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OBSERVATIONS 


ON     A    T.  A  T  E 


STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 


PARTY  divifions,  whether  on  the  whole  operating 
for  good  or  evil,  are  things  infeparable  from  free  go- 
vernment. This  h  a  truth  which,  I  believe,  admits 
little  difpute,  having  been  eftablifhed  by  the  uniform  expe- 
rience of  all  ages.  The  part  a  good  citizen  ought  to  take 
in  thefe  divifions,  has  been  a  matter  of  much  deeper  con tro- 
■verfy.  But  God  forbid,  that  any  controverfy  relating  to  our 
eHential  morals  fhould  admit  of  no  decifion.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  this  queftion,  like  mioft  of  the  others  which  regard 
our  duties  in  life,  is  to  be  determined  by  our  ftation  in  it. 
Private  men  may  be  wholly  neutral,  and  entirely  innocent  ; 
but  they  who  are  legally  invefted  with  public  truft,  or  ftand 
on  the  high  ground  of  'ank  and  dignity,  <vhich  is  truft  im- 
plied, can  hardly  in  any  cafe  remain  indifferent,  without  the 
certainty  of  finking  into  infignificance  ;  and  thereby  in  effect 
deferting  that  port  in  which  the  fulleft  authority,  and  for  th« 
wifert  purpofes,  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  their  country  had 
fixed  them.  However,  if  it  be  the  office  of  thofe  who  are 
thus  circumftanced,  to  take  a  decided  part,  it  is  no  lefs  their 
duty  that  it  fhould  be  a  fober  one.  It  ought  to  be  circum-^ 
fcribed  by  the  fame  laws  of  decorum,  and  balanced  by  the 
fame  temper,  which  bound  and  regulate  all  the  virtues.  In  a 
word^  we  ought  to  aft  in  party  with  all  the  moderation  which 
does  not  abfolutely  enervate  that  vigour  and  quench  that  fer- 
vency of  fpirit,  without  which  the  beft  wiflics  for  the  public 
good  muft  evaporate  inio  empty  fpeculation. 

A         .  It 


2        OBSKRVATIONS    ON    A   LATE 

It  Is  probably  from  fnme  fiich  motives  that  the  friends  of  a 
very  reijx-ftaMc  party  in  this  kingdom  have  been  hitherto 
filtnt.  hor  fhele  two  years  paft,  from  one  and  the  fame 
quarter  of  pohticks  a  continual  Hrc  has  been  kept  upon  lliem  ; 
fonieiimis  frou)  the  imwicldy  cohmin  of  (piarfos  and  octavos; 
(omitimcs  from  the  li}i,h(  fcpiadrons  of  occalional  pamphlets 
and  flyinfjj  flieels.  I'.very  monih  lias  brought  on  its  periodi- 
cal calumny.  'Iti^  abufe  has  taken  every  fliape  which  the 
ability  ot  thf  writtrs  could  give  it ;  plain  invective,  clumfy 
raillery,  mifrcprcfcritcd  antidote  a  No  method  ol  vilitying 
the  mcafurcs,  the  abilities,  the  inieniions,  or  the  perfons 
which  compole  that  n<d^-,  ha«i  been  omitted. 

On  their  part  ntuhing  was  oppolcd   but   patience*  and  cha- 
rather.     It  was  a    matter  of  flic  mod  lerious  and  indignant 
affli£lion  to  perfons,  who  thought  thcmfclves  in  conlcicncc 
bound  to  oppofe  a  minil^ry,  dangerous  from  its  very  confti- 
tiition,  as  well  as  its  mca!ures,  to  find  them felvcs,  whenever 
they  faced  their  adverfaiies,  continually  attacked  on  the  rear 
by  a  fet  of  men,  who  pretended  to  be  actuated  by  motives 
fimilar  to  theirs.     'J  hey  faw  that  thf:  |)lan  long  pui fued  with 
but  too  fatal  a  Uiccefs,  was  to  break  the  Itrength  of  this  king- 
dom ;  by  frittering  down  the   bodies  which  compofe  it  ;    by 
fomtnting  bui«::r  and  fanguinary  animohties,  and  by  diflblving 
every  tie  of  focial  affedion  and  public  trufl:.     Thefe  virtuous 
men,  fuch  I  am  warranted  by  pui)lic  opinion  to  call  them, 
were  refolved  rather  to  endure  every  thing,  than  cooperate 
in  that  defign,     A  diverfity  of  opinion  upon   almofl:  every 
principle  of  politics,  had  indeed  drawn  a  flrong  line  of  fepa- 
ration  between  them  and  fome  others.     However,  they  were 
defirous  not  to  extend  the  misfortune  by  unnecefiary  bitter- 
nel's  ;  thev  wifhed  to  prevent  a  diiTerence  of  opinion  on  the 
commonwealth  from   feftering  into  rancorous  and  incurable 
hodility.     Accordingly  they  endeavoured  [hat  all  pall  contro- 
verfies  fhould   be  forgotten  ;  and  that  enough  for  the  day 
lliould  be  the  evil   thereof.     There  is  however  a  limit  at 
which  forbearance  ceafes  to  be  a  virtue.     Men  may  tolerate 
in|uries,  whilft  they  are  only  perfonal  to  themlelves.     But  it 
is  not  the  firll  of  virtues  to  bear  with  moderation  the  indigni- 
ties that  are  ofFered  to  our  country.     A  piece  has  at  length 
appeared*  from  the  quarter  of  all  the  former  attack-^,  which 


»  Hiftory  of  the  Minoriry,  Hiftory  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
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upon  every  public  confideration  demamis  an  anfwer.  Whilft 
j.erlbns  more  equal  \o  this  bufinels  may  be  en^';agcil  in  affairs 
o\  greater  moment,  I  iiope  I  fliall  be  exculed,  if,  in  a  few 
hours  of  a  time  not  very  imporlanr,  and  from  Inch  materials 
as  1  have  by  me  (more  than  enough  liowever  for  this  purpofe) 
I  undertake  to  let  the  fadts  and  arguments  of  this  vvonderlul 
performance  in  a  proper  light.  I  will  endeavour  to  (late  what 
this  piece  is ;  the  purpofe  for  which  [  t;ikc  it  to  have  been 
written  ;  and  the  effedls  (fuppofing  it  (hould  have  any  efTert 
at  allj  It  mujf  neceffarily  produce. 

This  piece  is  called,  ''The  prefcut  St.ite  of  the  Nation.  It 
may  be  coflfidered  as  a  fort  of  digeft  of  the  avowed  maxims 
of  a  certain  political  fchool,  the  effects  of  whofe  do6lrines 
and  practices  this  country  will  feel  long  and  leverely.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  farrago  of  almoff  every  topic  which  has  been 
agitated  in  parliamentary  debate,  or  private  converfation,  on 
national  affairs,  for  thefe  {t\e\\  lad  years  The  oldeft  con- 
troverlies  are  bawled  out  of  the  dull  with  which  lime  and 
negle£t  had  covered  them.  Arguments  ten  times  repeated, 
a  thoufand  times  anfwered  before,  are  here  repeated  again. 
Public  accounts  formerly  printed  and  reprinted  revolve  once 
more,  and  find  their  old  ftation  in  this  fober  meridian.  All 
the  common-place  lamentations  upon  the  decay  of  trade, 
the  encieafe  of  taxes,  and  the  high  price  of  labour  and  pro- 
vifions,  are  here  retailed  again  and  again  in  the  fame  tone 
with  which  they  have  drawled  through  columns  of  Gazetteers 
and  Advertifers,  for  a  century  together.  Paradoxes  which 
affront  common  fenfe,  and  uninterefting  barren  truths  which 
generate  no  conclufion,  are  thrown  in  to  augment  unwieldy 
bulk,  without  adding  any  thing  to  weight.  Becaufe  two 
accufations  are  better  than  one,  contradictions  are  fet  ffaring 
one  another  in  the  face,  without  even  an  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them.  And  to  give  the  whole  a  fort  of  portentous  air 
of  labour  and  information,  the  table  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons is  fwept  into  this  grand  refervoir  of  politicks. 

As  to  the  compofition,  it  bears  a  ftriking  and  whimfical 
refemblance  to  a  funeral  fermon,  not  only  in  the  pathetic 
prayer  with  which  it  concludes,  but  in  the  ftyle  and  tenour 
of  the  wlmle  performance.  It  is  piteoufly  doleful,  nodding 
every  now  and  then  towards  dulneJs  ;  well  flored  with  pious 
frauds,  and,  like  moff  difcouf  fcs  of  the  fort,  much  better  cal- 
culated for  the  private  advantage  of  the  preacher  than  th« 
edification  of  the  hearers. 
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The  author  has  indeed  fo  involved  his  fubjeft  that  it  is  fre- 
quently f.ir  from  being  ealy  to  comprehend  his  meaning.  It 
is  happy  tor  the  puhl'-  that  it  is  never  difficult  to  fathom  his 
defij^n.  '1  he  apparent  intention  of  this  author  is  to  draw  the 
mort  aggravated,  hidfous  and  dcformccl  pi£lure  of  the  ftate 
ot  thii  Country,  which  his  querulous  eloquence,  aided  by  the 
arbitrary  ilominion  he  alfumes  over  fact,  is  capable  of  exhi- 
biting. Had  he  attributed  our  misfortunes  to  the  true  caufe, 
the  injudicious  tampering  of  bold,  improvident  and  vifionary 
miniftcrs  at  one  period,  or  to  their  fupine  negligence  and 
trait'-rous  difTeniions  at  another,  the  complaint  had  been  jurt, 
and  might  have  been  uleful.  But  far  the  greater  and  much 
the  worft  part  of  the  (late  which  he  exhibits,  is  owing,  ac- 
cording to  his  reprelentation,  not  to  accidental  and  extrinfic 
mifchiefs  attendant  on  the  nation,  biu  to  its  radical  wcaknefs, 
and  conrtitutional  diftempers.  All  this  however  is  not  with- 
out purpofe.  The  author  is  in  hopes  that  when  we  are 
fallen  into  a  fanatical  terror  for  the  national  (idvation,  we 
fhall  then  be  ready  to  throw  ourlelves,  in  a  fort  of  precipi- 
tate trull,  fome  ftrange  difpofition  of  the  mind  jumbled  up  of 
prefumption  and  delpair,  into  the  hands  of  the  mod  pretend- 
ing and  forward  undertaker.  One  fuch  undertaker  at  lead 
he  has  in  readinefs  for  our  fervice.  But  let  me  alFure  this  ge- 
nerous perfon,  that,  however  he  "nay  fucceed  in  exciting  our 
fears  for  the  public  danger,  he  will  find  it  hard  indeed  to  en- 
gage us  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  fyftem  he  propofes  for 
its  fecurity. 

His  undertaking  is  great.  The  purpofe  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  at  which  it  aims  dire6\ly  and  obliquely  in  every  page,  is 
to  perfuade  the  public  of  three  or  four  of  the  moft  difficult 

points  in  the  world that  all  the  advantages  of  the  late 

war  were  on  the  part  of  the  Bourbon  alliance ;  that  thr 
peace  of  Paris  perfe6tly  confulted  the  dignity  and  intereft  of 
this  country  ;  and  that  the  American  Stamp-a6t  was  a  mafter 
piece  of  policy  and  finance ;  that  the  only  good  minifler  this 
nation  has  enjoyed  fince  his  majefty's  acceffion,  is  the  earl  of 
Bute ;  and  the  only  good  managers  of  revenue  we  have  feen 
are  lord  Defpenfer  and  Mr.  George  Grenville;  and  under 
the  defcription  of  men  of  virtue  and  ability,  he  holds  them 
cut  to  us  as  the  only  perfons  fit  to  put  our  affairs  in  order. 
Let  not  the  reader  miflake  me  ;  he  does  not  adually  name 
thefe  perfons ;  but  having  highly  applauded  their  condu6t  in 
all  its  parts,  and  heavily  cenfured  every  other  fet  of  men  in 
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the  kingdom,  he  then  recommends  us  to  his  men  of  virtue 
and  ability. 

Such  is  the  author's  fcheme.  Whether  it  will  anfwer  his 
purpofe,  I  know  not.  But  furely  that  purpofc  ou^iit  to  be  a 
wonderfully  good  one  to  warrant  the  methods  he  h^s  taken  lo 
crmpafs  it.  If  the  fafts  and  reafonings  in  this  piece  are  ad- 
mitted)  it  is  all  over  with  us.  The  continuance  of  our  tran- 
quillity depends  upon  the  compaflion  of  our  rivals.  Unable 
to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  advantages  of  peace,  we  are  at  the 
fame  time  utterly  unfit  for  war.  It  is  impoflible,  if  this  fcate 
of  things  be  credited  abroad,  that  we  can  have  any  alliance  ; 
all  nations  will  fly  from  fo  dangerous  a  connexion,  left,  m- 
ftead  of  being  partakers  of  our  ftrcngth,  they  fhould  only 
become  fliarers  in  our  ruin  If  it  is  believed  at  home,  all 
that  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  dignified  national  courage,  which 
ufcd  to  be  the  great  fupport  of  this  ifle  againft  the  powers  of 
the  world,  muft  melt  away,  and  fail  within  us. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  can  it  be  amils,  if  I  aim  at  hold- 
ing out  fome  Comfort  to  the  nation  j  another  fort  of  coitjfort 
irdeed,  than  that  which  this  writer  provides  for  it ;  a  com- 
fort, not  from  its  phyfician,  but  from  its  conftitution  ;  if  I 
attempt  to  fhew  that  all  the  arguments  upon  which  he  founds 
the  decay  of  that  conftitution,  and  the  necelTlty  of  that  phy- 
fician, are  vain  and  frivolous  ?  I  will  follow  the  author  clole- 
ly  in  his  own  long  career,  through  the  war,  the  peace,  the 
finances,  our  trade,  and  our  foreign  politicks :  not  for  the  fake 
of  the  particular  meafures,  which  he  difcufie*  ;  that  can  be 
of  no  ufe  ;  they  are  all  decided  ;  their  good  is  all  enjoyed,  or 
their  evil  incurred  :  but  for  the  fake  of  the  principles  of  war, 
peace,  trade,  and  finances.  '1  hefe  principles  are  of  infinite 
moment.  They  miift  come  again  and  again  under  confidera- 
lion  ;  and  it  imports  the  public,  of  all  things,  that  thofe  of 
its  minifter  be  enlarged,  and  juft,  and  well  confirmed  upon 
all  thefe  fubjefts.  What  notions  this  author  entertains,  we 
(hall  fee  prefently  ;  notions  in  my  opinion  very  irrational,  and 
extremely  dangerous ;  and  which,  if  they  fliould  crawl  from 
pamphlets  into  counlels,  and  be  realized  from  private  (pecu- 
lation into  national  mealures,  cannot  fail  of  hallening  and 
compleating  our  ruin. 

This  author,  after  having  paid  hi;>  compliment  to  the 
Ihewy  appearances  of  the  late  war  in  our  favour,  is  in  the  ut- 
moft  hafte  to  tell  you  that  ihefe  appearances  were  fallacious^ 

that  they  were  no  more  than  an  impofttion. 1  fear  I  mull 

trouble  the  reader  with  a  pretty  lorg  quotation,  in  ortler  to 
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fcl  luforc  him  the  more  clearly  this  author's  peculiar  way  of 

conctivinp;  ami  rcalnnirp;: 

*•  Happily  (the  K.)  was  then  aclvifcd  hy  minlfters,  who 
did  not  fulVcr  ihcmlclvcs  to  he  da/,/lcd  by  the  glare  of  hril- 
liant  appearances  ;  hut,  knowing  them  lo  be  falhuious^ 
they  wilcly  rcfolval  to  protit  of  their  fplendour  lictorc  our 

enemies  llu)uKl  alio  tli/lov.r  th:  impofition. The  incrcalie 

in  the  exports  was  foinul  to  have  been  occafioited  chiefly  by 
the  dcmaiids  of  out'  own  fleets  and  armies,  and,  inrtead 
ot  brin^ring  wealth  to  the  n.uion,  were  to  be  paid  by  op- 
preiTivi;  taxes  upon  the  people  of  l.ngland.  While  the 
ikltiih  icinicn  were  tonliinv.i.g  on  board  our  men  of  war 
and  privateers,  foreign  Ihips  iind  foreign  feamen  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  tranfportation  of  our  merchandize  ;  and  the 
carrying  trade,  fo  great  a  fource  of  wealth  and  marine, 
•xvas  intirely  ingrofji  d  by  the  neutral  nations.  The  number 
of  Britifh  Ihips  annually  arriving  in  our  ports  was  reduced 
1756  fad,  containing  92,559  tons,  on  a  medium  of  the 
fix  years  war,  compared  with  the  fix  yeaisof  peace  pre- 
ceding it. — The  conqiieft  of  the  Havannah  had,  indeed, 
ftoopcd  the  remittance  of  fpecic  from  Mexico  to  Spain  ; 
but  it  had  not  enabled  England  to  feize  it :  on  the  contra- 
ry, ou;  merchants  fufFered  by  the  detention  of  the  gal- 
leons, as  their  correfpondents  in  Spain  were  dijabled  from  pay- 
ing them  for  their  goods  fent  to  America.  The  Icfs  of  the  trade 
to  Old  Spain  was  a  farther  bar  to  an  influx  0)  fpecic  ;  and 
the  attempt  upon  Portugal  had  not  only  deprived  us  of  an 
import  of  bullion  from  thence,  but  the  payment  of  our 
troops  employed  in  its  defence   was  a  frerti  drain  opened 

for  the  diminution  of  our  circulating  fpecie I'he  high 

premiums  given  for  new  loans  had  funk  the  price  of  the 
old  ftfck  near  a  third  ot  its  original  value,  fo  that  the 
purthalcrs  had  an  obligation  from  the  llate  to  repay  them 
with  an  addition  of  33  per  cent,  to  their  capital.  Every 
new  loan  required  new  taxes  to  be  impofed  ;  new  taxes 
mull  add  to  the  price  of  our  manufadures,  audlelfen  their 
cotijumptiori  among  foreigners.  The  decay  of  our  trade 
mull  neceflarily  occafton  a  dccreafe  of  the  public  revenue  ; 
and  a  deficiency  of  our  funds  mult  either  be  made  up  by 
frelh  taxes,  which  would  only  add  to  the  calamity,  or  our 
national  credit  mufl:  be  deftroyed,  by  fhewing  the  public 
creditors  the  inability  of  the  nation  to  repay  them   their 

principal  money. Bounties  had  already  been  given  for 

recruits  which  exceeded  the  year's  wages  of  the  plowman 

and 
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"  and  reaper  ;  and  as  ihefc  were  cxhaiinfd,  and  bufhandry 
"  /iood  fiilf  for  uiiint  of  handt,  tlie  mami(i»^,uirers  v/cre 
next  to  be  temp  'd  tu  quit  the  nnvil  aiul  the  Uxmi  by 
higher  oftcrs.  —— *  Frame^  bankrupt  France ^  hiiU  no  Jutb 
calamities  imfiendin?  over  her  \  her  di/lrelpt  -were  gnat^ 
**  but  they  •'vert  immediate  and  tempirary  ;  htr  wont  of  cre- 
dit prejervid  her  jroin  a  ertat  incie.ife  of  debt,  and  tht 
lofs  of  her  ultra  marine  dominions  U/fened  her  expences. 
**  Htr  coloaiis  bad,  indeed,  put  themftlvtt  into  the  bands  of 
'*  the  Englijb  ;  but  the  property  of  bcr  fubjetts  h.id  been  pre- 
"  fervcd  by  capitulattom,  and  a  way  opened  for  making  her 
**   tbofe    remittances,    wbub    the   war  bad  before  fufpendcd^ 

**  with  at  much  fecurity  as  in  time  oj  peace. Her  armies 

<*  in  Germany  had  been  hitherto  prtivtnted  from  fei/.ing 
'*  upon  Hanover  \  hut  they  continued  Lo  encamp  on  ihc 
**  fame  ground  on  which  the  firfl  battle  was  fought ;  and,  as 
**  it  mull  ever  happen  from  the  policy  of  tliat  govornm^nt, 
**  the  lafi  trojpt  Jhe  ftnt  i>ito  the  peld  ■Wi're  aUuays  found  to 
**  he  tbe  befl,  and  her  fri'(utnt  loffa  oi.ly  feived  to  Jill  her 
regiments  with  better  Joldiers.  "J  he  csu<^ue/I  of  Hanover 
became  therefore  every  campaign  more  probable.  It  is  to  be 
*'  noted,  that  the  French  troops  received  rubliftcncc  only, 
for  tiie  iall  three  years  of  the  war  ;  and  that  although 
large  arrears  were  due  to  them  ai  iv"  conclufion,  the  charge 
"  was  the  lefs  during  its  continuance."       ^  i 

If  any  one  be  willing  to  fee  to  how  much  greater  lengtits 
the  author  carries  ttieie  ideas,  he  will  recur  to  the  book. 
This  is  fufficienf  for  a  fpecimen  of  his  manner  of  thinking, 
I  believe  one  reflection  uniformly  obtrudes  iilt.lf  upon  ev^ry 
reader  of  thcle  paragraphs.  For  what  purpole  in  any  caufe 
fhall  we  htrtafter  contend  with  France  ?  can  wc  ever  tiatter 
oiirtelves  that  vvc  thall  wage  a  more  fuccefsful  war  ?  If,  on 
our  part,  in  a  war  the  moll  profpercus  we  ever  carried  on, 
by  fea  and  by  land,  and  in  every  pan  of  the  globe,  attended 
with  the  unparalleled  cirrumllance  ot  an  immcnfe  increafe  of 
trade  and  augmentation  of  revenue  ;  if  a  continued  ferie*!  of 
difappointments,  difgraces,  and  defeats,  followed  bv  public 
bankruptcy  on  the  part  oi  France,  if  all  thefe  llill  leave 
her  a  gainer  on  ihe  whole  balance,  will  it  not  be  downright: 
phrenzy  in  us  ever  to  look  her  in  tbe  lace  again,  cr  to  con- 
tend with  her  any,  even  the  rnofl:  elfeniial  points,  fince 
viftory  and  defeat,  though  by  different  ways  equally  conduct 
us  to  our  ruin  ?  Subje6tion  to  France  without  a  Ifruggle 
will  indeed  be  lefs  for  our  honour,  but  on  every  principle  of 
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our  author  it  mud  be  more  for  our  advantage.  According 
to  his  reprefentation  of  things,  the  queftion  is  only  concerning 
the  moft  eafy  fall.  France  had  not  difcovered,  our  ftatef- 
man  tells  us,  at  the  end  of  that  war  the  triumphs  of  defeat, 
and  the  refourccs  which  are  derived  from  bankruptcy.  For 
my  poor  part,  I  do  not  altogether  wonder  at  their  blindnefs. 
But  the  Englifli  minifters  faw  further.  Our  author  has  at 
length  let  foreigners  alfo  into  the  fecret,  and  made  them 
altogether  as  wife  as  ourfelves.  It  is  their  own  fault  if 
(vulgato  imperii  arcano)  they  are  impoled  upon  any  longer. 
They  now  are  apprized  of  the  fentiments  which  the  great 
candidate  for  the  government  of  this  great  empire  entertains  ; 
and  they  will  a6l  accordingly.  '1  hey  are  taught  our  weak- 
nefs  and  their  own  advantages. 

He  tells  the  world,  that  if  France  carries  on  the  war 
againfl:  ns  in  Germany,  every  lofs  fhe  fuftains  contributes  to 
the  atchievement  of  her  conqueft.     If  her  armies  are  three 
years  unpaid,  (he  is  the  lefs  exhauded  by  expence.     If  her 
credit  is  deftroyed,  (he  is  the  lefs  oppreffed  with  debt.     If 
her  troops  are  cut  to  pieces,  they  will    by   her  policy  (and 
a  wonderful  policy  it  is)  be  improved,  and  will  be  fupplied 
with  much  better  men.     If  the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  co- 
lonies, he  tells  them  that  the  lofs  of  her  ultramarine  domi- 
nions leflens  her  expences,  and  enfures  her  remittances : 
Fer  damnoy  per  cades,  ab  ipfo 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro. 
If  fo,   what  is  it  we  can  do  to  hurt  her  ?  —  It  will  be  all  an 
tmpofttion,  all  fallacious.     Why  the  refult  muft  be  —  Occi- 
dit,  occidit  fpes  omnis  £2?  fortuna  nojiri  nominis. 

The  only  way  which  the  author's  principles  leave  for  our 
efcape,  is  to  reverfe  our  condition  into  that  of  France,  and 
to  take  her  lofing  cards  into  our  bands.  But,  though  his 
principles  drive  him  to  it,  his  politicks  will  not  fuffer  him  to 
walk  on  this  ground.  Talking  at  cur  eafe  and  of  other 
countries,  we  may  bear  to  be  diverted  with  fuch  fpeculati- 
ons ;  but  in  England  we  fhall  never  be  taught  to  look  upon 
ihe  annihilation  of  our  trade,  the  ruin  of  our  credit,  the  de- 
ieflt  of  our  armies,  and  the  lofs  of  our  ultramarine  dominions 
(whatever  the  author  may  think  of  them),  to  be  the  high 
%QS^  to  profperity  and  great nefs. 
'^The  reader  does  not,  I  hope,  imagine  that  I  mean  feri- 
oufly  to  fet  about  the  refutation  of  thefe  uningenious  para- 
doxes and  reveries  without  imagination.  I  ftate  them  only 
that  we  may  difcern  a  little  in  the  quellions  of  war  and  peace, 
,  :-  .  ■    the 
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the  moft  weighty  of  all  queflions,  what  is  the  wifdom  of 
thofe  men,  who  are  held  out  to  iis  as  the  only  hope  of  an 
expiring  nation.  'I'he  preftnt  minillry  is  indeed  of  a  llrange 
charaQer  :  at  once  indoltnt  and  dlftra6led  But  if  a  niinif- 
tcrial  fyftem  ftiou'd  be  formed  a6liiatt'd  by  fiich  maxims  as 
are  avowed  in  this  piece,  the  vices  of  the  prefent  mini'lry 
would  become  their  virtues  ;  their  imiolence  would  be  the 
greateft  of  all  public  benefits,  and  a  diflraftion  that  entirely 
defeated  every  one  of  their  fchemes  would  be  our  only  fccu- 
rity  from  def^ruQion. 

To  have  flaied  thefe  reafonings  is  enough,  I  prefume,  to 
do  their  bufinefs.  But  they  are  accompanied  with  fads  and 
records,  which  may  feem  of  a  little  more  weight.  I  truft 
however  that  the  ta6ls  of  this  author  will  be  as  far  from 
bearing  the  touchrtone,  as  his  arguments  On  a  little 
inquiry,  they  will  be  found  as  great  an  impofition  as  the 
fucceltes  they  are  meant  to  depreciate ;  for  they  are  all  ei- 
ther falfe  or  fallacioufly  applied  ;  or  not  in  the  lead:  to  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  are  produced. 

Firft  the  author,  in  order  to  fupport  his  favourite  paradox, 
that  our  poflefTion  of  the  French  colonies  was  of  no  detri- 
ment to  France,  has  thought  proper  to  inform  us  that 
•'  they  put  themfelves  into  the  hands  of  the  Fnglifh."  He 
ufes  the  fame  aflertion,  in  nearly  the  fame  words,  in  another 
place  ;  "  Her  colonies  had  put  themfelves  into  our  hands." 
Now,  in  julhce  not  only  to  fa£t  and  common  fenfe,  but  to 
the  incomparable  valour  and  perfeverance  of  our  military 
and  naval  forces  thus  unhandlomcly  traduced,  I  muft  tell 
this  author,  that  the  French  colonies  did  not  *'  put  them- 
felves into  the  hands  of  the  Fnglifh."  They  were  compel- 
led to  fubmit  ;  they  were  fubdued  by  dint  of  Fnglifh  valour. 
Will  the  five  years  war  carried  on  in  Canada,  in  which  fell 
one  of  the  principal  hopes  of  this  nation  ;  and  all  the  battles 
loft  and  gained  during  that  anxious  period,  convince  this  au- 
thor of  his  miftake  ?  Let  him  inijuire  of  Sir  Jeffery  Am- 
herlt,  under  whofe  condu«5l  that  war  was  carried  on  ;  of 
Sir  Charles  Saunders,  ^vhofe  lleadinefs  and  prefence  of  mind 
faved  our  fleet,  and  were  fo  eminently  ferviceable  in  the 
vvhole  courfe  of  the  fiege  of  Quebec  ;  of  General  Alonkton, 
who  was  fnot  through  the  bey  there,  whether  France 
*•  put  her  cc  lonies  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli  r" 

'J  hough  he  has  made  no  exception,  yet  I  would  be  liberal 
to  him  ;  peihaps  he  means  to  confine  himfelf  to  her  colonies 
in  the  Weil:  Indies.     But  fuiely  it  will  fare  as  ill  with  him 

there 
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there  as  in  North  America,  whilft  we  remeinber  that  in  our 
firft  attempt  on  Martinico  we  were  a6tually  defeated  ;  that  it 
was  three  months  before  we  reduced  Gaudaloupe  ;  and  that 
the  conquefl  of  the  Havannah  was  atchieved  by  the  highcft 
conduft,  aided  by  circiimllances  of  the  greateft  good  fortune. 
He  knows  the  expence  both  of  men  and  treafure  at  which 
we  bought  that  place.  However,  if  it  had  fo  pleafed  the 
peace-makers,  it  was  no  dear  purchaff  ;  for  it  was  decifive 
of  the  fortune  of  the  war  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  i  the 
duke  of  Nivernois  thought  fo  ;  r  ranee,  England,  Europe, 
confidered  it  in  that  hght  j  all  the  world  except  the  then 
friends  of  the  then  miniftry,  who  wept  for  our  victories,  and 
were  in  hafte  ^o  get  rid  of  the  burthen  of  our  conquefts. 
This  author  knows  that  France  did  not  put  thofe  colonies 
into  the  hands  of  Fngland  ;  but  he  well  knows  who  did  put 
the  moil  valuable  of  them  into  the  hands  of  France. 

In  the  next  place  our  author  is  pleafed  to  confider  the  con- 
queft  of  thefe  colonies  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  convenience 
for  the  remittances  to  France,  which  he  afTerts  that  the  war 
had  before  fulpcnded,  but  for  which  a  way  was  opened  (by 
our  conqucft)  as  fecure  as  in  time  of  peace.  I  charitably 
hope  he  knows  nothing  of  the  fubje^.  I  referred  him  late- 
ly to  our  commanders  for  the  refiltance  of  the  French  colo- 
nies ;  I  now  wifh  he  would  apply  to  our  cuftom-houfe 
entries,  and  our  merchants,  for  the  advantages  which  we 
derived  from  them.      .... 


In  1761,  there  was  no  entry  of  goods  from  any  of  the 
conquered  places  but  Guadaloupc  ;  in  that  year,  it  flood 
thus : 


Imports  from  Guadaloupe, 

In  1762,  when  we  had  not  yet  delivered  up 

our  conquelts,  the  account  was, 
Guadaloupc, 
Martinico, 

Total  imports. 


I' 

value,  482.179 


513.244 

288.425 

jT.  801.665 
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In  1763,  after  we  had  delivered  up  the  fo- 
verelgnty  of  tliefe  iflands,  but  kept  open 
a  communication,  with  them,  the  imports 

Guadaloupe,       ,,,..,  Mf...  >        •  ,.    ^-r^   <  ..-.. 
Martmico,      ..:',.»','fv 
Havannah,     , 


Tl 


1 1' 


■f,i  ii 


£■ 

412.303 
344/161 
249386 


Total  imports  in  1763, 


value,  £.  1.005.850 


A  .......V 


Befides,  1  find  in  the  account  of  bullion  imported  and 
brought  to  the  bank,  that,  during  the  period  in  which  the 
inlercourle  with  the  Havannah  was  open,  we  received  at 
that  one  fhop,  in  trenfiire,  from  that  one  place,  jC  559,810; 
in  the  year  1763,  £.  389.450;  fo  that  the  import 
from  thefe  pldces  in  that  year  amounted  to  £.  1-395.300. 

On  this  ftate  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  I  take  the  im- 
ports from,  and  not  the  exports  to,  thefe  conquefts,  as  the 
meafure  of  the  advantages  which  we  derived  from  them.  I 
do  fo  for  reafons  which  will  be  fomewhat  wot  thy  the  attenti- 
on of  fuch  readers  as  are  fond  of  this  fpecies  of  injuiry.  I 
lay  therefore  I  choole  the  import  article,  as  the  bell,  and 
indeed  the  only  (landard  we  can  have,  of  the  value  of  the 
Welt  India  trade.  Our  export  entry  does  not  comprehend 
the  greateft  trade  we  carry  on  with  any  of  the  Weft  India 
iflands,  the  Tale  of  negroes  ;  nor  does  it  give  any  idea  of  two 
other  advantages  we  draw  from  them  ;  the  remittances  for 
money  fpent  here,  and  the  payment  of  part  of  the  balance  of 
the  North  American  trade.  It  is  therefore  quite  ridiculous, 
to  llrike  a  balance  merely  on  the  face  of  an  excels  of  imports 
and  txports,  in  that  commerce  ;  though,  in  moft  foreign 
branches,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  beft  method.  If  we 
fhould  take  that  ftandard,  it  would  appear,  that  the  balance 
with  our  own  ifl;inds  is,  annually,  feveral  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  againfl   this  country  ".     Such   is  its  afpecl  on   the 

'-  ■  '  ■-■•'•-  •  .  -. X.  ■  - 

•  Total  imports  from  the  Weft  Indies  in  1764,  2,909,41 1 


Exports  to  ditto  jn  ditto, 
Excefs  of  imports, 


896,511 
£.  2,01 2, goo 


In  this,  which  is  the  common  way  of  ftatlng  vhe  balance,  it  will 
appeal  upwards  of  two  millions  againft  us ;  which  is  ridicu'ous. 

cuftom-houfc 


if 
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cuftom-houfe  entries  ;  but  we  know  the  direft  contrary  to 
be  the  fnGt.  We  know  that  the  Weft  Indians  are  always 
indebted  to  our  merchants,  and  that  the  value  of  every  (hil- 
ling of  Weft  India  protluce  is  Englifti  property.  So  that 
our  import  from  them,  and  not  our  export,  ought  always  to 
be  confidered  as  their  true  value  ;  and  this  corre£live  ought 
to  be  applied  to  all  general  balances  of  our  trade,  which  are 
formed  on  the  ordinary  principles. 

If  poftible,  this  was  more  emphatically  true  of  the  French 
Weft  India   iflands,  whilft   they  continued   in  our   hands. 
That  none,  or  only  a  very  contempli'  le  part,  of  the  value 
of  this  produce,  could  be  remitted  to  France,  the  author 
will  fee,  perhaps  with  unwillingnefs,  but  with  the  cleareft 
conviction,  if  he  confiders,  that  in   the  year  1763,    after 
we  bad  ceafed  to  export  to  the  ifles  of  Guadaloupe  and  Marti- 
nico,  and  to  the  Havannah,  and  after  the  colonies  were  free, 
to  fend  all   their  produce  to  Old  France  and  Spain,  if  they 
had  any  remittance  to  make  ;  he  will  fee,  that  we  imported 
frcmthefe  places,  in  that  year,  to  the  amount  of /.  1.395.300. 
So  far  was  the  whole   annual    produce    of    thefe    iflands 
from  being  adequate  to  the  payments  of  their  annual  call 
upon  us,  that  this  mighty  additional  importation  was  necefla- 
ry,  though  not  quite  fufficient,  to  difcharge  the  debts  con- 
tracted  in   the  tew  years   we  held  them.     The  property, 
therefore,  of  their  whole  produce,  was  ours,  not  only  during 
the  war,  but  even  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  peace. 
The  author,  I  hope,  will  not  again  venture  upon  fo  rafli 
and  difcouraging  a  propofition,  concerning  the  nature  and 
efFeft  of  thefe  conquells,  as  to  call  them  a  convenience  to 
the  remittances  of  France  ;  he   fees  by   this  account,  that 
what  he  afierts,  is  not  only  without  foundation,  but   even 
impoflible  tu  be  tru^. 

As  to  our  trade  at  that  time,  he  labours  with  all  his  might 
to  reprefent  it  as  abfolutely  ruined,  or  on  the  very  edge  of 
ruin.  Indeed,  as  ufual  with  him,  he  is  often  as  equivocal  in 
his  expieilion,  as  he  is  clear  in  his  defign.  Sometimes  he 
more  than  inlinuates  a  decay  of  our  commerce  in  that  war  ; 
fomeiimts  he  admits  an  encreafe  of  exports ;  but  it  is  in  or- 
t'er  to  depreciate  the  advantages  we  might  appear  to  derive 
from  that  encreafe,  whenever  it  fhould  come  to  be  proved 
againft  him.  He  tells  you  ♦'  that  it  was  chiefly  occafioned 
**  by  the  demands  of  our  own  fleets  and  armies,  and  inftead 
•*  of  bringing  wealth  to  the  nation,  were  to  be  paid  for  by 
"  opprtfiTive  taxes  upon   the  people  of  England."    Never 
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was  any  thing  more  deflitute  of  foundation.  It  might  he 
proved  with  the  greated  eafe,  from  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  goods  exported,  as  well  as  from  the  fituation  of  the 
places  to  which  our  merchandife  was  fent,  and  which  the 
war  could  no  ways  efFe£t,  that  the  fupply  of  our  fleets  and  ar- 
mies  could  not  have  been  the  caufe  of  this  wonderful  encreafe 
of  trade  :  its  caufe  was  evident  to  the  whole  world  ;  the  ru- 
in of  the  trade  of  France,  and  cur  poffeflion  of  her  colonies. 
What  wonderful  effefls  this  cauft  produced,  the  reader  will 
fee  below  ** ;  and  he  will  form  on  that  account  fome  judg- 
ment of  the  author's  candour  or  information. 

Admit  however  that  a  great  part  of  our  export,  which  is 
the  remoteft  in  the  world  from  fa£l,  was  owing  to  our  fup- 
ply of  our  fleets  and  armies ;  was  it  not  fomething?— — was 
it  not  peculiarly  fortunate  for  a  nation,  that  (he  was  able 
from  her  o»vn  bofom  to  contribute  largely  to  the  fupply  ot 
her  armies  militating  in  fo  many  diflant  countries?  The  au- 
thor allows  that  France  did  not  enjoy  the  fame  advantages. 


1754  <76i 

:.-  £.  s.  d.  I. 
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Here  is  the  ftate  of  our  trade  in  I76f,  compared  with  a  very 
good  year  of  profound  peace  ;  both  are  taken  from  the  authentic 
entries  of  the  cuitom-houfe.  How  the  author  can  contrive  to 
make  this  encreafe  of  the  export  of  Englilh  produce  agree  with 
his  account  of  the  dreadful  want  of  hands  in  England,  p.  8,  un- 
lefs  he  fuppofes  manufactures  to  he  made  without  hands,  I  really 
do  not  fee.  It  is  painful  to  be  (0  frcqueiul/  obliged  to  let  this 
author  right  in  matters  of  faft.  This  llate  will  fully  refute  all 
that  he  has  faid  or  infmuated  upon  the  difficulties  and  decay  of 
our  trade,  p.  4,  and  8, 
«a©a  But 
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But  it  is  remarkable  throughout  his  whole  book,  that  thofc 
ciiciimflances  which  liave  ever  been  confidered  as  great  be- 
nefits, and  clecifive  proofs  of  national  fupiriority,  are,  when 
in  our  hands,  taken  either  in  diminution  of  fome  other 
apparent  ai'vaiita;Te,  or  even  lomelimrs  as  politivc  mistor- 
tunes.  The  opticks  of  that  politician  mull  be  of  a  ftrange 
conformation,  who  beholds  every  thing  in  this  dirtorted  light. 

So  far  as  to  our  trade.  With  regard  to  our  navigation, 
he  is  ftiil  more  unenfy  at  our  fituation,  and  ftill  more  fallaci- 
ous in  his  llate  of  it.  In  his  text,  he  affirms  it  **  to  have 
been  entin/y  cngroffcil  by  the  neutral  nations."  This  he 
afTcrts  roundly  and  boldly,  and  without  the  lead  concern  ; 
although  it  colts  no  more  than  a  fingle  glance  of  the  eye  upon 
his  own  margin  to  fee  the  full  refutation  of  this  alTertion. 
His  own  account  proves  againft  him,  that  in  the  year  1761 
the  Britifh  fhipping  amounted  to  527,557  tons  —  the  fo- 
reign  to  no  more  than  180,102.     The  medium  of  his  fix 

years  Hritifli,  2.4/19,555    tons foreign  only,  906,690. 

This  fiate  (his  own)  <lemonfl;rates  that  the  neutral  nations 
did  not  entirely  engrojs  our  navigation. 

I  am  wdling  from  a  drain  of  candour  to  admit  that  this 
author  fpeaks  at  random  ;  that  he  is  only  flovenly  and  inaccu- 
rate, and  not  fallacious.  In  matters  of  account,  however, 
this  want  of  care  is  not  e.xcufable:  and  the  difference  between 
neutral  nations  entirely  engrofiing  our  navigation,  and  being 
only  fubfidiary  to  a  vaflly  augmented  trade,  makes  a  mofl 
material  difference  to  his  argument.  From  that  principle  of 
fairnefs,  though  the  author  fpeaks  otherwife,  I  am  willing 
to  fuppofe  he  means  no  more  than  that  our  navigation  had 
fo  declined  as  to  alarm  us  with  the  probable  lofs  of  this  valu- 
able object.  I  fiiall  however  lliew,  that  his  whole  proporti- 
on, whatever  modifications  he  may  pleafe  to  give  it,  is  with- 
out foundation  ;  that  our  navigation  was  not  decreafed  ;  that 
on  the  contrary  it  was  greatly  encreafed  in  the  war  ;  that  it 
Avas  encreafed  by  the  war  ;  and  that  it  was  probable  the  fame 
caufe  would  continue  to  augment  it  to  a  llill  greater  height ; 
to  what  an  height  it  is  hard  to  fay,  !iad  our  luccefs  continued. 

But  firff  I  muil:  obicrve,  I  am  much  lefs  folicitous  whether 
his  f:icl  be  tiue  or  no,  than  whether  his  principle  is  well  ef- 
tablifhcd.  Cafes  are  dead  things  principles  are  living  and 
produfiive.  I  then  affirm  that,  if  in  time  of  war  our  trade 
had  the  good  fortune  to  encreafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
large,  nay  the  largeil,  proportion  of  carriage  had  been  en- 
groffed  by  neutral  nations,  it  ought  not   in  itlelf  to  have 
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been  confidered  as  a  circumftance  of  diftrefs.  War  is  a 
time  of  inconvenience  to  trade  ;  in  general  it  muft  be  ftrait- 
ened,  and  mud  find  its  way  as  it  r^n.  It  is  often  happy  for 
nations  that  they  are  able  to  call  in  neutral  navigation.  '1  hey 
all  aim  at  it,  France  endeavoured  at  it,  but  could  not  com- 
pafs  It.  Will  this  author  fay,  that,  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
fuch  a  convenience  would  not  be  of  abfolute  neceffily,  that  il 
would  not  be  the  moll  grof?  of  all  follies  to  refufe  it  ? 

In  the  next  place,  his  method  of  rtating  a  medium  of  fix: 
years  of  war,  and  fix  years  of  peace,  to  decide  this  queftion, 
is  altogether  unfair.  To  fay,  in  derogation  of  the  advantages 
of  a  war,  that  navigation  is  not  equal  to  what  it  was  in  time 
of  peace,  is  what  hitherto  has  never  been  heard  of.  No 
war  ever  bore  that  tefl:  but  the  war  which  he  fo  bitterly  la- 
ments. One  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  an  average 
eflimate  of  an  objed  in  a  Heady  courfe  of  rifingor  of  falling, 
niufl  in  its  nature  bean  unfair  one;  more  particularly  if  the 
caufe  or  the  rife  or  fall  be  vifible,  and  its  continuance  in  any 
degree  probable.  Average  cftimates  arc  never  juft  but  when 
the  objefl  fluctuates ;  and  no  reafon  can  be  alTigned  why  it 
Ihould  not  continue  iVill  to  fluftuate.  The  author  chufes  to 
allow  nothing  at  all  for  this;  he  has  taken  an  average  of  fix 
years  of  the  war.  He  knew,  for  every  body  knows,  that  the 
ifirft  three  years  were  on  the  whole  rather  unfuccefsful ;  and 
that,  in  confequence  of  this  ill  fuccefs,  trade  funk,  and  na- 
vigation declined  with  it ;  but  ibat  grand  delufion  of  the  three 
lall  years  turned  the  fcale  in  our  favour.  At  the  beginning 
of  that  war  (as  in  the  commencement  of  every  war),  traders 
were  ftruck  with  a  fort  of  pannick.  Many  went  out  of  the 
freighting  bufinefs.  But  by  degrees,  as  the  war  continued, 
the  terror  wore  ofT;  the  danger  came  to  be  better  apprecia- 
tui,  and  better  provided  agalnlt ;  our  trade  was  carried  on 
in  large  fleets,  under  regular  convoy  ,  and  with  great  fafety. 
The  treighting  bufmefs  revived.  The  fhips  were  fewer,  but 
much  larger  ;  and  though  the  number  decreafed,  the  tonnage 
was  vartly  augmented ;  inibmuch  that  in  1761,  the  Britijb 
Ihipping  had  rifen  by  the  author's  own  account  to  527,557 
tons. — Iti  the  laft  year  he  has  given  us  of  the  peace  it  amoun- 
ted  to  no  more  than  494,772  ;  that  is,  in  the  laft  year  of  the 
war  it  was  32,785  tons  more  than  in  the  correfpondent  year 
of  his  peace  average.  No  year  ot  the  peace  exceeded  it  ex- 
cept one,  and  that  but  little. 

The  fair  account  of  the  matter  is  this.     Our  trade  had,  -os 

we  have  jufl:  feen,  encreafed  to  fo  allonifliing  a  degree  in 
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1761,  as  to  employ  Britiili  and  foreign  (hips  to  the  amount  of 
707,659  tons,  which  is  149,500  more  than  we  employed  in 
the  '.art  year  of  the  peace. —  Thus  our  trade  encreafcd  more 
than  a  fifth  ;  our  Britilh  nAvii^uion  had  encreafed  likewife 
with  thii  aftonidiing  increalis  of  trade,  hut  was  not  ahle  to 
keep  pace  with  it ;  and  we  added  about  60,000  ton  more  of 
foreign  fhipping  than  had  been  employed  ui  the  lad:  year  of 
peace. — Whatever  happened  to  our  (hipping  in  the  former 
years  of  the  war,  this  would  be  no  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty.  If  we  had  lofi:  fomething  in  the  be- 
ginning, we  had  hen  recovered,  and  more  than  recovered, 
all  our  lofles.  H;  j  is  the  fubje6l  of  the  doleful  complaints 
of  the  author,  that  the  carrying  trade  was  wholly  engrojfrd  by 
the  neutral  nations. 

I  have  done  fairly,  and  even  very  moderately,  in  taking 
this  year,  and  not  his  average,  as  the  ftandard  of  what  might 
be  expefted  in  future,  had  the  war  continued.  The  author 
will  be  compelled  to  allow  it,  unlefs  he  undertakes  to  fhew  ; 
fir  ft,  that  the  poifenion  of  Canada,  i^^Iartinico,  Guadaloupe, 
Granada,  the  Havannah,  the  Philippines,  the  whole  Afri- 
can trade,  the  whole  Eaft  India  trade,  and  the  whole  New- 
foundland fiftiery,  had  no  certain  inevitable  tendency  toincreafc 
Britifti  fhipping ;  unlefs,  in  the  fecond  place,  he  can  prove 
that  thofe  trades  were,  or  might  by  law  or  indulgence,  be 
carried  on  in  foreign  veflels :  and  unlefs,  thirdly,  he  can  de- 
monftrate  that  the  premium  of  infuranceon  Britifh  (hips  was 
fifing  as  the  war  continued.  He  can  prove  not  one  of  thefe 
points.  1  will  (hew  him  a  fa£t  more,  that  is  mortal  to  his 
afTertions  It  is  the  ftate  of  our  fhipping  in  1762.  The 
author  had  his  reafons  for  flopping  (hort  at  the  preceding 
year.  It  would  have  appeared,  had  he  proceeded  farther, 
that  our  tonnage  was  in  a  courfe  of  uniform  augmentatitm, 
owing  to  the  freights  derived  from  our  foreign  conq'iefts,  and 
to  the  perfefl  fecurity  of  our  navigation  from  our  clear  and 
decided  fuperiority  at  lea.  This,  I  fay,  w  ould  have  appear- 
ed from  the  ftate  of  the  two  years. 


li    1 


176(.    Britifli,  527,557  tons. 
1762.   Do        559>537  tons. 


Foreign,  180,102  tons. 
Do.  1 29,502  tons. 


The  two  beft  years  of  the  peace  were  in  no  degree  e<]ua1  to 
thefe.  Much  of  the  navigation  of  1763  was  alfo  owing  to 
the  war ;  this  is  manifeft  from  the  large  part  of  it  employed 
in  the  carriage  from  the  ceded  iflands,  with  which  the  com- 
-  '       .  'munication 
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munlcation  ftill  continued  open.  No  fuch  circumflanccs  of 
glory  and  advantage  ever  attended  upon  a  war.  Too  hippy 
will  he  our  lot,  if  we  ihould  a;»ain  be  forced  into  a  war,  to 
behold  any  thing  that  fhail  rtfemble  them  ;  and  if  we  were 
not  then  the  better  for  ifiem,  it  is  not  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  God's  providence  to  mend  our  condition. 

In  vain  does  the  author  declaim  on  the  high  premium^ 
given  tor  the  loans  during  that  war.  liis  long  note  fuelled 
with  calculations  (even  luppofing  the  moft  inaccurate  of  all 
calculations  to  I  e  juft)  on  that  fubje6t  would  be  entirely 
thrown  away,  did  it  not  fcrve  to  raife  a  wonderful  opinion  of 
his  financial  (kill  in  thole  who  are  not  iefs  furpriled  than  edi- 
fied, when,  with  a  foleinn  face  and  myfterious  air,  they  are 
told  that  two  and  two  make  four.  For  what  elledo  we  learn 
from  this  note  ?  That  the  more  expence  that  is  incurred  by 
a  nation,  the  more  money  will  be  required  to  d.fray  it  ; 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  that  expence,  will 
be  the  continuance  of  borrowing  ;  that  the  incrcafe  of  bor- 
rowing and  the  increafe  of  debt  will  go  hand  in  hand ;  and 
laitly,  that  the  more  money  you  want,  the  harder  it  will  be 
to  get  It;  and  that  the  fcarcity  of  the  commodity  will  en- 
hance the  price.  Who  ever  doubted  the  truth,  or  the  infig- 
nificance,  of  thefe  propofitions  ?  what  do  they  prove  ?  that 
war  is  expenfive,  and  peace  defirable.  They  contain  nothing 
more  than  a  common-place  againft  war ;  the  ealieft  of  all  to- 
pics. To  bring  them  home  to  his  purpofe,  he  ought  to  have 
ihewn,  that  our  enemies  had  money  upon  better  terms ; 
which  he  has  not  fhewn,  neither  can  he.  I  (hall  fpeak  more 
fully  to  this  point  in  another  place.  He  ought  to  have  fhewn, 
that  the  money  they  raifed,  upon  whatever  terms,  had  pro- 
cured them  a  more  lucrative  return.  He  knows  that  our  ex- 
penditure purchafed  commerce  and  conquelt ;  theirs  acquired 
nothing  but  defeat  and  bankruptcy. 

Thus  the  author  has  laid  down  his  ideas  on  the  fubje6l  of 
war.  Next  follow  thofe  he  entertains  on  that  of  peace. 
The  treaty  of  Paris  upon  the  whole  has  his  approbation. 
Indeed,  if  his  account  of  the  war  be  juft,  he  might  have 
fpared  himfelf  all  further  trouble.  The  reft  is  drawn  on  as 
an  inevitable  conclufion.  If  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  had  the 
advantage,  (he  mull:  give  the  law  ;  and  the  peace,  though 
it  were  much  worfe  than  it  is,  had  ftill  been  a  good  one. 
But  as  the  world  is  yet  deluded  on  the  ftate  of  that  war, 
other  arguments  are  necefTary ;  and  the  author  has  in  my  opi- 
nion very  ill  fupplicd  them.     He   tells  of  many  things  we 
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linve  por,  anil  of  which  he  has  maJc  out  a  kind  of  bill. 
T  his  m.U'cr  niiy  he  hroiij^ht  within  .1  very  narrow  compafs, 
if  \vf  n.mc  to  conliiK  I  the  rctiuifitcs  of  a  good  peace  under 
fome  phin  ('.(linft  hends.  I  apprehend  they  may  be  reduced 
tuihfle:    I.  (lal)ility  ;  2.  indeirinificalion  ;  3.  alliance. 

As  u»  the  firlf,  the  author  more  than  obfcunly  hints  in 
ftveral  places;  that  he  thinks  the  peace  not  likely  to  lafl. 
However,  he  dpes  furnilh  a  fccurity,  a  fecuriiy,  in  any  light, 
I  fear,  hul  infiini^icnt ;  vn  his  h}pntheris  furtly  a  \ery  odd 
one.  *V.  I>y  iVipiilatinp  for  the  entire  iMiirefllon  of  the  conti- 
"  ncnt,  (l;«ys  he)  the  rcilorcil  J-'reiKh  iflands  arc  become  in 
*'  Tome  mearinc  dependent  on  the  nritilli  empire,  and  the 
*'  good  fiith  of  l'"rance  in  ohfcrvin^  the  treatv  is  guarantied 
"  by  the  \alue  at  ul'.ich  llie  clliniatcs  thiir  polfcirion  "  This 
author  foon  gio*vs  weary  of  his  principles.  T hey  feldom 
lad  him  for  two  pages  together.  When  the  advantages  of  the 
war  were  to  be  dtpieciated,  then  the  lofs  oi  the  ultramarine 
colonies  lij^hiened  the  cxpenccs  ot  France,  facilitated  her  re- 
mittances, and  ihcrtlore  I't-r  colomHi  put  them  into  nnr  bands. 
According  to  this  author's  fyftcm,  tlie  actual  polfelTion  of 
thofe  col<  nies  ought  to  give  us  little  or  no  advantage  in  the 
negociat'on  for  peace  ;  and  yet  the  chance  of  poffefring  them 
on  a  futnrc  otcalion  gives  a  perle6\  fecuriiy  for  tlic  preferva- 
linn  of  tiiat  peace.  The  conqueft  of  the  Havannah,  if  it  did 
not  lerve  Spain,  rather  dillrciled  Kngland,  fays  our  author'. 
Kut  the  m('tef}ation  which  her  galleons  may  fuffer  from  our 
flation  in  l^cnfaco'a  gives  us  advantages,  for  which  we  were 
not  allowed  to  credit  the  nation  for  the  Havannah  itfelf ;  a 
place  furely  full  as  well  fitUrtled  tor  every  external  purjxjfe  as 
PenfiKola,  and  of  a  little  more  internal  benefit  than  ten  thou- 
fand  Penfacolas. 

The  author  Tets  very  little  by  conquers;  I  fuppofe  it  is 
bccnufe  he  makes  them  lo  very  lighily.  On  this  (ubje6l  he 
fpeaks  with  the  greateft  certainty  imaginable.  We  have, 
According  to  him,  nothing  lo  do,  hut  to  go  and  take  poflef- 
fion,  whenever  we  think  proper,  of  the  French  and  Spanifh 
fcttlemcnts.  it  were  better  that  he  had  examined  a  little 
what  advantage  the  peace  gave  us  towards  the  invalion  of 
tLefe  colonies,  which  we  did  not   poifefs   before  the   peace. 


'  *♦  Our  merchants  futFered  by  ihe  de'ention  of  the  galleons, 
*'  as  their  conerpoiidents  in  Spain  were  dilabled  from  paying 
*•  them  for  their  goods  I'znt  to  America."     State  of  the  Nation, 
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It  would  not  have  been  amifs  if  he  hail  confiiltcd  the  public 
'  experience,   and  our  tommainlcrs,   comorning  the  abfoliitc 
certainty  of  thofe  conqiierts  on  which  he  is  pii-ilWI  to   found 
our  fccurity.     And  if.  after  all,  he   flionld  h.nc  dikovcrcd 
them  to  be  fo  very  fure,  nml  fo  very  ejily,  he  might,  at  lead, 
to  prefcrveconfil^ency,  have  looked  a  lew  pages  hack,  and 
(no  unplcallng  thinr^  to  him)    liftened  to  hinifelf,  where  he 
fays,  "  that  the  mofi  fuccefsfui  entcrprife  could  nnt  comptn- 
**  fate  to  the  nation  for  ihe  wade  of  its  people,  by  carrying 
**  on  war  in  unhealthy  climates."     A  pofition  which  he  re- 
peats again,  p.  9.     So  that,  according  to  himftU,  his  kvu- 
rity  is  not  worth  the  fuit.     Accoriling  to  fa^t,  he  lias  only  a 
chance,  God  knows  what  a  chance,  (»f  gitiiiig   at  it.     And 
therefore,  according  to  reafon,   the  giv'ng  up  the  mort  valu- 
able of  all  ponefllons,  in  hopes  to  cotifpier  therii  back,  under 
any  advantage  of  fituation,   is  the  m"H    ridicidous    fccurity 
that  ever  was  Imagined  for  the  peace  id  a  nation.     It  is  true 
his  friends  did  not  give  up  Canada ;  thry  could  not  give   up 
every  thing;  let  us  make  the  moft  of  if.      We  have  Canada, 
y\e  know  its  value.      We  have  not  the  IVeivh  any  longer  to 
fight  in  North  America ;  and,  from   this  ciicumftancc,  we 
derive  confiderablc  advantages.      But  here  let  me  rert  a  little. 
The  author  touches  upon  a  firing,  which   founds  under   his 
fingers  but  a  tremidous    and    melancholy    note.— —North 
America  was  once  indeed  a  great  flrength  to  this  nation,  in 
opportunity  of  ports,  in  fhips,  in  provifions,  in  men.     We 
found   her  a  found,    an   a£tive,  a  vigorous  member  of  the 
empire.     I  hope,  by  wife  management,  fhe  will  again  be- 
come fo.     But  one  of  our  capital  prclent  misfortunes  is,  her 
difcontent  and  difobedience.     To  which  of  the  author's  fa- 
vourites this  difcontent  is  owing,  we  all  know  but  too  fuffi- 

ciently. It  would  be  a  difmal  event,  if  this  foundation  of 

his  fccurity,  and  indeed  of  all  our  public  llrength,  fliould,  in 
reality,  become  our  weaknefs :  and  if  all  the  powers  of  this 
empire,  which  ought  to  fall  with  a  compa61ed  weight  upon 
the  head  of  our  enemies,  (liould  be  diflipated  and  diftratted 
by  a  jealous  vigilance,  or  by  hoftile  attempts  upon  one  ano- 
ther. Ten  Canadas  cannot  rellore  that  fecurity  for  the 
peace,  and  for  every  thing  valuable  to  this  country,  which 
we  have  loft  along  with  the  afFe6lion  and  the  obedience  of 
our  colonies.  He  is  the  wife  minifter,  he  is  the  true  friend  , 
to  Britain,  who  ihail  be  able  to  rellore  it.  - 
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'I'o  rcuirn  to  tite  fccuriiy  for  the  peace.     The  A\n\wr  tells 
us,  that  the  ori{;m.>l  <^rfat  pur  poles  of  the   war  were  more 
than  atcompltthed  by  the  trc.uy.     Surely    he  hus  experience 

I 


lis 


ami  riiulu)};  «noii«;h  to  know  that,  in  the  couric  of  a  war, 
cvtnts  ui.«y  happen,  that  rctuior  its  «)ri;;inal  very  far  from 
hi  inp  Hs  pnniipal  purpofe.  '1  his  original  niay  dwinilU:  by 
circumftames  (o  as  to  I'ccomc  not  a  pnrpofe  of  the  fccoml  or 
even  the  third  tnagnitnde.  I  trult  this  is  fo  obvious,  that  it 
will  not  be  ntcclTnry  to  ptit  cafes  for  its  ijluflration.  fn  that 
war,  as  loon  as  Spain  tiiterctl  into  .ne  quaricl,  the  fccurity 
ol  Norij^  Ann'iicii  was  no  Irnjur  the  foli  nor  the  forcmoll 
object.  The  I'lnnly  compni-l  li.ul  been  I  know  not  how  long 
InUire  In  aj'Jtatinn  But  then  it  was  that  we  faw  produced 
into  day-r'p,ht  and  i\f[\on  the  moll  odious  in<l  moft  formida- 
ble of  all  the  confpiracies  a^ainft  the  liberties  of  I'Airope, 
llut  ever  has  been  framed.  The  war  with  Spain  was  the 
firll  fruiis  of  lliat  league  ;  and  a  lecurity  againft  that  league 
oiipht  to  have  been  the  fundamental  point  of  a  pacification 
with  the  powers  who  compnle  it.  We  had  materials  in  our 
hands  to  have  conftru6tcd  that  fecniity  in  Inch  a  manner  as 
never  to  be  Ihaken.  Rut  how  did  ihe  viruious  and  able  men  of 
our  author  labour  for  this  great  tn{.\  ?  I  hey  took  no  one  ftep 
toward;-  is.  On  the  contrary  they  countenanced,  and  indeed, 
as  far  as  it  dtrpentled  on  them,  recogni/ed  it  in  all  its  parts ; 
for  our  plenipotentiary  treated  with  thofe  who  afted  for  the 
two  crowns,  as  if  they  had  been  tiifferent  miniftcrs  of  the 
fame  monarch.  The  Spanifli  miniHer  received  his  inl^ruc- 
tions,  not  from  Madrid,  but  from  Verfailles. 

1  his  was  not  hid  from  our  miniOers  at  home,  -^nd  the 
difcovtry  ought  to  have  alarmed  them,  If  the  good  of  their 
country  had  been  the  obje6l  of  their  anxiety.  They  could 
not  but  have  feen  that  the  whole  Spanilh  monarchy  was  melt- 
ed down  into  the  cabinet  of  Verlailles.  But  tliey  thought 
this  circumrtance  an  advantage;  as  it  enabled  them  to  go 
through  with  their  work  the  more  expeditioufly.  Kxpediti- 
on  was  every  thing  to  them  ;  becaufe  France  might  happen 
during  a  protracted  ncgociation  todilcover  the  great  impofi- 
tion  of  our  victories. 

fn  tlie  famv.'  fpint  they  negociated  the  terms  of  the  peace. 
If  it  were  thought  advifable  not  to  take  any  pofitive  fecurity 
from  Spain,  the  mnlt  obvious  principles  of  policy  di£tated 
that  the  bu!  i?  en  of  tlie  cellions  ought  to  fall  upon  France  ; 
and  that  every  thing  which  was  of  grace  and  favour  fhould 
be   given  to  Spain.     Spain  could   not,  on  her  part,    have 
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exccMtcil  a  capital  article  in  the  family  compact,  whuh 
obliged  her  lo  compcnfatc  the  lofTcs  ol  France.  At  '  'd 
flic  could  not  doit  in  Aincric;.  ;  for  ihc  wis  wxprtfsly  »\-cclii- 
ded  by  the  treaty  of  Uirccnt  from  ccdifij;;  any  territory  or 
giving  any  advantage  in  trade  to  that  power.  What  did 
our  miniUers?  They  look  Mom  Spain  the  tciritory  of  Flo- 
rida, an  objefl  of  no  value  except  to  fhcw  our  difpofitions 
to  be  quite  equal  at  lead  towaids  both  powers;  and  they 
enabled  France  to  conjpenfatc  Spain  by  the  gift  of  I-omli- 
an*;  loading  us  with  all  the  tiarnineis,  leaving  the  .id  »<f 
kindnefs  with  France,  and  opening  thereUy  a  il'or  to  the 
fulfilling  of  this  the  mod  coniolid.iting  aitulc  of  the  family 
compa^.  Accordingly  that  dangerous  league,  thus  abet- 
ted and  authorifed  by  the  Fngidh  minirtry  without  an  at- 
tempt to  invalidate  it  in  any  way,  or  in  any  of  its  parts, 
exifts  to  this  hour ;  and  has  grown  ftronger  and  Wronger, 
every  hour  ot  its  exidence. 

As  to  the  fecond  component  of  a  good  peace,  compnfati- 
oriy  I  have  but  little  trouble  ;  the  author  has  faid  nothing 
upon  that  head.  He  has  nothing  to  fay.  After  a  war  ot 
fuch  expence,  this  ought  to  have  been  a  capital  confiderari- 
on.  But  on  what  he  has  been  fo  prudently  fdent,  1  think 
it  is  right  to  fpeak  plainly.  All  our  new  acquifitions  toge- 
ther, at  this  time,  fcarce  afford  matter  of  revenue  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  their 
edablidiments ;  not  one  diilling  towards  the  iedu6lion  of 
our  debt.  Guadaloupe  or  Martinico  alone  would  have  gi- 
ven us  material  aid  ;  much  in  the  way  of  duties,  much  in 
the  way  of  trade  and  navigation.  A  good  minidiy  would 
have  confidered  how  a  renewal  of  the  Afjlcnto  might  have 
been  obtained.  We  had  as  much  right  to  afk  it  at  the  trea- 
ty of  Paris  as  at  the  featy  of  Utrecht.  VVe  had  incompa- 
rably more  in  our  hands  to  purchafe  it.  Floods  of  treafurc 
would  have  poured  into  this  kingdom  from  fuch  a  fource ; 
and,  u  der  proper  management,  no  fmall  part  of  it  would 
have  taken  a  public  diredion,  and  have  frudificd  an  ex- 
hauded  exchequer. 

If  this  gentleman's  hero  of  finance,  indead  of  flying  from 
a  treaty,  which  though  he  now  defends,  he  could  not  ap- 
prove, and  would  not  oppofe,  if  he,  indeid  of  fliifting  in.j 
an  office,  which  removed  him  from  the  manufadlure  cf  the 
treaty,  had,  by  his  credit  with  the  then  great  dire6lnr, 
acquired  for  us  thefe,  or  any  of  thefe  objeds,  the  pofleiTu.n 
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of  Gcadaloupe  or  Martinique,  or  of  the  renewal  of  the  Af- 
fiaitOy  he  might  have  held  his  head  high  in  his  country  ; 
becaufe  he  would  have  performed  real  fervice  ;  ten  'hou- 
fand  limes  more  real  fervice,  than  all  the  occonorny  of 
which  this  writer  is  perpciiial'y  talking,  or  all  the  little 
tricks  of  finance,  which  the  expertefl:  juggler  of  the  ireafu- 
ry  can  pradtife,  could  amount  to  in  a  thouland  years.  But 
the  occafion  is  loll;  the  time  is  gone,  perhaps  for  ever. 

Ai  to  the  third  requifite,  alliunce,  there  too  the  author  it 
filent.  What  ftrtngth  of  that  kind  did  they  acquire  ?  TJhey 
got  no  one  new  ally  ;  they  flrip^  the  enemy  of  not  a  fingle 
old  one.  They  diigufted  (iiow  jiiftly,  or  unjuftly,  matters 
not)  every  ally  we  had  ;  and,  from  that  time  to  this,  we 
ftcind  friendlcls  in  Europe.  But  of  this  naked  condition  of 
their  country,  I  know  fonne'people  are  not  afliamed.  They 
have  their  lyftcMii  of  politics  ;  our  anceftors  grew  great  by 
another.  In  this  manner  thefe  virtuous  men  concluded  the 
peace  ;  and  their  practice  is  only  confonant  to  their  theory. 

Many  thmgs  inoie  might  be  ohkrvcd  on  ih's  curious 
head  of  our  author^s  fpecuiations.  But,  taking  leave  of 
what  the  writer  fay?  in  his  ferious  part,  if  he  be  ferious  in 
any  part,  I  fhall  only  juft  point  out  a  piece  of  his  pLjfaircry. 
No  man,  I  believe,  ever  denied  that  tlie  time  for  making 
peace  is  that  in  whicn  the  bcft  terms  may  be  obtained.  But 
what  that  time  is,  together  with  the  ufe  that  has  tieen 
miide  of  it,  we  are  to  judge  by  feeing  whether  terms, 
adequate   to  our  advantages,  and  to  our  neceiliries,  have 

been  adually  obtained. Here  is  the  pinch  of  the  quef- 

tion,  and  to  which  the  author  ou,c;iH  to  have  let  bis  flioul- 
ders  in  earnetl.  Jnftead  of  doing  this,  he  flips  out  pf  the 
harnefs  by  a  jefl ;  and  fneeringly  tells  us,  that,  to  deter- 
mine t  lis  point,  we  muft  know  the  fecrets  of  the  French 
and  Spanilh  cabinets  *,  and  that  parliament  was  pleafed  to 


^  Soiucthing  however  has  tranfpired  in  the  quarrels  among 
thole  concerned  in  that  tranfaCtion.  It  fcems  the  _gW  Gm«i  of 
Britain,  fo  much  vaunted  by  our  author,  did  his  duty  nobly. 
WhiJd  we  were  gaining  fucL  advantages,  the  court  of  France 
was  aft6ni(hed  at  our  conceflions.  *'  J'ai  apporte  a  Verfailles, 
*'  il  eft  vrai,  le^  ratifications  du  Roi  d'Angleterre,  a  vo fire  grand 
*'  stonnement^  et  a  celui  de  bien  d^autres,  Je  dois  cela  au  bontes 
"  du  Roi  d'Angleterre,  a  celles  de  Milord  Bute,  a  Monf,  le 
"  Couuc  de  Viry,  a  Monf.  le  Ducde  Nivernois,  et  a  fin,  i  mon 
'*  fg^voir  faire."    Lettres,  &c.  du  Chev.  D'Eon,  p.  51. 
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approve  the  treaty  of  peace  without  calling  for  the  corrcf- 
pondence  concerning  it.  How  jiill  this  laicafm  on  that 
parliament  may  be,  1  fay  not  ;  but  how  becoming  in  the 
author,  I  leave  it  to  his  friends  to  determine. 

Having  thus  gone  through  he  quedions  of  war  and  pence, 
the  author  proceeds  to  ftalt-  our  debt,  and  the  inte.eft  which 
it  carried,  at  the  time  of  the  trcary,  with  the  unfairnefs 
and  inaccuracy,  however,  which  diftin!>,uilh  all  his  aflcrti- 
ons,  and  all  his  calculations.  To  dett£t  every  fallacy,  anJ 
rectify  every  millake,  would  be  endlefs.  It  will  be  tr.Gu;;h 
to  point  out  a  few  of  them,  in  order  to  fliew  how  unfatc  it 
is  to  place  any  thing  like  an  implicit  trull  in  fuch  a  writer. 

The  intereft  of  debt  contracted  during  the  war,  is  ftalcd 
by  the  author  at  jT  2,614,892.     The  particulars  appear  in 
pages  14  and  16.    Among  them  is  dated  the  unfunded  debt, 
£.  9,975,017,  fuppoled  to  carry  intereft  on  a  medium  at  3 
per  cent,  which  amounts  to  £.  299,250.     We  are  referred 
to  the  Confiderations  on  the  'Trade  and  Finances  of  the  King- 
dom,   p.  20,    for    the   particulars    of   that  unfunded  debt. 
Turn  to  the  work,  and  to  the  place  referred  to  by  the  au- 
thor himfeif,  if  you  have' a  mind  to  fee  a  clear  detedion  of 
a  capital  fallacy  of  this  article  in   his  account.     You  will 
there  fee  that  this  unfunded  debt  confills  of  the  nine  follow- 
ing articles ;    the  remaining  fubfidy  to  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  ;    the  remaining  dedimmagement  to  the  landgrave  of 
Hefle  ;  the  German  demands ;    the  army  and  ordnance  ex- 
traordinaries ;    the  deficiencies  of  grants  and  funds ;    Mr. 
Touchit*s  claim  ;    the  dtbt  due  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Barba- 
does  ;  Exchequer  bills ;  and  Navy  debt.     The  extreme  fal- 
lacy of  this  ftate  cannot  efcape  any  reader  who  will  be  at 
the  pfiins  to  compare  the  intereft  money,  with  which  he  af- 
firms  ai,  ro  have  been  loaded,  in   his  Stats  of  the  Nation^ 
with  the  items  of  the  principal  debt  to  which  he  refers  in 
his  Cm  ft  derations.     The  recder   muft  obfcrve,  that  of  this 
long  lift  of  nine  articles,  only  two,  the  Exchequer  bills,  and 
part  uf  the  Navy  debt,  carried  any  intereft  at  all.     The 
firft  amounted  to /^.  1,800,000  ;    and  this  undoubtedly  car- 
ried  inter-sft.     The  whole  Navy  debt  indeed  amounted  to 
jT.  4,576,9'  5  ;  bur  of  this  only  a  part  carried  intereft.   The 
author  of  the  Cmftderations^  &c.   I.ibours  to  prove  this  very 
point  in  p.  16;    an<f  Mr.  G.  has  always   defended  himfeif 
lipon  the  fame  ground,    for  the  infullicient  provifion  he 
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maile  for  the  difcliarge  of  that  debt.     The  reader  may  fee 
their  own  aiithorliy  for  it ''. 

Mr.  G-  (lid  in  fa6l  provide  no  more  than  £.  2,150,000, 
for  the  dilcharge  of  thcfe  bills  in  two  years.  It  is  much  to 
be  wiflied  that  ihcfe  gtMitlcmen  would  lay  their  heads  to- 
j.;cthcr,  that  they  would  confider  well  tins  matter,  and  agree 
upon  f(»mcihing.  For  when  the  fcanty  provifion  made  for 
the  unfunded  debt  is  to  be  vindicated,  then  we  are  told  it  is 
a  very  fmnll  fart  of  that  debt  which  carries  intereft.  But 
when  the  public  date  is  to  be  teprelcnted  in  a  miferable  con- 
dition, and  the  confequenccb  of  the  late  war  to  be  laid  be- 
foic  us  in  dreadful  colours,  then  we  are  to  be  told  that  the 
unfunded  debt  is  within  a  trifle  of  ten  millions,  and  fo  large 
a  portion  of  ii  carries  intcreft  that  we  muft  not  compute 
lefs  than  ;^  per  c<-rit.  upon  the  tvhr.le. 

In  the  year  1764,  parliament  voted  ^.  650,000,  towards 
the  difcharge  of  the  navy  debt.  Thii>  fum  could  not  be 
npplied  folely  to  the  difcharge  of  bills  carrying  intereft  : 
bccauie  part  of  (he  debt  due  on  feamens  wages  mufl  have 
been  paid,  and  fome  bills  car.ied  no  intereft  at  all.  Notwith- 
llanding  this,  we  find  by  an  account  in  the  Journals  of  the 
H.  of  C.  in  the  following  feflion,  that  the  navy  debt  carry- 
ing mtereil  was  on  the  31ft  of  December,   1764,  no  more 
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^  *'  The  navy  bills  are  not  due  till  fix  months  after  they  have 
been  itfucd  ;  fix  nionths  alfo  of  the  feamens  wages  by  ac^  of 
putliament  murt  be,  and,  in  confequence  of  the  rules  prefcri- 
bed  by  that  aft,  twelve  months  wages  generally,  and  often 
much  more,  are  retained  ;  and  there  has  been  befides  at  all 
times  a  large  arrear  of  pay,  which,  though  kept  in  the  ac- 
counr,  could  never  be  claimed,  the  perlon;:  to  whom  it  was 
due  hdving  left  neither  aflignees  nor  rcprefentaiives.  The  pre- 
c:fe  amount  of  fuch  fums  cannot  be  aii  eitained  ;  but  they  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  Itfs  than  13  cr  14.  hundred  thoijfand 
pounds.  On  31II  Dec.  1754,  when  the  navy  debt  was  redu- 
ced nearly  as  low  as  it  could  be,  it  iVill  .Muounted  to  1,296,567/. 
18.'.  1 1  \d.  confjiling  chiefly  of  articles  which  could  not  then 
be  difcharged  ;  fuch  articles  will  be  larger  now,  in  proportion 
to  the  encreafe  of  the  eftablifhment  ;  and  an  allowance  muft 
always  be  made  for  them  in  judging  of  the  ftate  of  the  navy 
debt,  though  they  are  ditlinguifliable  in  the  account.  In  pro- 
viding for  that  which  is  payable,  the  principal  objefl  of  the 
Icgiflature  is  always  to  difcharge  the  bills,  for  they  are  the 
greatefl  article  ;  they  be'  •  an  intereft  of  4  per  cent.  ;  and, 
when  the  quan  ity  of  them  is  I^-rge,  they  are  a  heavy  incum- 
brance upon  all  money  tranfadions.' 

than- 
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than  £.  1,687,442.  I  am  fure  therefore  that  I  admit  too 
much  when  I  admit  the  navy  debi  carrying  intercll,  ^fter 
the  creation  of  the  navy  annuities  in  the  year  1763,  to 
have  been  £.  2,200,000.  Add  the  exchequer  bills,  and 
the  whole  unfunded  debt  carrying  intercll  will  be  four  mil- 
lions, inftead  of  ten  ;  and  the  annual  intcrell  puid  for  it  at 
4  per  cent,  will  be  £.  160,000  iiiftead  of  jT.  299,250.  An 
error  of  no  fmall  magnitude,  and  vvhii  li  could  nut  have 
been  owing  to  inadvertency. 

The  mifreprclfntaiion  of  the  encrenfe  of  the  peace  efta- 
bliihment  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  inte- 
rert  on  the  unfunded  debt.  The  encreafe  is  great  undoubt- 
edly. However,  the  author  finds  no  fault  with  it,  and 
urges  it  only  as  a  matter  of  argument  to  fupport  the  llrange  • 
chimerical  propofals  he  is  to  make  us  in  the  clofe  of  his 
work  for  the  encreafe  of  revenue.  Tiie  greater  he  made 
that  eftablifhmenl,  the  ftronger  he  expected  to  ftand  in  ar- 
gument :  but,  whatever  he  expefited  or  propofcd,  he  flionld 
have  dated  the  matter  fairly.  He  tells  us  that  this  tfta- 
blifhment  is  near  jT.  1,500,000  more  than  it  was  in  1752, 

1753,  *'^^  other  years  of  peace.  Ths  he  has  done  in  his 
ufual  manner,  by  alFertion,  without  troubling  himfelf  either 
with  proof  or  probabili  v.  For  he  has  not  given  us  any 
flate  of  the   peace  eft    ^lifhment   in    the    years   1753    ^"^  ' 

1754,  the  time  which  e  means  to  compare  with  the  pre- 
fcnt.  As  I  am  obliged  o  force  him  to  that  preciflon,  from 
which  he  always  f^ies  as  from  his  mon:  dangeious  enemy,  I 
have  been  at  the  trouble  to  fearch  the  Journals  in  the  pe- 
riod between  the  two  laft  wars  :  and  I  find  that  the  peace 
eftablilhnient,  confiding  of  the  navy,  the  ordnance,  and 
the  feveral  incidental  expences,  amounted  0  £.  2,346,594. 
Now  is  this  writer  wild  enough  to  imagine,  that  the  peace 
eflablifhment  of  1764,  and  the  fubfequent  years,  made  up 
from  the  lame  articles,  is  jT.  3,800,000  and  upwards  ?  His 
alTcrtiwU  however  goes  to  tfiis.  But  1  inuft  take  the  liberty 
of  correiSting  him  in  this  grofs  millake,  and  from  an  autho- 
rity he  cannot  refufe,  from  his  favouritv;  work,  and  ftanding 
authority,  the  Confiderations.     We   find   there,  in  p.  39', 

,  ,  .  the 

*  Navy,  •    i      1,4:10,900 

Army,                                       ■     .  1,268,500 

Ordnance,  '      "        .     174,600 

The  four  American  Governments,  19,200 


Carried  over,        ^.  2,913,200 


w 
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the    peace    cft^blifhment    of  1^64    and    1765    ftated    at 
£■  3*609, 700-     This  is  near  two  hundred  ihoul'and  pounds 
lefs  than  that  given  in  the  State  of  the  Nation.     But  even 
from  thi5,  in  order  to  render  the  articles  which  compofe  the 
peace  eflablifhment  in  tiie  two  periods  correlpondent  (for 
otherwife  they  cannot  be  compared),  we  muft  dedu6t  firft, 
his  articles  of  the  deficiency  of  hind  and  malt,  which  a- 
mount  to  £.  300,000.      Jhey  certainly  are  no  part  of  the 
eftablifhment,  nor  are  they  included  in  that  fum,  which  I 
have  dated  above  for  the  eflahlilhment   in  the  time  of  the 
former  peace.     If  they  were  proper  to  be  llated  at  all,   ihey 
ought  to  be  ftated  in  both  accounts.     We  muft  alfo  deduft 
the  deficiencies  of  funds  jr.202,400.     'I'hefe   deficiencies 
are  the  difference  between  the  intereft  ch{»iged  on  the  pub- 
lic for  monies  borrowed,  and  the  produce  of  the  taxes  laid 
for  the  difcharge  of  that  intereft.     Annual  provifion  is  in- 
deed  to  be  made  for  them  by  parliament :    but  in  the  en- 
quiry betorc  us,  which  ib  only  what  charge  is  brought  on 
the  public  by  intercfl  paid  or  to  be  paid  for  money  borrow- 
ed, the  utmofl  that  the  author  fhould  do  is  to  bring  into  the 
account  the  full  intereft  for  all   that  money.     This  be  has 
done  in  page  13,  and  he  repeats  it  in  p.  15,  the  very  page 
I  am  now  examininii;,  £.  2,614,892.     To  comprehend  af- 
terwards in  the  peace  eftablilhment  the  deficiency  of  the 
fund  created  for  [layment  of  that  intereft,  would  be  laying 
twice  to  the  account  of  the  war  part  of  the  fame  fum. 
Suppofe  ten  miliions,  borrowed  at  4  p:*"  cent,  and  the  fund 
for    payment  or    the    intereft   to   produce   no   more    than 
£.  200,00c.     The  whole  annual  charge  on   the  public    is 
^400,000.     It  can  be  no  more.     But  to  charge  the  inte- 
rert  in  one  part  of  the  account,  and  then  the  deficiency  in 
the  other,  v.ould  be  charging  £.  6c 0,000.     The  deficien- 
cy of  funds  muft  tlicefore  be  alfo  dedu£ted  from  the  peace 

BroHght  over,  £.  2,913,20s 

General  Surveys  in  America,  1,600 

Foundling  Hofpital,  . '            38,000 

To  the  African  Committee,  13,000 

For  the  Civil  Eftabliflimerit  on  the  Coafl:  ol  Africa,     $,500 

Militia,                                        '  100,000 

Deficiency  of  Land  and  Malt,  300,000 

Deficiency  of  fund ^-,  202,400 

Extraordinaries  of  th«  Army  and  Navy,  35>ooo 

"       .     "  Total,  £.  3,608^700 

efta- 
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eflablifhment  in  the  Confidcraiions;  and  then  the  peace 
eftablifhment  in  that  author  will  be  reduced  10  the  fame  ar- 
ticles with  thofe  included  in  the  Turn  I  h^ve  already  men- 
tioned for  the  peace  ellablifliment  before  the  lull  war,  in 
the  year  I7S3>  ^'^^  •754" 


Peace  eftabliOiment  in  the  Confideration'i, 
Dedu6k  deficiency  of  land  and  mah,     3^)0,000 
Ditto  of  funds,  '  202,400 


Peace  eflablirnment  before  the  late' 
vvar>  in  which  no  deficiencies  of 
land  and  malt,  or  'funds,  are  in- 
cluded,   -■       '•  i 


3,609,700 


502,400 

3,107,300 
2^346,594 


Difference,  £.  760,706 
Being  about  half  the  fum  which  our  author  has  been  plea- 
jcd  to  fuppofe  it.  Let  us  put  the  whole  together.  The  au- 
thor flates, 

I 
Difference  of  peace  eftablifhment  before   and? 

■  «— »«  >  1,500,000 


fince  the  war, 
Interefl  of  debt  contracted  by  the  war. 


The  real  difference  in  the  peace  7       c     \r 

eflablifhment  is,  i    760,706 

The  aftual  inifcrtft  of) 

the  funded  debt,  m-^       ^^ 

eluding  thatchargulr  2,315,642 

on  the  finking  fund,\  tt 


2,614,892 
4,114,89a 


I     '(':' 


The  a£lual  interefl:  of 
unfunded  debt  at 
molt,         ■ 


1 


160,000 


Total  interell  of  debt  con  traded  )      .^^  <  ^ 
by  .he  war,  }  M75.642 

Increafe  of  peace  eflablifhment,  and  intereil  of  7         ,      g 
the  new  debt,  • 3  ^*  30j340 


Error  of  the  author,  £.    878,544 

U 
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It  is  true  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army  have  been  found 
confiderably  greater  than  the  author  of  the  Confiderations 
was  pleal'cd  to  foretcl  they  would  be.  .  The  author  of  the 
Prefent  State  avails  himfelf  oF  that  increafe,  and,  finding 
it  fuit  his  purpofe,  lets  the  whole  down  in  the  peace  trta- 
blilhmeiii  of  the  prelent  times.  If  this  is  allowed  him,  his 
error  perhaps  may  be  reduced  to  £.  700,000.  But  I  doubt 
ihc  author  of  the  Confukrations  will  inu  thank,  him  for  ad- 
mitting ^.  200,000,  ar.d  upwards,  as  ihe  peace-eftablifh- 
mcni  tor  extraordinaries,  when  that  author  has  fo  much  la- 
boured to  confine  them  within  £.  35,000. 

Thele  are  fome  ol  the  capital  fallacies  of  the  anthor.  To 
break  the  thread  of  my  difrourfe  as  little  as  poffible,  I  have 
thrown  into  the  notes  Ionic  inftances,  though  God  knows 
tar  from  the  whole,  ol  his  inaccuracies,  inconfiftencies,  and 
want  of  cominon  care.  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  take 
fome  notice  of  them,  in  order  to  take  otf  from  any  autho- 
rity this  writer  may  have  ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  defe- 
rence which  carelefs  men  ate  apt  to  pay  to  one  who  boldly 
arrays  his  recounts,  ami  tnarlhals  his  figures,  in  perfect 
confidence  that  their  corre6tnefs  will  never  be  examined''. 

How- 
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^  upon  the  money  borrowed  in  1760,  the  premium  of  i  per 
tent,  was  for  z\  year  ,  not  for  20;  this  annuity  has  been  paid  8 
years  iiiftead  of  7  ;  the  fum  paid  is  therefore  j^.  640,000  inllead 
of  £.  560,000  ;  the  remaining  term  is  worth  10  years  and  a  quar- 
ter, inllead  of  1 1  yl.ar^i  *  ;  its  value  is  £.  820,000,  inUead  of 
/,.  880,000  ;  and  the  whole  value  of  that  prenu'um  isj^.  1,460,000 
inllead  of  £.  1,440,000  The  like  errors  are  obfervable  in  his 
computation  on  the  additional  capital  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  loan 
of  that  year.  In  like  manner,  on  the  loan  of  176a,  the  author 
computes  on  5  years  payments  inftead  of  6  ;  and  fays  in  cxprefs 
terms,  that  take  15  from  19,  and  there  remain  13.  Thefe  are 
not  errors  of  the  pen  or  the  prefs ;  the  leveral  computations  pur- 
fueci  in  this  part  of  the  work  with  great  diligence  and  earneft- 
jiefs  prove  them  error;;  upon  much  deliberation.  Thus  the  pre- 
niiunjs  in  1759  are  calt  up  £.  90,000  too  little,  an  error  in  the 
firft  rule  of  arithmetic.  "  The  annuities  borrowed  in  1756  and 
•'  1 7  58  are,"  fays  he,  "  to  continue  till  redeemed  by  parlia- 
**  meut."  He  does  not  take  notice  that  the  fiifl  are  irredeem- 
able till  February  1771,  the  oiher  till  July  I78z.  In  this  the 
amount  of  the  premiums  is  computed  on  the  time  which  they 
have  run  Weakly  and  Ignorantly;  for  he  might  have  added  to 
this  and   ftrengtheued  his  argument,  fuch  as  it  is,  by  charging 

alib 

*  Sec  Smirt  nod  Demoivrc.  ' 
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However,  for  argument,  I  am  content  to  take  his  ftatc 
of  it.  The  debt  was  and  is  enormous.  Tlie  war  was  ex- 
penfive.  The  beft  oeconomy  had  not  perhaps  been  ufed. 
But  I  muft  obferve,  that  war  and  oeconomy  are  things  not 
calily  reconciled  ;  and  that  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards 
parfimony  in  fuch  a  ftate  may  be  the  word  management, 
and  in  the  end  the  word  oeconomy  in  the  world,  hazarding 
t'le  total  lofs  oF  all  the  charge  incurred,  and  of  every  thing 
elfe  along  with  it. 

But  cut  bono  all  this  detail  of  our  debt  ?  Has  the  author 
given  a  fingle  light  towards  any  material  reduftion  of  it  ? 
Not  a  glimmering.  We  fl\all  fee  in  its  place  what  fort  of 
thing  he  propofcs.  But  before  he  commences  his  operati- 
ons, in  order  to  fcare  the  public  imagination,  he  raifes  by 
art  magic  a  thick  mirt  before  our  eyes,  through  which  glare 
the  mod  ghalHy  and  horrible  phantoms  : 

Hunc  igitur  terrorem  animi  tenehraf'iue  neceJJ^e  ejlf 
Non  raJii  foUif  neque  lucicla  tela  diei  , 

Dijcutiantf  Jed  natura  Jpecies  rut  toque. 

Let  us  therefore  calmly,  if  we  can  for  the  fright  into 
which  he  has  put  us,  appreciate  thofe  dreadful  and  deform- 
ed gorgons  and  hydras,  which  inhabit  the  joylefs  regions  of 
an  imagination,  fruitful  in  nothing  but  the  produflion  of 
monfters. 

His  whole  reprefentation  is  founded  on  the  fuppofed  ope- 
ralion  of  our  debt,  upon  our  manufadures,  and  our  trade. 
To  this  caufe  he  attributes  a  certain  fuppofed  dearnefs  of 
the  neccflaries  of  lite,  which  muft  compel  our  manufaflu- 
rers  to  emigrate  to  cheaper  countries,  particularly  to  France, 
and  with  them  the  manufadure.  Thence  confumption  de- 
clining, and  with  Jt  revenue.  He  will  not  permit  the  real 
balance  of  our  trade  to  be  eftimated  fo  high  as  £.  2,500,000, 
and    the  intereft  of    the    debt    to    foreigners    cairies    off 


u 


alfo  the  additional  i  per  cent,  from  the  day  on  which  he  wrote  to 
at  leaft  that  day  on  which  thefe  annuities  become  redeemable. 
To  make  ample  amends,  however,  he  has  added  to  the  premi- 
ums of  15  per  cent  in  1759,  ^"^'  '^  per  cent,  in  1760,  the  annu- 
ity paid  for  them  fince  their  commencement  ;  the  fallacy  of 
which  is  manifeft  :  for  the  premiums  in  thefe  cafes  can  be  neither 
more  or  lefs  than  the  additional  capital  for  which  the  public 
Hands  engaged,  and  Is  juft  the  fame  whether  9  or  500  years  an- 
nuity has  been  paid  for  it.  In  private  life,  no  man  perfuades 
himfelf  that  he  has  borrowed  £.  200,  becaufe  he  happens  to  have 
paid  20  years  interell  on  loan  oi  £.  100. 

-  r  /.  IjCOO.OOO 
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£.  1,500,000  of  that  bnlancc.  Thar  France  is  not  in  the 
lame  condition.  Then  follow  iiis  waiiings  and  lamcntings, 
which  he  renews  over  and  over,  accoiding  to  his  cuftom  — 
a  declining  trade,  and  decrcnfuig  fpecie  —  on  the  point  of 
becoming  tributary  10  France  —  of  lofing  Ireland  —  of  ha- 
ving the  colonies  torn  away  from  us. 

The  firft  thing  upon  which  I  Ihall  obferve  is,  what  he 
takes  for  granted  as  the  cleareft  of  all  propofitions,  the  emi- 
gration of  our  manufadurers  to  France.  I  undertake  to  fay 
that  this  affertion  is  totally  groundlefs,  and  I  challenge  the 
author  to  bring  any  fort  of  proof  of  it.  If  living  is  cheaper 
in  France,  that  is,  to  be  had  for  lefs  fpecie,  wages  are  pro- 
portionably  lower.  No  manufafturer,.  let  the  living  be 
what  it  will,  was  ever  known  to  fly  for  refuge,  to  low  wa- 
ges. Money  is  the  firft  thing  which  attrads  him.  Accord- 
ingly our  wages  attrri6l  artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
From  two  fhillings  to  one  (hilling,  is  a  fall,  in  all  mens 
imaginations,  which  no  calculation  upon  a  diflference  in  the 
price  of  rhe  neceiraries  of  life  can  compenfate.  But  it  will 
be  hard  to  prove,  that  a  French  artificer  is  better  {td^ 
cloathed,  lod;2;eH,  and  warmed,  than  one  in  England  ;  for 
that  is  the  (enfe,  and  the  only  fenfe,  of  living  cheaper.  If, 
in  truth  and  fa6^,  our  artificer  fares  as  well  in  all  thefe  ref- 
pefls,  as  one  in  the  fame  llate  in  France  —  how  ftands  the 

,.  matter  in  point  of  opinion  and  prejudice,  the  fprings  by 
which  people  in  that  clafs  of  life  are  chiefly  actuated  ?  The 
idea  of  our  common  people,  concerning  French  living,  is 
dreadful  \  altogether  as  dreadful  as  our  author's  can  ppffibly 
be  of  the  ftate  of  his  own  country  ;  a  way  of  thinking  that 

-  will  hardly  ever  prevail  on  them  to  defert  to  France  '. 

But,  leaving  the  author's  fpeculations,  the  hSt  is,  they 

■  have  not  defcrted  ;  and  of  courfe  the  manufa£ture  cannot 
be  departed,  or  departing,  with  them.  I  am  not  indeed 
able  to  ^'ct  at  all  the  details  of  all  our  manufa£ture  ;  though, 
I  think,  I  have  taken  full  as  much  pains  for  that  purpole  as 
our  author.  Some  J  have  by  me  ;  and  they  do  not  hither- 
to, thank  God,  fupport  the  author's  complaint,  unlefs  a 
vaft  incrcafe  of  the  quantity  of  goods  nvanuia<5lured,  be  a 
proof  of  lofiiig  the  manufa<^ure.     On  a  view  of  the  regif- 

'  Tn  a  courfe  of  years  a  few  !uanura£lurers  have  been  tempted 
abroad,  nqt  by  cheap  living,  but  by  immenle  premiuujs,  to  fee 
up  as  mafters,  and  to  introduce  the  manufadlure.  1  his  mull: 
happen  in  every  country  eminent  for  the  (kill  of  its  artificers, 
and  has  nothing  10  do  with  taxes  anvl  the  price  of  provilion. 

.■  ters 
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ters  in  the  Weft  riding  of  Yorkihire,  for  three  years  before 
the  war,  and  for  the  three  laft,  it  appears,  that  the  quanti- 
ties of  cloths  entered  were  as  follow  : 


1752. 
»753- 
'754- 


1765. 

1767. 

3  years,  ending  1767, 
3  years,   ending  1754, 

Encreafe,  '  ' 


Pieces  broad. 
60,7  24 

5S»358 
56,070 

172.152 

Pieces  broad. 
54,660 

72^575 
102,428 

229,663 
172,152 


Pieces  narrow. 
72,442 
71,618 
72,394 

216,454 

Pieces  narrow. 

77»4i9     , 

78.893 

78,819 


235*131 
216,454 


57,511     Encreafe,     18,677 


In  this  mrinncr  this  capital  branch  of  manufadure  has 
encreafed,  under  the  encreafe  of  taxes ;  and  this  not  from 
a  declining,  but  from  a  f^reatly  flourifhing  period  of  com- 
merce. I  may  fay  the  fame  on  the  bed  authority  of  the 
fabrick  of  thin  goods  at  Halifax  ;  of  the  bays  at  Rochdale  ; 
and  of  that  infinite  variety  of  admirable  manufadlures  that 
grow  and  extend  every  year  among  the  fpirited,  inventive, 
and  enterpri7Jng  traders  of  Manchefter. 

A  trade  fometimes  feems  to  perilh  when  it  only  afTumes 
a  different  form.  Thus  the  coarfeft  woollens  were  formerly 
exported  in  great  quantities  to  Ruffia.  The  Ruffians  now 
fupply  themfelves  with  thefe  goods.  But  the  export  thither 
of  finer  cloths  has  encreafed  in  proportion,  as  the  other  has 
declined.  Poffibly  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom  may  have 
felt  fomething  like  a  languor  in  bufinefs.  Obje£is  like 
trade  and  manufacture,  which  the  very  attempt  to  confine 
would  certainly  dellroy,  frequently  change  their  place  ;  and 
thereby,  far  from  being  loft,  are  often  highly  improved. 
TLus  fome  manufactures  have  decayed  in  the  weft  and 
fouth,  which  have  made  new  and  more  vigorous  ftioots 
when  tranfplanted  into  fht  north.  And  here  it  is  impofllble 
to  pafs  by,  though  the  author  has  faid  nothing  upon  it,  the 
vaft  uddltiun  to  ihe  mafs  of  Britifh  trade,  which  has  been 
.  ,*,      •  made 
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made  by  the  improvement  of  ScotUncl.  What  does  he 
think  ot  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Glafgou,  and  of  the 
manuf;j6\iires  of  Faiflty  and  all  the  Hiljaccnt  county  ?  Has 
this  any  thing  like  ihe  Jcatlly  alptfl  ami  Jactes  Hippocralua 
which  the  lalle  ili;i}^n«(lic  itjom  I'Kitt  jiiiyliciin  ha^  given  to 
our  trade  in  genci.il  ?  Has  h?  nut  lieurd  of  the  iron  works 
of  fuch  magnitmlc  even  in  their  cradle  which  are  fet  up  on 
the  Carron,  which  at  the  fame  tune  have  drawn  nothing 
from  ShcirieKI,  Birmingham,  or  Wolverhampton  ? 

This  might  pcrl.ap!.  he  enough  to  fhew  the  entire  falfity 
of  the  complaint  .:onccrning  the  decline  of  our  manufac- 
tures. But  every  ftep  we  adviince,  this  matter  clears  up 
more  and  more  ;  and  the  falfc  tenors  of  the  author  are  dif- 
fipated,  and  t";idc  away  as  the  light  appears.  **  The  trade 
**  and  \w  uiuta6tnres  of  this  countiy  (lays  he)  going  to  ruin, 
"  anil  a  diminution  of  our  revenue  from  conjumption  mud 
"  attend  the  lofs  of  fo  many  feamen,  and  artificers."  No- 
thing more  true  tiian  the  general  obfervation  :  nothing  moie 
falfe  than  its  applicarion  to  our  cucamllances.  Let  the  re- 
venue on  confumption  fpeak  !or  itfcif  : 

Average  ol  nett  excife,  fince  the  new  duties,  3) 

years  ending  1767,  ■  I'vn)  »/34 

Ditto   for   X   years  before   the   new   duties,    '?")        ,     ^ 

•^   ^  .       *    -^  J  3*261,694 


years  ending  1759, 


Average  encreafe,  '  j^.  1,329,040 

Here  is  no  diminution.  Here  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  im- 
menfc  inoreafe.  '1  his  is  owing,  I  fliall  be  told,  to  the  new 
duties,  which  may  increafe  the  total  bulk  ;  but  at  the  f?.<ne 
rime  may  make  lome  diminution  of  the  produce  of  the  old. 
Were  this  tlie  fact,  it  would  be  far  from  fupporting  the  au- 
thor's compl.iint.  It  might  have  proved  that  the  burthen 
lay  rather  too  heavy  ;  but  it  would  never  prove  that  the  re- 
vrnue  from  confumption  was  impaired,  which  was  his  bufinefs 
to  do.  But  what  is  the  real  fa£t  ?  Let  us  take,  as  the  heft 
inftance  lor  the  purpofe,  the  produce  of  the  old  hereditary 
and  temporary  exv:ife  granted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  whofe  obje(!^  is  that  of  mod  of  the  new  impofitions, 
from  two  aveiages,  each  of  8  years.  jT. 

Average,  fird  period,  8  years,  ending  1754,  5.:5,ji/ 

Ditto,  fecond  period,  8  years,  ending  in  1767,       538,542 


Encreafe, 


L- 
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T  have  taken  thefe  averages  as  including  in  each,  a  war  and 
R  peace  period  ;  the  fi;  >  before  the  impcifiiion  of  the  new 
duties,  the  other  fince  thofe  impofitions  ;  and  fuch  is  the 
ftate  of  the  oldeft  branch  of  the  revenue  from  confumption. 
Befides  the  acquifition  of  fo  much  new,  this  article,  to  fpcak 
t>f  no  other,  has  rather  encreafed  uml^^r  the  prcfl'ure  ot  all 
thofe  additional  taxes  to  which  tlie  aiiihcH"  is  picafed  to  attri- 
bute its  dedruclion.  But  as  the  author  has  made  his  grand 
cflFort  againft  thole  moderate,  jiulicious,  and  neccHiry  levies, 
which  fuppurt  all  the  dignity,  the  credit,  and  the  power  of 
his  country,  the  reader  will  excufe  a  little  further  detail  on 
this  fuhjedk;  that  we  may  fee  how  little  opprcinve  ihofc  taxes 
are  on  the  (houlders  of  the  public,  with  which  he  labours  fo 
earneftly  to  load  its  imagination.  I'or  this  purpofe  we  take 
the  rtate  of  that  fpecific  article  upon  which  the  two  capital 
burthens  of  the  v^ar  leaned  the  moil  immediately,  by  the  ad- 
ditional duties  on  malt,  and  upon  beer  : 
Average  of  llrong  beer,     brewed 

8  years  before  the  additional  m: 

and  beer  duties. 
Average  of  ftrong   beer,    8    years   ^ 

fince  the  duties,  5 

Encreafe  in  the  iaft  period,     ' 

Here  is  the  effect  of  two  fuch  daring  taxes  as  3  d.  by  the 
builiel  additional  on  malt,  and  3  s.  by  the  barrel  additional 
on  beer.  Two  impofitions  laid  without  remifllon  one  upon 
the  neck,  of  the  other ;  and  laid  upon  an  objed  which  before 
had  been  immenfely  loaded.  They  did  not  in  the  leafl  im- 
pair the  confumption  :  it  has  grown  under  them.  It  appears 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  people  did  not  feel  fo  much  incon- 
venience from  the  new  duties  as  to  oblige  them  to  take  refuge 
in  the  private  brewery.  Quite  the  contrary  happened  in  both 
thefe  refpefts  in  the  reign  of  king  William  ;  and  it  happened 
from  much  flighter  impofitions  '.  No  people  can  long  con- 
(un(ie  a  commodity  for  which  they  are  not  well  able  to  pay.  An 
'  '*  '■•"  '^  '       ■^■"'  '"'•^  't:  '     •  enlightened 

'  Although  the  public  brewery  has  confiderably  encreafed  in  this 
latter  period,  the  produce  of  the  malt  tax  has  been  fomething  iefs 
than  In  the  former ;  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  new  malt  tax. 
Had  this  been  the  caufe  of  the  lelfened  confumption,  the  public 
brewery,  fo  much  more  burthened,  muft  have  felt  it  more  The 
caufe  of  this  diminution  of  the  malt  tax,  I  take  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  greater  dearnefi  of  corn  in  the  fecond  period 
than  the  firft,  which,  in  all  its  confeqnences,  aftefted  the  people 
in  the  country  much  more  than  thofe  in  the  towns.     But  the  reve- 
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enliphfcncil  rcaiicr  laughs  at  the  inconfiftcnt  chimera  of  our 
author,  of  a  people  univerfally  luxurious,  and  at  the  fame 
time  oppteflld  with  taxes  and  declining  in  trade.  .For  my 
part,  I  cannot  U^k  on  thel'c  duties  as  the  author  docs.  He 
ices  notliiiig  bur  the  l)unhtn.  I  can  perceive  the  burthen  as 
well  as  he  ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  contemplating  alfo  the  ilrength 
that  fiipports  it.  From  thence  I  draw  the  moft  comfortable 
alFuraiicc?  of  the  future  vigour,  and  the  ample  ref(»urces,  of 
this  great  niifrcprerented  country  ;  and  can  never  prevad  on 
myfcif  to  make  complaints  which  have  no  caufc,  in  order  to 
raife  hopes  whicJi  have  no  foundation. 

When  a  repreleniaiinn  is  built  on  truth  and  nature,  one 
member  fnpports  the  <»ther,   and  miitu.d  lights  are  given  and 
received  from  every  part.     Thus,  as  our  manu'^aflurers  have 
not  defer  ted,  nor  the  inanutadurc  lelt  us,  nor  the  confump- 
tron  declined,  nor   the   revenue  funk,  fo  neither  has  trade, 
which  is  ar  once  the  refult,  mcalure,  and  caufe  of  the  whole, 
in  the  leart  decayed,  as  our  author  has  thought  proper  fome 
times  tu  affirm,  condantly  to  luppole,  as  if  it  were  the  mod 
indifpntabic  of  all  propufrtions.     The  reader  will  fee  below 
the  comparative  ftate  oi  our  trade  in  three  of  the  beft  years 
before  our  enereafe  of  debt  and  taxes,  and  with  it  the  three 
laft  years  fmce  the  author's  date  of  our  nun"'. 

In  the  lad  three  years  tiie  whole  of  our  exports  was  between 
44  and  45  millions.  In  the  three  years  preceding  the  war,  it 
was  no  more  than  from  35  to  36  millions.  The  average  ba- 
lance of  the  former  period  was  £.  3,706,000  ;  of  the  latter, 
fomething  above  four  millions.  It  is  true,  that  whilft  the  im- 
prertions  of  the  author's  deftructive  war  continued,  our  trade 
was  greater  than  it  is  at  prefent.  One  of  the  neceffary  con- 
fcqi'ences  of  the  peace  was,  that  France  muft  gradually  reco- 
.er  a  part  of  thoie  markets  of  which  fhe  had  been  originally 
in  poirefTion.  However,  after  all  thefe  de(Ju<Stions,  ftdl  the 
grois  trade  in  the  wor/t  year  of  the  prefent  is  better  than  in 

the 
nue  from  confumption  was  not  on  the  whole  impaired,  is  we  have 
feeo  in  the  foregoing  page. 


-  SiU! 


■"  Total  imports,  value, 

£ 

7.88g.3r9 
8,625,029 
8.093,472 


1752. 

»753- 
•75+- 
Total, 


£.  24,607,870 


jii' 


F.xports  exceed  imports, 
Medium  balance, 


Exports,  ditto. 

£' 
1 1,694,912 
12,243,604 
11.787,828 

35,726,344 
24,607,870 

1 1.1 18,474 
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the  bcft  year  of  any  former  period  of  peace.  A  very  great 
part  of  our  taxes,  if  not  the  greateft,  has  been  impoCetf 
fince  the  beginning  of  this  century.  On  the  author's  princi- 
ples, this  continual  encrcafe  of  taxes  mnf>  have  ruined  our 
trade,  or  at  lead  entirely  checked  its  growth.  Hut  I  have  a 
mamifcript  of  Davenant,  which  contains  an  abftra^^  of  our 
trade  tor  the  years  170^  and  1704;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  the  whole  export  from  F''ngland  did  not  then  exceed 
£.  6,552,  19.  It  is  now  confiderably  more  than  double  that 
amount.   Yet  England  was  then  a  rich  and  flouri(hing  nation. 

The  author  endeavours  to  derogate  from  the  balance  in  our 
favour  as  it  flandson  the  entries,  and  redncts  it  from  4  millions 
as  it  ihereappcars  tonomoreihan  ^,.2,«5oo,ooo.  Hisoblerva- 
tion  on  the  loofenefs  and  inaccuracy  of  the  ex|>ort  entries  is  juft ; 
and  that  the  error  is  always  an  error  of  excels,  I  readily  admit. 
But  becaufe,  as  ufual,  he  has  wholly  omitted  I'ome  very  materia 
al  fa6ls,  his  conclufion  is  as  erroneous  as  ilic  entries  he  com- 
plains of. 

On  this  point  of  the  cuftom-houfc  entries  I  (hall  make  a 
few  obfervations.  ill.  The  inaccuracy  of  thefe  entries  can 
extend  only  to  Fpee  Goods,  that  is,  to  fuch  Britifh  pro- 
dufts  and  manufactures,  as  are  exported  without  drawback 
and  without  bounty  ;  which  do  not  in  general  amount  to 
more  than  two  thirds  at  the  very  utmoft  of  the  whole  export 
even  of  our  home  produ£is.  The  valuable  articles  of  corn, 
malt,  leather,  hops,  beer,  and  many  others,  do  not  come 
under  this  objeftion  of  inac':uracy.  The  article  of  Certi- 
ficate Goods  re  exported,  a  vaft  bianch  of  our  com- 
merce, admits  of  no  error  (exv.dpt  fome  fmaller  frauds  which 
cannot  be  e(limated),  as  they  have  all  a  drawback  of  duty, 
and  the  exporter  muft  therefore  correctly  fpecify  their  quan- 
tity and  kind.  The  author  therefore  is  not  warranted  from 
the  known  error  in  fome  of  the  entries,  to  make  a  general 
defalcation  from  the  whole  balance  in  our  favour.  This  er- 
ror cannot  affeCi  more  than  half,  if  fo  much,  of  the  export 

C  2  article. 

-'    ■    •■  »  C'  ■'.'■■■  jC*  A  S'l-  "*■-' 

1764.     .    V      10,319,946  .;/»,,    16,164,532      lo 

-         1765.  10,889,742  .   ,  14,550,507       f; 

,      1766.  11,475,825  14,024,964 


Total,         X- 32.685,513 


t'   ,  '. 


Exports  exceed,  '     ■ 

Medium  balance  for  3  lad  years. 


44,740,003 
32»685,5i3 

-  12,054,490 

i;.4.o>8,i63 
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article.     2dly,  In  ihr  account  made  up  at  the  infpeflor  ge- 
neral's office,  iluy  ertimate  only  the  original  cod  of  Britifli 
produtvls  as  thty  ^re  here  pnrchaled  ;  and  on  foreign  goods, 
only  the  prices  in  the  counfry   from   whence  they  are  fent. 
This  was  the  nielhod  eftahlilhod  by  Mr.  Davnant;  and,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  it  certainly  is  a  good  one.     But  the  profits  of 
the  merchant  at  home,  and  o{  our  faQories  abroa<l,  are  not 
taken  into  the  account  :  which  profit  on  fuch  an  imrrienfc 
quantity  of  goodci  exported  and  re  exjxjrted  cannot  faiJ  of  be- 
ing very   great  ,   five  per  cent,    upon  the  whole,  I   Hiould 
think  a  very  moderate  allcwance.     3dly,  It  does  not  com- 
prehend the  advantage  ariling  from  the  employment  of  600- 
000  tons  of  flipping,  which  mufl  he  paid  by  the  foreign  con- 
fumer,  and  which,  in  tnany  bidky  articles  of  coTimtrce,  is 
equal  to  the  value  ol  the  commodity.      J  his  can  fcarcely  be 
rated  at  lefs  than  a  mdlion  annually.     4thly,  The  whole  im- 
port from  Ireland  and  America,  and  from  the  Wei'  Indies, 
is  fet  .ngai  ill  us  in  the  ordinary  way  of  ikiking  a  balance  of 
imports  and  expcirfs;.  whereas  the   import   and  export  are 
both  our  own.     This  is  jult  as  ridiculous,  a*  to  put  againft 
the  general  balance  of  the  nation,  how   much   more  goods 
Chefliire  receives  from  London,  than  London  from  Chefhire. 
The  whole  revolves  and  circulate:  through   this  kingdom, 
and  is,  lo  far  as  \\  regards  our  profit,  in  the  nature  of  home 
trade,  as  much  as  if  the  feveral  countries  of  America  and 
Ireland  were  all  pieced  to  Cornwall,  The  courfe  of  exchange 
with  all  thefe  plates   is   fully  fufficient  to  demonftrate  that 
this  kingdom  has   tbp  .vhole  advantage  of  their  commc.-ce. 
When  the  fiiul  profit  upon  a  whole  fyltem  of  trade  relts  and 
centers  in  a  certain  place,  a   balance  llruck  in  that  place 
merely  on  the  mutual  fale  of  commodities  is  quite  fallacious. 
5tbly,  1  he  cuftom-houfe  entries  furnifh  a  rnofl:  defetlive, 
and  indeed  ridiculous  idea,  cf  the  moft  valuable  branch  of 
trade  we  have  in  the  world,  that  with  Newfoundland.     Ob- 
ferve  what  you   export  thither  ;  a  little  fpirits,  provifion, 
fifhiiag  lines,  and  fifliing  hooks      Is  this  export  the  vrue  idea 
of  the  Newfoundland  trade  in  the  light  ot  a  beneficial  branch 
of  cOmrnerce  ?  nothing  le(s.     Examine   our  imports   from 
thence  ;  it  feems,    upon  this  vulgar  idea  of  exports  and  im- 
j'orts-,  to  turn  the  hulance  againrt:  you.     But  your  exports  to 
Newfoundland  are  your  own  goods.     Your  import  is  your 
own  food;  as  much  your  own,  as  that  you  raife  with  your 
ploughs  out  of  your  own  foil  ;  and  not  your  lols,  but  your 
gain  :  your  riches,  r  it  your  poverty.     But  fo  fallacious  is 
this  way  of  judging,  that  neither  the  export  nor  import,  nor 

both 
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both  together,  fupply  any  it^ea  approaching  to,  adequate  of 
that  branch  of  bufinefs.  The  veflels  in  that  trade  go  ftrait 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  foreign  market  ;  and  the  fale 
there,  not  the  import  here,  is  the  meafure  of  its  value. 
That  trade  which  is  one  of  your  greatcd  and  heft  is  hardly 
fo  much  as  feen  in  the  cuilom-hoiiic  entries  ;  and  it  is  not  of 
lefs  annual  value  to  this  nation  tl  an  £.  400,000.  6thly, 
The  quality  of  your  imports  mull  be  confulered  ar.  well  as 
the  quantity.  To  ftate  the  whole  of  tlie  foreign  import  as 
lofsy  is  exceedingly  abfurd.  All  the  iron,  hemp,  flax,  cot- 
ton, Spanifh  wool,  raw  fdk,  woollen  and  linen  yarn,  which 
we  import,  are  by  no  means  to  be  confulered,  as  the  matter 
of  a  merely  luxurious  confumption  ;  which  is  the  idea  ioo 
generally  and  loofely  annexed  to  oi'r  import  article.  Ihcfe 
above-mentioned  are  materials  of  induftry,  not  of  luxury, 
which  are  wrought  up  here,  in  many  inftances,  to  ten  times, 
and  more,  of  ti:>eir  original  value.  Even  where  they  are 
not  fubfervient  to  our  exports,  thty  ftill  add  to  our  internal 
wealth,  which  confifts  in  the  (lock  of  ufeful  commodities, 
as  much  as  in  gold  and  filver.  In  looking  over  the  fpecific 
articles  of  our  export  and  import,  1  have  often  been  aftonifli- 
cd  for  how  fmall  a  part  of  the  fupply  of  our  confumption, 
cither  luxurious  or  convenient,  we  are  indebted  to  nations 
properly  foreign  to  us. 

Thefe  confiderations  are  entirely  pafled  over  by  the  author  ; 
they  have  been  but  too  much  negle6ted  by  mofl:  who  have 
fpeculated  on  this  fubje6t.  But  they  ought  never  to  be 
omitted  by  thofe  who  mean  to  come  to  any  thing  like  the 
true  flate  of  the  Britifh  trade.  They  compenfate,  and  they 
more  than  compcnfate,  every  thing  which  the  author  can  cut 
off  with  any  appearance  of  reafon  for  the  over-entry  of  Bri- 
tiih  goods  ;  and  they  reftore  to  us  that  balance  of  four  milli- 
ons, which  the  author  has  'hought  proper  on  fuch  a  very 
poor  and  limited  comprehenfion  of  the  ohjecl:  to  reduce  to 
*  £'  2,500,000. 

In  general  this  author  is  fo  circumilanced,  that  to  fupport 
his  theory  he  is  obliged  to  aflun.e  his  facts  ;  .ind  then,  if  you 
allow  his  fa6ts,  they  will  not  fupport  hisconcluilons.  What 
if  all  he  fays  of  the  ftate  of  this  balance  were  true  ?  did  not  the 
fame  objections  always  lie  to  cuilom-houle  entries  ?  do  they 
defalcate  more  from  the  entries  of  1766  than  fiom  thofe  of 
1754?  If  they  prove  us  ruined,  we  were  always  ruined. 
Some  ravens  hrive  always  indeed  croaked  out  this  kind  of  fong. 
They  have  a  malignant  delight  in  prefaging  miichief  when 
they  are  not  employed  in  doing  it :  they  are  miferable  and 
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difappointed  at  every   inftancc  of   the   public    profperity* 
They  overlook  us  like  the  malevolent  being  of  the  poet : 
TritoniJa  confpicit  arcem 
Ingeniisj  cpibufquey  et  fejlo  pace  virentem  ; 
Fixque  tenet  lucrymas  quia  nil  lacrymabile  vidit. 

It  is  in  this  fpirit  I  hat  fome  have  looked  upon  thofe  acci- 
dents, that  caft  an  occafional  damp  upon  trade.  Their  ima- 
ginations entail  thefe  accidents  upon  us  in  perpetuity.  We 
have  had  fome  bad  harvefls.  I'his  mull  very  difadvantag'  • 
oufly  affeft  th':  balance  of  trade,  and  the  navigation  of  a  peo- 
ple, fo  large  a  part  of  whofe  commerce  is  in  grain.  But,  in 
knowing  the  caufe,  we  are  morally  certain,  that,  according 
to  the  courfe  of  events,  it  cannot  long  fubfift.  In  the  three 
lafl:  years  we  have  exported  fcarcely  any  grain  ;  in  good  years 
that  export  hath  been  worth  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
and  more  ;  in  the  two  laft  years,  far  from  exporting,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  import  to  the  amount  perhaps  of  our 
former  exportation.  So  that  in  this  article  the  balance  n  "ft 
be  ;£.  2,000,000  againft  us;  that  is,  one  million  in  i 
ceafing  of  gain,  the  other  in  the  incrcafe  of  expenditure. 
But  none  of  the  author's  promifes  or  proje£ts  could  have  pre- 
vented this  misfortune ;  and,  thank  God,  we  do  not  want 
him  or  them  to  relieve  us  from  it;  although,  if  his  friends 
(hould  now  come  into  power,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  be 
read  '  to  take  credit  for  any  encreafe  of  trade  or  excife, 
that  may  arife  from  the  happy  circumftance  of  a  good  harveft. 

This  conneds  with  his  loud  'aments  and  melancholy  prog- 
noftications  concerning  the  high  price  of  the  neceflaries  of 
life  an^^  the  pro4u6ts  of  labour.  With  all  his  others  I  deny 
this  hf\  ;  and  I  again  call  upon  him  to  prove  it.  Take  ave- 
rage and  not  accident,  the  g/and  and  firft  neceffary  of  life  is 
chei^p  in  this  country  ;  and  that  too  as  weighed,  not  againft 
labour,  which  is  its  true  counterpoife,  but  againft  money. 
Does  he  call  the  price  of  wheat  at  this  day,  between  32  and 
40  fhillings  per  quarter  in  London,  dear  "  ?  He  muft  know^ 
tliat  fuel  (an  objed  of  the  higheft  order  in  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  and  of  the  firft  necelfity  in  almoft  every  kind  of  manu- 
fadure)  is  in  many  of  our  provinces  cheaper  than  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  iVieat  is  on  the  whole  not  exceftively  dear, 
whatever  its  price  may  be  at  particular  times  and  from  parti- 
cular accidents.  U  it  has  had  any  thing  like  an  uniform  rife, 
this  enhancement  may  eailly  be  proved  not  to  be  owing  to 
tlie  encreale  of  taxes,  but  to  uniform  encreafe  of  confumpti- 

"  It  is  dearer  In  feme  places,  and  rather  cheaper  in  others ;  but 
it  mull  loon  all  coiiiC  to  a  level. 
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on  and  of  money.  Diminifh  the  latter,  and  meat  in  your 
markets  will  be  fufficiently  cheap  in  account,  but  much 
dearer  in  effe£l ;  becaufe  fewer  will  be  in  a  condition  to  buy. 
Thus  your  apparent  plenty  will  be  real  indigence.  At  pre- 
fent,  even  under  temporary  difadvantages,  the  ule  of  flefh  is 
greater  here  than  any  where  elfe  ;  it  is  continued  without  any 
interruption  of  Lents  or  meagre  days ;  it  is  fuftaincd  and 
growing  even  with  the  encreafe  of  our  taxes  But  fome 
hr.ve  the  art  of  converting  even  the  figns  of  .national  piofperi- 
ty  into  fymptoms  of  decay  and  ruin.  And  our  author,  who 
fo  loudly  difclaims  popularity,  never  fails  to  lay  hold  of  the 
moft  vulgar  popular  prejudices  and  humours,  in  hopes  to 
captivate  the  crowd.  Even  ihofe  peevifh  difpofiiions,  which 
grow  out  of  fome  tranfitory  fufFering,  thofe  pafllng  clouds 
which  float  in  our  changeable  atmofphere,  are  by  him  induf- 
trioufly  figured  into  frightful  fhapes,  in  order  firll  to  terrify 
and  then  to  govern  the  populace. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  author's  purpofe  to  give  this 
falfe  and  difcouraging  pidure  of  the  ftate  of  his  own  countiy. 
It  did  not  fully  anfwer  his  end,  to  exaggerate  her  burthens, 
to  depreciate  her  fuccelTes,  and  to  vilify  her  character.     No- 
thing had  been  done  unlefs  the  fituation  of  France  were 
exalted  in  proportion  as  that  of  England  had  been  abafed. 
The  reader  will  excufe  the  citation  I  make  at  length  from 
his  book  ;  he  outdoes  himfelf  upon  this  occafion.     His  con-° 
fidence  is  indeed  unparalleled,  and  altogether  of  the  heroic  caft. 
**  If  our  rival  nations  were  in  the  fame  circumftances 
with  ourfelves,  the  augmentation  of  our  Taxes  would  pro- 
duce no  ill  confequences :  if  we  were  obliged   to  raife  our 
•prices,  they  muft,  from  the  fame  caufes,  do  the  like,  and 
could  take  no  advantage  by  under-felling  and  under-work- 
ing us.     But  the  alarming  confideration  to  Great-Britain 
is,  that  France  is  not  in  the  fame  condition.     Her  dillrefles, 
during  the  war,  were  great,  but  they  were  immediate ; 
*<  her  want  of  credit,  as  has  been  faid,  compelled  her  to 
**  impoveriih  her  people  by  raifing  the  greateft  part  of  her 
fupplies  within  the  year;  but  the  burdens  Jhe  impofed  on 
them  were,  in  a  great  meafwe,  temporaryy  and  mujl  be 
greatly  diminifhed  by  a  few  years  of  peace.     She  could 
procure  no  confiderable  loans,  therefore  fhe  has  nriorrgag- 
ed  no  fucb  opprefjive  taxes  as  thofe  of  Great  Britain  has 
impofed  in  perpetuity  for  payment  of  inter efi.     Peace  mull, 
**  therefore,  foon  re-eftablilh  her  commerce  and  manufac- 
"  tures,  efpecially  as  the  comparative  lightnefs  of  tax-s^  and 
"  the   cheapnefs  of  living,    in   that  country,    muil   m  ike 
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<•  Fran«e  an  afylum  for  Britifh  manufaflures  and  artificers." 
On  this  the  author  refts  the  merits  of  his  v/hole  fyftem.    And 
on  this  point  I  will  join  ifliie  with  him.     U  France  is  not  at 
leaft  in  the  fame  couditiony  even  in  that  very  condition  which 
the  author  nlfely  reprefents  to  be  ours,  If  the  very  reverfe  of 
his  propofition  be  not  true,  then  1  will  admit  his  State  of  the 
Nation  to  be  jurt  ;  and  all  his  inferences  from  that  ftate  to 
be  logical  and  conclufive.     It  is  not  furprizing,  that  the  au- 
thor fhould  hazard  our  opinion  of  his  veracity.      That  is  a 
virtue  on  which  great  ftatefmen  do  not  perhaps  pique  them- 
felves  fo  much  :  but  it  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  lie 
fliould  ftake  on  a  very  poor  calculation  of  chances,  all  credit 
for  care,  for  accuracy,  and  for  knowledge  of  the  fubjeS  of 
which  he  treats.    He  is  rafli  and  inaccurate,  becaufe  he  thinks 
he  writes  to  a  public  ignorant  and  inattentive.     But  he  may 
find  himfelf  in  that  refpeQ,  as  in  many  others,  greatly  miftaken. 
J    r^cjer  to  contraft  the  light  and  vigorous  condition  of 
Fraij         •'h  that  of  England,  weak  and  finking  under  her 
burthen^  he  flat es  in  his  loth  page,  that  France  had  raifed 
£.  50,314,378  fterling  by  taxes  within  the  feveral years  from 
the  year  1  756  to  1762  both  inclufive.     An  Englilhman  muft 
Hand  aghafl:  at  fuch  a  reprefentation  :  To  find  France  able  to 
raije  within  the  year  fums  little  inferior  to  all  that  we  were 
able  even  l<>  borrow  on  intereft  with  all  the  refources  of  the 
grcateil:  and  moft  eftabliflied  credit  in  the  world  !     Europe 
was  filled  with  aftonifhment  when  they  faw  England  borroto 
in  one  year  twelve  millions.     It  was  thought,  and  very  juft- 
ly,  no  fmall  proof  of  national  ftrength  and  financial  llcill  to 
find  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  upon  this  fum. 
The  intereft  of  this,  computed  with  the  one  per  cent,  annui- 
ties, amoiinteil  only  to  £.  6oo,oco  a  year.     'Jhis,  I  fay, 
was  thought  a  furprizing  effbrt  even  of  credit.     But  this  au- 
thor talks,  as  of  a  thing  not  worth   proving,  and   but  juft 
worth  ol)ferving,  that  France  in  one  year  railed  fixteen  times 
that  fum  without  borrowing,  and  continued  to  raife  fums  not 
tar  from  equal  to  it  for  feveral  years  together  ?  Suppofe  fomc 
Jacob  Henriques  had  propofed,  in  the  year  176.?,  to  prevent 
a  perpetual  charge  on  the  nation  by  raifing  ten  millions  with- 
in the  year.     He  woUld  be  confidered  not  as  a  haifti  finan- 
cier who  laid  an  heavy  hand  on  the  public  ;  but  as  a  poor 
vificnary,  who  had  run  mad  on  fupplies  and   taxes.     They 
who  know  that  the  whole  land  tax  of  England  at  4  s.  in  the 
pound,  raifes  but  two  millions  }  will  not  eafily  apprehend 
that  any  fiich  fums  as  the  author  has  conjured  up  can  be  raif- 
ed even  in  the  moft  opulent  nations.     France  owed  a  large 

debt, 
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debt,  and  was  incumbered  with  heavy  eftablifhments,  before 
•     that  war.     The  author  does  not  formally  deny  that  flie  bor- 
rowed fomething  in  every  year  of  its  continuance;  let  him 
produce  the  funds  for  this  aftonifliing  annual  addition  to  all 
her  vaft  preceding  taxes,  an  addition  equal  to  the  whole  ex- 
cife,  curtoms,  land  and  malt  taxes  of  luijiland  taken  together. 
But  what  muft  be  the  reader's  aftonilbment,  perhaps  his 
indignation,  if  he  fliouid  find  that   this  great  financier  has 
fallen  into  the  moft  unaccountable  of  all  errors,  no  lefs  ^11 
error  than  that  of  millaking  the  identical  fums  borrowed  by 
France    upon   intcrcjiy    for  fupplies   raifcd  iviibin  the  year. 
Can  it  be  conceived  that  any  man  only  entered  into  the  firft 
rudiments  of  finance  fhould  make  fo  egregious  a  blunder  ; 
fhould  write  it,  fliould  print  it  j  fhould  carry  it  to  a  fccond 
edition  ;  fliould  take  it  not  collaterally  and   incidentally,  but 
lay  it  down  as  the  corner  (lone  of  his  whole  fyftem  in  fuch 
an  important  point  as  the  comparative  flates  of  France  and 
England?  But  it  will  be  faid,  that  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
be  ill  informed.     Not  at  all.     A  man  of  any  loofe  general 
knowledge,  and  of  the  moft  ordinary  fagacity,  never  could 
have  been  mifinformed  in  fo  grofs  a  manner  ;  becaufe  he 
■would  have  immediately  rejeded  fo  wild  and  extravagant  an 
account. 

The  fa£l  is  this  :  the  credit  of  France,  bad  as  it  might 
have  been,  did  enable  her  (not  ro  raife  within  the  year)  but 
to  borrow  the  very  fums  the  author  mentions ;  that  is  to  fay 
1,106,916,261  livres,  making  in  the  author's  computation 
j^.  50,314,378.     'J  he  credit  of  France  was  low  ;  but  it  was 
not  annihdated.     She  did  not  derive,  as  our  autlior  choofes 
toafTert,  any  advantages  from  the  debility  of  her  credit.     Its 
confequence  vva'>  the  natural  one:  fhe   iiorrowed  ;  but  fhc  , 
borrowed  upon  bad  terms,  indeed  on  the  moft  exorbitant  ufury. 
In  fpeaking  of  a  foreign  revenue,  the  very  pretence  to  ac- 
curacy would  be  the  nioft  inaccurate  thing  in  the  world. 
Neither  the  author  nor  I  can  with  certainty  authenticate  the 
information  we  communicate  to  the  public,  nor  in  an  affair 
of  eternal  flu61uarion  arrive  at   perfe6l  exaftnefs      All   we 
can  do,  and  this  we  may  be  expected  to  do,  is  to  avoid  grofs 
errors  and  blunders  of  a  capital   nature.     We  cannot  order 
the  proper  officer  to  lay  the  accounts  before  the  houfe.    But 
the  reader  mufl  judge  on  the  probability  of  the  accounts  we 
lay  before  him.     The  author  fpeaks  of  France  as  raifing  her 
fupplies  for  war  b/  taxes  withm  the  year  ;  and  of  her  debt, 
as  a  thing  fcarcely  worthy  of  notice.     I  affirm  that  flie  bor- 
rowed large  fums  in  every  year ;  and  has  thereby  accumulat- 
ed 
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ed  an  immenfe  debt.    This  debt  continued  after  the  war  infi- 
nitely to  embarrafs  her  affairs ;  and  to  find  fome  means  for 
its  reduflion  was  then  and  has  ever  fince  been  the  firft  obje£t 
of  her  policy.    But  flie  has  fo  little  fucceeded  in  all  her  efforts, 
that  the  perpetual  debt  of  France  is  at  this  hour  little  fhort  of 
jf.  100,000,000,  fterling  ;  that  (he  fJands  charged  with  at 
leafl  40,000,000  of  Fnglifh  pounds  on  life- rents  and  tontines. 
The  annuities  paid  at  this  day  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris, 
which  are  by  no  means  her  fole  payments  of  that  nature, 
amount  to   139,000,000  of  livres,    that  is,  to  6,318,000 
pounds ;  befides  Billets  au  portenr,  and  various  detached  and 
unfunded  debts,  to  a  great  amount,  and  which  bear  an  intereft. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  intereft  payable  on  her  debt 
amounted  to  upwards  of  feven  millions  fterling.     M.  De  la 
Verdy,  the  laft  hope  of  the  French  finances,  was  called  in, 
to  aid  in  the  redu6tion  of  an  intereft,  fo  light  to  our  author, 
fo  intolerably  heavy  upon  thofe  who  are  to  pay  it.     After  ma- 
ny unfuccefsful  efforts  towards  reconciling  arbitrary  reduQion 
with  public  credit,  he   was  obliged  to  go  the    plain    high 
road  of  power,  and  to  impofe  a         of  \o  per  cent,  upon  a 
very  great  part  of  the  capital  del.   of  that  kingdom  ;  and 
this  meafure  of  prefent  eafe,    to  the  deftru6tion  of  future 
credit,  prcduced  about  £.  500^000  a  year,  which  was  carried 
to  their  Caijfe  (T amort tjfement,  or  finking  fund.     But  fo  un- 
faithfully and  unfteadily  has  this  and  all  the  other  articles 
which  compofe  that  fund  been  applied  to  their  purpofes,  that 
they  have  given  the  ftate  but  very  little  even  of  prefent  relief, 
fince  it  ii  known  to  the  whole  world  that  fhe  is  behind  hand 
on   every  one  of  her  eftablifhments.     Since  the  year  1763,  . 
there  has  been  no  operation  of   any  confequence  on  the 
French  finances :  and  in  this  enviable  condition  is  France  at 
prefent  with  regard  to  her  debt. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  principle  of  the  debt  is  but  a 
name  ;  the  intereft  is  the  only  thing  which  can  diftrefs  a  na- 
tion. Take  this  idea,  which  will  not  be  difputed,  and  com- 
pare the  intereft  paid  by  England  with  that  paid  by  France: 

Intereft  paid  by  France,  funded  and  unfunded^ 

for  perpetuity  or  on  lives,  after  the  tax  of  \     6,500,000 
^O  per  cent.  J 

Intereft  paid  by  England,  as  ftated  by  the  au-") 
thor,  p.  30,  3 


4,600,000 


Iiiterel}   paid   by   France  exceeds  that  paid  by 


} 


1 ,900,003 
The 
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The  author  cannot  complain,  that  I  ftate  the  intereft  paid  by 
England  as  too  low.  He  takes  it  himfeif  as  the  extrcmeic 
term.  Nobody  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  French  finances 
will  affirm  that  1  ftate  the  intereft  paid  by  tnat  kingdom  too 
high.  It  might  be  eafdy  proved  to  amount  to  a  great  deal 
more :  even  this  is  near  two  millions  above  what  is  paid  by 
England. 

There  are  three  (landards  to  judge  of  the  good  condition 
of  a   nation   with  regard  to  its  finances     i  ft.  The  relief  of 
the  people.  2d,  The  equality  of  fupplies  to  eftabiiftiments.  3d, 
The  (late  of  public  credit.     Try  France  on  all  thefc  flandards. 
Although  our  author  very  liberally  adminifters  relief  to  the 
people  of  France,  its  government  has  not  been  altogether  To 
gracious.     Since  the   peace,  (he  has  taken  off  but  a  fingic 
Vingtiemet  or  fhilling  in  the  pound,  and  fome  fmall  matter 
in  the  capitation.     Hut  if  the  government  has  relieved  them 
in  one  point,  it  has  only  burthened  them  the  more  heavily  in 
another.     The  Taille^y  that  grievous  and  delhufiivelmpo- 
fition,  which  all  their  financiers  lament,  without  being  able 
to  remove  or  to  replace,  has  been  augmented   no  lefs  than  6 
millions  of  livres,  or   270,000  pounds   Fuglifh.     A  funhtr 
augmentation  of  this  or  other  duties  is  now  talked  of;  and  it 
is  certainly  neceflary  to  their  affairs  ;  fo  exceedingly  remote 
from  either  truth  or  verifimilitude   is  the  author's  ama/.ing 
aflertion,  that  the  burthens  of  France  in  the  war  xvere  in  a 
great  meajure  iemporary^  and  muft  be  great'y  diminijhed  by  a 
few  years  of  peace. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  people  of  France  are  not  lighten- 
ed of  taxes,  fo  neither  is  the  ftate  dilburthened  of  charges. 
I  Ipeak  fioni  very  good  information,  that  the  annual  income 
of  that  ftate  is  at  thisday  30  millions  of  livres,  or  j(^\  1,3 5 0,000 
fterling,  ftiort  of  a  urovifion  for  their  ordinary  peace  efta- 
blifhment,  fo  far  are  they  from  the  attempt  or  even  hope  to 
difcharge  any  part  of  the  capital  of  their  enormous  debt. 
Indeed  under  fuch  extreme  ftraitnefs  and  diftraction  labours 
the  whole  body  of  their  finances,  (o  far  does  tiieir  charge  out- 
run their  fupply  m  every  particular,  that  no  man,  1  believe, 
who  has  confidered  their  affairs  with  any  degree  of  attention 
or  information,  but  muft  hourly  look  for  fome  extraordinary 
convuifion  in  that  whole  fyftem  ;  the  effect  of  which  on 
France  and  even  on  all  Europe  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 

In  the  third  point  of  view,  their  credit.     Let  the  reader 
caft  his  eye  on  a  table  of  the  price  of  French  funds,  as  they 

°  A  tax  rated  by  the  intcndant  in  erxh  generr.lity  on  the  pre- 
fumed  fortune  of  eyery  perion  below  the  tiegree  of  a  gentleman. 
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ftocxi  a  few  weeks  ago,  compared  with  rhe  ftate  of  fome  of 
cur  Englifh  Aocks,  even  in  their  prefent  low  condition  : 
French.  Briiifti. 

5  per  cents.  6^.  Bank  flock^  5i,  159. 

4  per  cent,  (not  taxed)  57.  4  per  cent.  conf.        100. 

3  per  ftfwf.  ditto,  49.  3  percent,  conf.         88. 

This  ftate  of  the  funds  of  France  and  England  is  fufficient 
to  convince  even  prejudice  and  ohftinacy,  that  if  France  •a\\\ 
England  are  not  in  the  fame  condition  (as  the  author  affirms 
they  are  not)  the  difference  is  infinitely  to  the  difadvantagc  ot 
France.  This  depreciation  of  their  funds  has  not  much  the 
air  of  a  nation  lightening  burthens  and  difcharging  debts. 

Such  is  the  true  comparative  ftate  of  the  two  kingdoms  in 
thofe  capital  points  of  view.     Now  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
taxes  which  provide  for  this  debt,  as  well  as  for  their  ordi- 
nary eftablifhments,  the  aiuthor  has  thought  proper  to  affirm 
that  "  they  are  comparatively  light  ;'*  »*  that  ftie  has  mori- 
**  gaged  no  fuch  opprelTive  taxes  as  ours:'*  his  effrontery  on 
this  head  is  intolerable.     Does  the  author  recolle6l  a  fingle 
tax  in  England  to   which  fomething  parallel  in  nature,  and 
as  heavy  in  burthen,  does  not  exift  in  France?  does  he   not 
know  that  the  lands  of  the  noblefte  are  ftill  under  the  load 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  feudal  charges,  from  which  the 
gentry  of  England  have  been  relieved  for  upwards  of  100 
years,  and  which  were  in  kind,  as  well  as  burthen,  much 
worfe  than  our  modern  land  tax  ?  Befides  that  all  the  gentry 
of  France  ferve  in  the  army  on  very  flender  pay,  and  to  the 
utter  ruin   of  their  fortunes :  All  thofe  who  are  not  noble 
have  their  lands  heavily  taxed.    Does  he  not  know  that  wine, 
brandy,    foap,    candles,  leather,  falt-petre,  gunpowder,  arc 
taxed  in  France  ?  has  he  not  heard  that  government  in  France 
has  made  a  monopoly  of  that  great  article  ol  fait  ?  that  they 
compel   the  people  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  and  at  a 
certain  rate,  both  rate  and  quantity  fixed  at  the  arbitrary 
pleaiure  of   the  impol'er  p  ?    That   they  pay  in    France  the 
"Taiite^  an  arbitrary  impofition  on  prefumed  property?  That 
a  tax  is  laid  in  taft  and  name,  on  the  fame  arbitrary  ftandard, 
upon  the  acquifitions  of  their  induftry  f  and  that  in  France  a 
heavy  cupHatim  tax  is  alfo  paid,  from  the  higheft  to  the  ve- 
ry pooielt  fort  of  people  ?  h:ive  we  taxes  of  fuch  weight,  or 

P  Before  the  war  it  was  fold  to,  or  rather  forced  on,  the  confu- 
mer  at  1 1  fous,  or  about  <,d.  the  pound. ,  What  it  is  at  prefent,  I 
am  nor  informed,  Even  this  will  appear  no  trivial  impofition.  In 
London,  fait  may  be  kad  at  a  penny  faitbing  per  pound  from  the 
iaft  retailer. 
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any  thing  at  all  of  the  compulfioni  in  the  article  o{  fait  ? 
do  we  pay  any  taillage,  any  faculty -tax,  any   inJu/iry-tax  f 
do  we  pay  any  capitation  tax  whatfoever  ?  I  believe  tne  peo- 
ple of  London  would  fall  into  an  agony  to  hear  of  Rich  taxes 
propofcd  upon  them  f.s  are  paid  in  Paris.     There  is  :.ot  a  fin- 
gie  article  of  provifion  for  man  or  bea(l,  which  enters  that 
great  city,  and  is  not  excifed  :   corn,  hay,  meal,  butchers 
meat,  filh,  fowls,  every  thing.     I  do  not  here  mean  to  cen- 
fure  the  policy  of  taxes  laid  on  the  confumption  of  great 
luxurious  cities.     I  only  ftate  the  fa6k.     We  ihould  be  with 
difficulty  brought  to  hear  of  a  tax  of  50/.  upon  every  ox  fold 
in  Smithfield.     Yet  this  tax  is  paid  in  Paris.     Wine,  the 
loweft  fort  of  wine,   little  better  than  Englifti  fmall   beer, 
pays  2  </.  a  bottle.     We  indeed  tax  our  beer:  but  the  im- 
pofition  on  fmall  beer  is  very  far  from  heavy.     In  no  part 
of  Engla..vl  are  eatables  of  any  kind  the  objed  of  taxation. 
In  alinort  every  other  country  in   Europe  they  are  exicifed ; 
more  or  lefs,  in  one  place  or  in  another.     I  have  by  me  the 
ftate  of  the  revenlies  of  many  of  the  principal  nations  on 
the  continent;  and  on  comparing  them  with  ours,  I   think 
I  am  fairly  warranted   to  aflert,  that   England  is  the  moft 
lightly  taxed  of  any  of  the  great  dates  of  Europe.     They 
whofe  unnatural  and  fullen  joy  ariles  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  diftrefles  of  their  country  will  revolt  at  this  pofition. 
But,  if  I  am  called  upon,  1  will  prove  it  beyond  all  pofllbi- 
lity  of  difputc  ;  even  though  this  proof  fhould  deprive  thefc 
gentlemen   of  the   fingular  fatisfadion  of  confidering  their 
country  as  undone  ;  and  though  the  bed  civil  government, 
the  beft  conftituted,  and  the  bcft  managed  revenue  that  ever 
the  world  beheld,  ihould  be  thoroughly  vindicated  from  their 
perpetual  clamours  and  complaints.     As  to  our  neighbour 
and  rival  France,  in  addition  to  what  I  have   here  fuggefted, 
I   fay,  and  when  the  author   choofes  formally  to  deny,  I 
fliall  formally  prove  it,  that  her  fubjeds  pay  more  than  Eng- 
land, on  a  computation  of  the  wealth  of  both  countries ; 
that  her  taxes  are  more  injudicioufly  and  more  opprelTively 
impofed  ;  more  vexatioully  colle6ted  ;  come  in  a  fmaller  pro- 
portion to  the  royal  coffers,  and  arc*  lefs  applied  by  far  to  the 
public  fervice.     I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  choofe  to  take 
the  author*s  word  for  this  happy  and  flourilhing  condition  of 
the  French  finances,  rather  than  attend  to  the  changes,  the 
violent   pullies,  and  the  defpair  of   all  her  own  financiers. 
Does  he  choofe  to  be  referred  for  the  eafy  and  happy  condi- 
tion of  the  fubjedl  in  F/ance  to  the  remonftrances  of  their 
own  parliaments,  written  with  fuch  an  eloquence,  feeling, 
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and  cneip;y,  as  I  h:ive  not  fecn  exceeded  in  any  other  ivri- 
tings  ?  The  author  may  Uy  their  confip!ainfs  are  exaggerated, 
and  the  efFeds  ol  faction,  f  anfwer,  that  they  arc  the  re* 
prelentations  of  numerous,  grave,  and  mod  refpetiable  bo- 
dies of  men,  upon  the  affairs  of  their  own  country.  But, 
allowinf;  that  dilcontent  and  faction  may  pervert  the  judg- 
ment of  luch  venerable  botiiec  in  France,  we  have  as  good 
a  right  to  fuppofe  that  the  famj  caufcs  may  full  as  probably 
have  produced  from  a  private,  however  refpeftable  perfon, 
that  frightful,  and,  I  trull  I  have  fhewn,  groundlefs  repre- 
fentation  cf  our  own  affairs  in  I'ngland. 

The  author  is  fo  confcious  of  the  dangerous  effe<5^s  of  that 
reprefentation,  that  he  thinks  it  neceflary,  and  very  neceflary 
It  is,  to  guard  againi't  ihem.     He   afTures  us  *'  that   he   has 
"  not  made  that  difpiay  of  the  difficulties  of  his  country,  to 
expofe  her  counfils  to  the  ridicule  of  other  ftater,  or  to 
provoke  a  vanquilhed  enemy  to  infult  her  :  nor  to  excite 
**  the  peop'es  rage  againff  their  governors,  or  fmk  them  into 
*'  a  defpondency  of  the  pubic   welfare."     I  readily  admit 
,  this  apology  for   his  intentions.     God  forbid  I  fhould  think 
any  man  capable  of  entertaining  fo  execrable  and  fenfelefs 
a  defign.     The  true  caufe  of  his  drawing  fo  fliocking  a  pic- 
ture is  no  more  than  this  ;  and  it  ought  rather  to  claim  oar 
pity  than  excite  our  indignation.     He  finds  himfelf  out  of 
power;  and  this  condition  is  intolerable  to  him.     The  faine 
fun  which  gilds  all  natu'^e,  and  exhilarates  the  whole  creati- 
on, does  not  Hiine  upon  difappointed  ambition.     It  is  fome- 
thing  that  rays  out  of  darknefs,    and  infpires  nothing  but 
gloom  and   melancholy.      Men  in  this  deplorable  Hate  of 
mind   find  a  comfort  in  fpreading  the  contagion  of   their 
fpleen.     They  find  an  advantage  too  ;  for  it  is  a  general  po- 
pular error  to  imagine  the  loudeft  complainers  for  the  public, 
to  be  the  mod  anxious  for  its  welfare.     If  fuch  perfons  can 
anfwer  the  ends  of  relief  and  profit  to  themfelves,  they  arc 
apt  to  be  curclefs  enough  about  either  the  means  or  the  coii- 
ftquences. 

-  Whatever  this  co;TJplainant's  motives  may  be,  the  effe^s 
can  by  no  poffibility  be  other  than  thofe  whic'.i  he  foflrongly, 
and,  1  hope  truly,  difclaims  all  intention  of  producing.  To 
verify  this,  the  reader  has  only  to  confidcr  h:)w  dreadful  a 
pidlure  he  has  drawn  in  his  5th  par^e  ot  the  ffate  of  this 
kutgdoui ;  fuch  a  pi6tureas,  1  believe,  has  hardly  been  appli- 
cable without  fome  exaggeration  to  the  moft  degenerate  and 
undone  commonwealth  that  ever  exifttd.  Let  this  view  of 
things  be  compared  with  ih>;  proipe^l  of  a  remedy  which  he 
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Eropofes  in  the  page  direftly  oppofite  and  the  fubfcquent.  I 
elicve  no  man  living  could  have  imagined  it  poITible,  except 
for  the  fake  of  burlefquing  a  fubjeft,  to  propofe  remedies  fo 
'  ridiculoiifly  difproportionate  to  the  evil,  io  full  of  uncertain- 
ty in  their  ©iteration,  and  depending  for  their  fuccefs  in  every 
ftep  upon  the  happy  event  of  fo  many  new,  dangerous,  and 
vifionary  projeQs.  It  is  not  amifs,  that  he  has  thought  pro- 
per to  give  the  publick  fome  little  notice  of  what  they  may 
cxpe^l  from  his  friends  when  our  affairs  (hall  be  committed 
to  their  management.  Let  us  fee  how  the  accounts  of  dif- 
eafe  and  remedy  are  balanced  in  his  Siate  of  the  Nation.  In 
the  firft  place,  on  the  fide  of  evils,  he  ftates,  "  An  empo- 
verifheii  and  heavily-ourthened  public.  A  declining  trade 
and  decreafing  fpecie.  The  power  of  the  crown  never  fo 
much  extended  over  the  great;  but  the  great  without  in- 
fluence over  the  lower  fort.  Parliament  lofing  its  reve- 
rence with  the  people.  The  voice  of  the  multitude  fci  up 
againd  the  fcnfe  of  the  legiilature  ;  a  people  luxurious  and 
licentious,  impatient  of  rule,  and  defpifing  all  authority. 
Government  relaxed  in  every  finew,  and  a  corrupt  felfifh 
fpirit  pervading  the  whole.  An  opinion  of  many,  that  the 
form  of  {iovernment  is  not  worth  contending  for.  No  at- 
tachment in  the  bulk  of  the  people  towards  the  conflitu- 
tion.  No  reverence  for  the  cuftoms  of  our  anceflors. 
No  attachment  but  to  private  interefl,  nor  any  zeal  but 
for  felfifh  gratifications.  Trade  and  manufactures  going 
to  ruin.  Great  Britain  in  danger  of  becoming  tributary 
to  France,  and  the  defcent  of  the  crown  dependent  on 
her  pleafure.  Ireland  in  cafe  of  war  to  become  a  prey  to 
France  ;  and  Great  Britain,  unable  to  recover  Ireland, 
cede  it  by  treaty  (the  author  never  can  think  of  a  treaty 
without  making  ceffions)  in  order  to  purchafe  peace  for 
herfelf.     Tht  colonies  left  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  a  do- 

meftic,  or  the  cenqueft  of  a  foreign  enemy." Gloomy 

enough,  God  knows.  The  author  well  obferves,  that  a  mind 
not  total h  devoid  of  jeelhig  cannot  look  upon  fueh  a  profpeii 
without  horror ;  and  an  heurt  capable  of  humanity  mujl  he  un- 
able to  hear  its  defcriptton.  He  ought  to  have  added,  that  no 
man  of  common  difcretion  ought  to  have  exhibited  it  to  the 
public,  if  it  were  true ;  or  of  common  honefly,  if  it  were  falle. 
But  now  for  the  comfort ;  the  cay-lbr  which  is  to  arife  in 
our  hearts;  the  author's  grand  fcb^me  for  totally  reverfing 
this  diimal  ftate  of  things,  and  making  us  *"  happy  at  home 
and  refpeded  abroad,  formidable  ir*  war  and  f^ouriihifig  in 
peace."  '  ' 
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In  ihis  grc:it  work  he  procec<li  uiih  a  f^cilify  equally  arto- 
nilhing  and  plearmg.  Never  was  finjirxicr  Itl-,  cmJMraflcd  by 
the  burthen  ot  clbiblifliincnt«:,  or  wiih  the  Jitliciilty  of  find- 
ing wav^  ami  means.  It  an  c  iKihlilbincnt  is  troiibjclbme  to 
him,  he  lop.>  ofl  al  n  llrolce  jiiit  »>  n^m  !i  of  it  as  he  chcKifes. 
He  mo\*s  iK»wn,  aitl.oiu  J!,ivintj;  «jiiHrteri  or  afl'ifj;ning  rcafon, 
army,  nuvy,  orilnance,  ord  nary,  extraoidinarics  ;  nothing 
can  ftand  luforc  him.  Then,  whin  he  comes  to  provide, 
Amalthen^s  horn  is  in  his  hands  ;  an»l  he  poms  out  with  an  in- 
cxhaullible  bounty,  tuxes,  (Ui.ies,  loans,  and  revenues,  with- 
out uncarmef"*  to  himfelf,  or  burthen  to  the  public.  Info- 
muci:,  that  when  we  confukr  the  abundance  of  his  refourccs, 
we  cannot  avoid  being  lurpri/.ed  at  his  extraordinary  atten* 
tion  to  lavitigs.      Bur  it  is  all  the  exuberance  of  his  goodncfs. 

This  book  has  To  much  of  a  certain  tone  of  [X)wer,  that 
one  would  bealmoft  tempted  to  think  it  written  by  (ome  per- 
fon  who  ''J  been  in  hi^h  office.  A  man  is  generally  render- 
ed fomewhat  a  woric  reafoner  for  having  been  a  minifter. 
In  private,  the  aflfent  of  lilUiiing  and  obfequious  friends;  in 
publick,  the  venal  cry  an.!  prepared  vote  of  a  paffivc  fenate, 
confirm  him  in  habits  of  begging  the  queftion  with  impuni- 
ty, and  aflisrtmg  without  thinking  himfelf  obliged  to  prove. 
Had  it  not  been  for  fome  fuch  habits,  the  author  cou'''  ne- 
ver !iave  expcdcd  that  we  fliould  take  his  eftimr  >r  a 
peace  eftablifliment  folely  on  his  word 

This  eftimate  which  he  gives,  is  the  great  ground-work  of 
his  plan  for  the  national  redemptioti ;  and  it  ought  to  be  wcH 
and  firmly  laid,  or  what  muft  become  of  the  fuperflruduie  ? 
One  would  have  thought  the  natural  metlwd  in  a  plan  of  re- 
formation would  be,  to  take  the  prefent  exifting  eltimates  as 
they  (land  ;  and  tfen  to  (hew  what  may  be  praQicably  and 
fafely  defalcated  from  them.  This  would,  I  lay,  be  the  na- 
tural courle ;  and  what  would  be  expedted  from  a  man  of 
bufiiufs.  But  this  author  takes  a  very  different  method  For 
the  ground  of  his  fpeculation  of  a  prefent  peace  eftiiblifli- 
mtnt,  he  rtlbrts  to  a  former  fpeculation  of  the  lame  kind, 
which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  minifter  of  the  year  17^4.  In- 
deed it  never  exifted  any  where  elfe.  "  The  plan,"  lays  he, 
with  his  ulna!  eafe,  "  has  been  already  formed,  and  the  out- 
*'  line  drawn  by  tl^e  adminiftration  of  1764.  I  fhall  attempt 
**  to  fiil  up  the  void  and  obliterated  parts  and  trace  its  opera- 
*'  tion.  T!k'  landing  expence  of  the  prelisnt  {his  projected) 
*'  pctce  cftabiifhraent  improved  by  the  experience  of  the  two 
*'  liijl  years  may  be  thus  ejiimaied '^"^  and  he  ellimates  it  al: 
£.3,468,161.  .  •        ^       ^    ■        ,    ' 
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Hci  too  it  ^ould  be  natural  to  cxpcft  forrjc  reafons  for 
condemning  the  fubfequent  adliial  crtabliflinients  which  have 
fo  much  tranrgrcITcd  the  limits  of  his  plan  of  1764,  as  well 
as  fome  arguments  in  favour  of  his  new  projcCl  ;  which  has 
in  fome  articles  exceeded,  in  others  fallen  (hurt,  but  on  the 
whole  is  much  below  hio  old  one.  Hardly  a  word  on  any  of 
thefe  points,  the  only  points  however  that  arc  in  the  lead 
enential ;  for  unlefy  you  aHlgn  reafuns  for  the  encreafe  or  di- 
minution of  'he  Jeveral  articles  of  public  charge,  the  play- 
ing «t  eftablifhments  and  eftimates  is  an  amufemcnt  of  no 
higher  order,  and  of  much  lefs  ingenuity,  xh^ix  ,^e/1ions  and 
commandst  or  PVhat  is  my  ihoui^ht  like?  To  bring  more  dif- 
tin£lly  under  the  reader's  view  this  author's  ftrange  method 
of  proceeding,  I  will  lay  before  him  the  three  (chemes  ;  v/z. 
the  idea  of  the  minifters  in  1764,  the  a<^ual  eftimates  of  the 
two  lafl:  years  as  given  by  the  author  hitnfelf,  and  laftly  the 
new  proje6l  of  his  political  millennium  ; 


1  3,609,700 


3>9i9»37S 
3,468,161 


Plan  of  eflablifhment  fur  1764,  as  by  Con- 7 
fiderations,  p.  39,  y 

Medium  of  1767  and   1768,  as  by  State  of) 
the  Nation,  p.  33,  3 

rrefent  peace  cftablilTimcnt,  as  1     the  projcdl) 
in  Stale  of  the  Nation,  p.  37>  5 

It  is  not  from  any  thing  our  author  has  any  where  faid, 
that  you  are  enabled  to  find  the  ground,  much  lefs  the  jufti- 
fication,  of  the  immenfe  diflFerence  between  thefe  feveral  fyf- 
tems  ;  you  mud  compare  ihem  yourfelf,  article  by  article  ; 
no  very  pleafing  employment,  by  the  way,  to  compare  the 
agreement  or  dilagreement  of  two  chimera?..     I  now  only 
fpeak  of  the  comparifon  of  his  own  two  projefts.     As  to  the 
latter  of  them,  it  differs  from  the  former,  by  having  fome 
of  the  articles  diminifhed,  and  others  encreafcd.     I  find  the 
chief  article  of  redu^ion  arifes  from  the  fmaller  deficiency  of 
land  and  malty  and  of  the   annuity  fundsy  which  he  brings 
down    to  £.  295,561  'n  his  new  eftimate,  from  £.  502,400, 
which  he  had  allowed  tor  thofe  articles  in  the  Confiderations, 
With  this  r£ilu?liony  owing,  as  it  mud  be,  merely  to  a  fmal- 
ler deficiency  of  funds,  he  has  nothing  at  all  to  do.     It  can 
be  no   work  and  no  merit  of  his.     But  with  regard  to  the 
encreafe,  the  matter  is  very  different.     It  is  all  his  own;  the 
publick   is  loaded   (for  any  thing  we  can  fee  to  the  contr«<ry) 
entirely  gratis.     The  chief  articles  of  iht  encreafe  are  on  the 
navy,  and  ort  the  army  and   ordnance  extraordina''ies  j  the  na- 

•1  The    figures  in  the  ConfideratlonB  are   wrong  caft  up ;  is 
fhould  be  ^.  3,608,700. 
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vy  being  eflimated  in  his  State  of  ibe  Nation  £.  50,000  a 
yeir  more,  and  the  army  and  ordnance  'extraordinarics 
£.  40,000  more  than  he  had  thought  proper  to  allow  for 
them  in  that  eilimatein  his  ConJiderationSf  which  he  makes 
the  foundation  of  his  prefent  project.  He  has  given  no  fort 
of  reafon,  dated  no  fort  of  necefllty  for  this  additional  allow- 
ance  either  in  tht  one  article  or  the  other.  What  is  Aill 
Wronger,  he  admits  that  his  allowance  for  the  army  and  ord- 
nance extras  is  too  great,  and  exprefly  refeni  you  to  the  Con- 
fiderii*ions  ;  where,  far  from  giving  ;(^.  75*000  a  year  to  that 
fervice,  as  the  State  of  the  Nation  has  done,  the  author  ap- 
prehends his  own  fcanty  proviHon  of  ;^-35»ooo  to  be  by  far 
too  confiderable,  and  thinks  it  may  well  admit  of  further  re> 
duft ions'.  Thus,  according  to  his  own  principles,  this 
great  oeconomid  falls  into  a  vicious  prodigality ;  and  is  as 
tar  in  his  edimates  from  i  confidency  with  his  own  principles 
as  with  the  real  nature  of  the  fervices. 

Still,  however,  his  prefent  eilablifhment  diflFers  from  its 
archetype  of  1764,  by  being,  though  raifed  in  particular 
parts,  upon  the  whole  about  £.  141,000  fmaller.  It  is  im- 
proved, he  tells  us,  by  the  experience  of  the  two  lafl  years. 

One 

'  The  author  of  the  State  of  the  Nation,  p,  38,  informs  us, 
that  the  fum  of  £.  75,000,  allowed  by  hiai  for  the  extras  of  the 
army  and  ordnance,  is  far  lefs  than  wasallov«ed  for  the  fame  fer- 
vice in  the  years  1767  and  1768.  It  is  fo  undoubtedly,  and  by  at 
lead  £.  20c»Goo.  He  fees  that  he  cannot  abide  by  the  plan  of  the 
Conilderarions  in  this  point,  nor  is  he  willing  wholly  to  give  it  up. 
Such  an  enormous  difference  as  that  between  £.  35,000  and 
£.  300,000  puts  him  to  a  (land.  Should  he  adopt  the  latter  plan 
of  encreafed  expence,  he  muft  then  confefs,  that  he  had,  on  a 
former  occafion,  egregioufly  trifled  wt\h  the  publick  ;  at  the  fame 
time  all  his  future  promifes  of  r;:du£lion  mult  fall  to  the  ^/ound. 
If  he  ftuck  to  :I)e  £.  35,crc,  he  v/as  fure  that  every  one  muft  ex- 
pert from  him  fome  account  how  this  monftrous  charge  came  (o 
continue  ever  fince  the  war>  when  it  was  clearly  unneceiTary ;  how 
all  thofe  fuccefTions  of  minifters  (his  own  included)  came  to  pay 
it  ;  and  why  his  great  friend  in  parliament,  and  his  partizans  wi''h- 
out  doors,  came  not  to  purfue  to  ruin,  at  leaft  to  utter  fhame,  th«. 
authors  of  ^o  groundlefs  and  fcandalous  a  profudon.  In  this  ilrait 
he  took  a  middle  way  ;  and  to  come  nearer  the  real  ftate  of  the 
fervice,  he  outbid  the  Conliderations,  at  one  ftroke,  £»  40,000 ; 
at  the  fame  time  he  hints  to  you,  that  you  may  expert  fome  bene- 
fit alfo  from  the  original  plan.  But  the  author  of  the  Confiderati- 
ons  will  not  flifFer  him  to  elcape  (b.  He  has  pinned  him  down  to 
his;^.  35,000  ;  for  that  ;'s  the  fum  he  has  chofen,  not  as  what  he 
thinks  will  probably  be  required,  but  as  making  the  moi,'-  ample 
allowance  for  every  poflible  contingency.  See  that  author,  p.  49 
and  51. 
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One  would  have  concluded  that  the  peace  eftabli(hment  of 
rhefe  two  years  had  been  lefs  than  that  of  1764,  in  order  to 
fuggeft  to  the  author  his  improvennents,  which  enabled  him 
to  reduce  it.     But  how  does  that  turn  out  ? 

£. 

Peace  cftablifliment'  1767  and  1768,  medium,  3>9i9»37$ 
Ditio,  edimatein  the confiderations, for  1764,      3>6o9>70o 

Difference,  £,  309,675 

A  vaft  encreafe  inftead  of  diminution.  The  experience  then 
of  the  two  lad  years  ought  naturally  to  have  given  the  idea 
of  an  heavier  eftablilhment ;  but  this  writer  is  able  to  dimi- 
nifh  by  encreafing,  and  to  draw  the  effefts  cf  fubtradion 
from  the  operations  o^  addition.  By  means  of  thefe  new 
powers  he  may  certainly  do  whatever  he  pleafes.  He  is  in- 
deed moderate  enough  in  the  ufe  of  thecn,  and  condefcends 
to  fetile  his  eftablifhment  at  ^.3,468, 161  a  year. 

However,  he  has  not  yet  done  with  it  ;  he  has  further 
ideas  of  faving,  arJ  rew  refources  of  revenue.  Thefe  ad- 
dition<;l  favings  are  principally  two:  ift,  //  //  to  be  hoped, 
fays  he,  that  the  fum  of  £.  250,000  (which  in  the  edimate 
he  allows  for  the  deficiency  of  land  and  malt)  will  be  lefs  by 

jC-37»924'. 

2d,  That  the  fum  of  £.  20,000  allowed  for  the  Foundli*  »^ 

Hofpiral,   and  £.1,800  tor  American  Surveys,    will  fo  « 

ceafe  tc  be  neceffary,  as  the  fervices  will  be  compleated. 

What  follows  with  regard  to  ihe  refources  is  very  well 

worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.     "  Of  this  eftimate,  fays 

**  he,  upwards  of  £.  300,000  will  be  for  the  plantation  fer- 

**  vice ;  and  that  Sum,  /  hope^  the  people  of  Ireland  and 

D  2  .  «  the 

•  He  has  done  great  injuflice  to  the  eftablifliment  of  1768  i  but 
I  have  not  hcne  time  for  this  difcuffion,  nor  is  it  neceffary  to  this 
argument. 

*  In  making  up  this  account  he  falls  into  a  furprifing  error  of 
arithmetic.  *'  The  deficiency  of  the  land-tax  in  the  year  1754 
*'  and  1755,  when  it  was  at  zs.  amounted  tc  no  more,  on  a  me- 
•'  dium,  than  jf.  49,372;  to  which,  if  we  add  half  the  fumf  it 
**  will  give  us  £,  79,058  as  the  peace  deficiency  at  3  s." 

£^ 

Total,  49>37* 

Add  the  half,  '  .,  •  .  24,686 


Refult, 


X'  74>058 


Which  he  makes  ^.  79,058.  This  is  indeed  in  disfavour  of  hig 
argument ;  but  we  ihall  fee  that  he  has  ways,  by  other  errors,  of 
reimburfing  himfelf. 
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the  colonies  might  he  induced  to  take  off  Great  Britain, 
and  defray  between  them  in  the  proportion  of  ^.  200,000 
by  the  colonies,  and  £.  100,000  by  Ireland." 
S'uch  is  the  whole  of  this  mighty  ftheme.  Take  his  re- 
duced eftimate,  and  his  further  rediidions,  and  his  refources 
all  logtrher,  and  the  refult  will  be  ;  He  will  certainly  lower 
the  provider!  n^adc-  for  the  navy.  He  will  cut  oflF  largely  (God 
kr'iws  what  or  how)  from  the  armv  and  ordnunce  extraordi- 
He  may  be  expe^cd  to  cut  off  more.     He  hopes  that 


narics. 


the  deficA.ncies  on  land  and  malt  will  be  Itfs  than  ufual ,  and 
he  hopes  that  America  and  Ireland  might  be  induced  to  take 
off  _^.  300,000  of  our  annual  charges. 

It  any  one  of  thefe  Hopes,  Mights,  Infinuations,  Expec- 
tations, and  Inducements  Ihould  fail  him,  there  will  be  a  for- 
midable gaping  breach  in  his  whole  projeft.  If  all  of  them 
Ihould  fail,  he  has  left  the  nation  without  a  glimmering  of 
hope  in  this  thick  night  of  terrors  which  he  has  thought  fit 
to  fpread  about  us.  If  every  one  of  them,  which  attended 
with  fuccefs,  would  fignify  any  thing  to  our  revenue,  can 
have  no  effc£t  but  to  add  to  our  diltratlions  and  dangers,  we 
fhall  be  if  pofTible  in  a  ftill  worfe  condition  from  his  projeds 
of  cure  than  he  reprefents  us  from  our  original  diforders. 

Before  we  examine  into  the  confcquence  of  thefe  fchemcs, 
and  the  probability  of  thefe  favings,  let  us  fuppofe  them  all 
real  and  all  fafe,  and  then  fee  what  it  is  they  amount  to,  and 
how  he  reafons  on  them :  £, 

Deficiency  on  land  and  maltj  lefs  by  37,000 

Foundling  Hofpital,        , .  s  20,000 

American  Surveys,  1,800 

];•;'..  •  '  ;  ;£.  58,800 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  only  articles  of  faving  he  fpecifies  ; 
and  yet  he  choofes  to  affert  "  that  we  may  venture  on  the 
**  credit  of  them  to  reduce  the  Handing  expences  of  the  efti- 
"  mate  (from  j^.  3,468,161)  to  j^.  3,300,000  j*'  that  is,  for 
a  faving  of  £.  58,000,  he  is  not  alhamed  to  take  credit  for  a 
defalcation  from  his  own  ideal  eftablilhment  in  a  fum  of  no 
lefs  than  £.  168,161  !  Suppofeeven  that  we  were  to  take  up 
.theellimate  of  the  Confiderations  (which  is  however  aban- 
doned in  the  State  of  the  Nation),  and  reduce  his  j^.  75,000 
cxtraordinaries  to  the  original;^. 35,000.  Still  all  thefe  fa« 
vings  joined  together  give  us  but  £.  98,000 ;  that  is,  near 
■£.  /0,ooo  fliort  of  the  credit  he  calls  for,  and  for  which  he 
has  neither  given  any  reafon,  or  furniflied  any  data  whatfoe- 
ver  for  others  to  reafon  upon. 

Such 
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Such  are  his  favings,  as  operating  on  his  own  proje6k  of  a 
peace  eftablifhmeiit.     Let  us  now  confider  them  as  they  at- 
fefl  the  exifting  eflabhfliment  and  our  adual  fervices.     He 
tells  us,  thii  fum  allowed    in  his  eftimate  for   the  navy  is 
"  jC'^9i32I  lefs  than  the  grant  for  that  fervice  in  i  ]f-n  •,  but 
'*  in  that  grant  £.  30,000  was  included  for  the  purchafe  of 
•*  hemp,  and  a  faving  of  about  J^.  25,000  was  made  in  that 
"  year."      The  author  has  got  fome  fecret  in  urithmetick. 
Thefe  two  fums  put  together  amount,  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
computing,  10^^.55,000,  and  not  to  j^,  69,321.     On  what 
principle  has  he  chofen  to  take  credit  for  £.  14,321  more  ? 
To  what  this  ftrange  inaccuracy  is  owing,  I  cannot  polFibly 
comprehend  ;  nor  is  it  very  material,  where  the  logic  is  fo 
bad,  and  the  policy  fo  erroneous,  whether  the  arithmetic  be 
juft  or  otherwife.     But  in  a  fcheme  for  making  ihis  nation 
"  happy  at  home  and  refpefled  abroad,  formidable  in  war 
"  and  flourifhing  in  peace,"  it  is  furelv  a  little  unfortunate 
for  us,  that  he  has  picked  out  the  Navy,  as  ihe  very  firfl:  ob- 
jeflof  his  ©economical  experiments.     Of  all  the  public  fer- 
vices, that  of  the  navy  is  the  one  in  which  tampering  may  be 
of  the  greateft  danger,  which  can  worll  be  fupplied  upon   an 
emergency,  and  of  which  any  failure  draws  after  it  the  longeft 
and  heavieft  train  of  confequences.     I  am  far  .rom  faying, 
that  this  or  any  fervice  ought  not  to  be  conduced  with  oeco- 
nomy.  But  I  will  never  fuffer  the  facred  name  of  oeconomy  to 
be  beftowed  upon  arbitrary  defalcation  of  charge.     The  au- 
thor tells  us  himfelf,  "  that  to  fuffer  the  navy  to  rot  in  har- 
"  bour  for  want  of  repairs  a       marines,  would  be  to  invite 
"  deftruftion."    It  would  fo.         'hen  the  author  tal'is  there- 
fore of  favings  on  the  navy  eftiniate,  it  h  incumbent  on  hm 
to  let  us  know,  not  what  fums  he  will  cut  off,  but  what 
branch   of  that  fervice  he  deems  fuperfluuus.       Inliead  of 
putting  us  off  with  unmeaning  generalities,  he  ought  to  h  ive 
ftated  what  naval  force,  what  naval  works,  and    "hat  naval 
ftores,  with   the   lowefl:  eftimated  expence,  are    eceOary  to 
keep  our  ma'-ine  in  a  condition  commenfurate  to  its  great 
ends.     And  this  too  not  for  the  conira6led  and  deceitful  fpace 
of  a  fingle  ytar,  but  for  fome  reafonable  term.     J'lvciy  bo- 
dy knows  that  many  charges  cannot  be  in  their  n e  regu- 
lar or  armual.     In  the  year  1767  a  llock  of  hemp,  &c.  was 
to  be  hid  in  ;  that  charge  intermits,  but   it  does   not  end. 
Other  charges  of  other  kinds  take  their  place.     Great  works 
are  now  carrying  on  at  Portfmouth,  but  not  of  greater  mag- 
nitude than  utility  ;  and  they  mull  be  provided  for.     A  year's 
eftimate  is  therefore  no  jult  idea  at  all  of  a  permanent  peace 
eftabliftiment.     Had  the  author  opened  this  matter  upon 

D  ^  thefe 
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thefe  plain  principles,  a  judgment  might  have  been  formed, 
how  far  he  had  contrived  to  reconcile  national  defence  with 
public  oeconomy.  Till  he  has  done  it,  thofe  who  had  rather 
depend  on  any  man's  reafon  than  the  greatefl:  man*s  authority, 
will  not  give  him  credit  on  this  head  for  the  faving  of  afingle 
ihilling.  As  to  thofe  favings  which  are  already  made,  or  in 
courfe  of  being  made,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  has  no- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  rhem  ;  they  can  be  no  part  of  his  pro- 
je6t,  confidered  as  a  plan  of  reformation.  I  greatly  fear  that 
the  error  has  not  lately  h'^en  on  the  fide  of  profufion. 

Another  head  is  the  faving  on  the  Army  and  Ordnance  ex- 
traordirarics,  particularly  in  the  American  branch.  What 
or  how  much  rcduftion  may  be  made,  none  of  us,  I  believe, 
can  with  any  fairnefs  pretend  to  fay;  very  little,  1  am  con- 
vinced. The  ftate  of  America  is  extremely  unfettled  ;  more 
troops  have  been  fent  thither;  new  difpofitions  have  been 
made  ;  and  this  augmentation  of  number,  and  change  of  dif- 
pofition,  has  rarely,  I  believe,  the  efFeft  of  leflTening  the  bill 
for  extraordi\iaries,  which,  if  not  this  year,  yet  in  the  next, 
■we  mufl:  certainly  feel.  Care  has  not  been  wanting  to  intro- 
iluce  oeconomy  into  that  paft  of  the  fervice.  The  author's 
great  friend  has  made,  I  admit,  fo^ne  regulations ;  hi:,  imme- 
diate fiiccefTors  have  made  more,  and  better.  This  part 
will  be  handled  more  ably  and  more  minutely  at  another  time ; 
but  none  can  cut  down  this  bill  of  extraordinaries  at  his  plea- 
fure.  The  author  has  given  us  nothing,  but  his  word,  for 
any  certain  or  conHderable  redudion  ;  and  this  we  ought  to 
be  the  more  cautious  in  taking,  as  he  has  promifed  great  fa- 
vings  in  his  Conftdfrt-ations,  which  he  has  not  chofen  to  abide 
by  in  his  State  of  the  Nation. 

On  this  head  of  the  American  extraordinaries,  he  can  take 
credit  for  nothing.  As  to  his  next,  the  leflening  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  land  and  malt-tax,  particularly  of  the  malt- 
tax  ;  any  perfon  the  leaft  converfant  in  that  fubje£t  cannot 
avoid  a  (mile.  This  deficiency  arifes  from  charge  of  col- 
lection, from  anticipation,  and  from  defective  produce.  What 
has  the  author  faid  on  the  redu6tion  of  any  head  of  this  de- 
ficiency upon  the  land-tax  ?  On  thefe  points  he  is  abfolutely 
filent.  As  to  the  deficiency  on  the  mali  tax,  which  is  chiefly 
owing  to  a  defe^ive  produce,  he  has,  and  can  have,  nothing  to 
propofe.  If  this  deficiency  fhould  be  lefTened  by  the  encreal'e  of 
malting  in  any  years  more  than  otrers  (as  it  is  a  greatly  fluc- 
tuating objed)  how  much  of  this  obligation  (hall  we  owe  to 
this  author's  miniftry  ?  will  it  not  be  the  cafe  under  any  ad- 
miniflration  ?  mufl  it  not  go  to  the  general  fervice  of  the 
year,  |n  fome  way  or  other,  let  the  finances  be  in  whofp 
'      ••      ■  S  hands 
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hands  they  will  ?  But  why  take  credit  for  fo  extremely  re- 
duced a  deficiency  at  all  ?  I  can  tell  him  he  has  no  rational 
ground  for  it  in  the  prodnce  of  the  year  1767,   and  1  fuf- 
peGt  will  have  full  as  little  reafon  from  the  produce  of  the  year 
1768.  That  produce  may  indeed  become  greater,  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  courfe  will  be  lefs.  It  may  too  be  far  otherwife.  A  fair 
and  judicious  financier  will  not,  as  this  writer  has  done,  for 
the  fake  of  making  out  a  fpecious  account,  fele£b  a  favoura- 
ble jrear  or  two,  at  remote  periods,  and  ground  his  calcula- 
tions on  thofe.     In  1768  he  will  not  take  the  deficiencies  of 
1753  ^"^  '7S4  ^oi*  his  (landard.     Sober  men  have  hitherto 
(and  mud  continue  this  courfe  to  preferve  this  chara^er)  taken 
indifferently  the  mediums  of  the  years  immediately  preceding. 
But  a  perfon  who  has  a  fcheme  from  which  he  promifes  much 
to  the  public  ought  to  be  dill  more  cautious  ;   he  would  choofe 
to  ground  his  fpeculation  rather  on  the  lowed  mediums  ;  be- 
caufe  all  new  fchemes  are  known  to  be  fubjefl  to  fome  de- 
feat or  failure  not  forefeen  ;  and  which  therefore  every  pru- 
dent propofer  will  be  ready  to  allow  for,  in  order  to  lay  his 
foundation  as  low  and  as  fofid  as  pofTible.     Quite  contrary  is 
the  pra6lice  of  fome  politicians.     They  firft  propofe  favings, 
which  they  well  know  cannot  be  made,  in  order  to  get  a  re- 
putation for  oeconomy.     In  due  time  they  aflume  another, 
but  a  different  merit,  by  providing  for  the  fervice  they  had  be- 
fore cut  off  or  flraitened,  and  which  they  can  then  very  eafily 
prove  to  be  neceflfary.     In  the  fame  fpirit,  they  raife  magni- 
ficent ideas  of  revenue  on  funds  which  they  know  to  be  in- 
fufficient.     Afterwards,  who  can  blame  them,  if  they  do  not 
fatisfy  the  public  defires  ?  1  hey  are  great  artificers ;  but  they 
cannot  work  without  materials. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  little  arts  of  great  ftatefnien.  To 
fuch  we  leave  them,  and  follow  where  the  author  leads  us, 
to  his  next  refource  the  Foundling-hofpital.  Whatever  parti- 
cular virtue  there  is  in  the  mode  of  this  faving,  there  feems 
to  be  nothing  at  all  new,  and  indeed  nothing  wonderfully 
important  in  it.  The  fum  annually  voted  for  the  fupport 
of  the  Foundling-hofpital  has  been  in  a  former  parliament 
limited  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  children  then  in  the  hof- 
pital.  When  they  are  apprenticed,  this  provifion  will  ceafe. 
it  will  therefore  fall  in  more  or  lefs  at  different  times ;  and  » 
will  at  length  ceafe  entirely.  But,  until  it  does,  we  cannot 
reckon  upon  it  as  the  faving  on  the  eftablifhment  of  any 
given  year :  nor  can  one  conceive  how  the  author  comes  to 
mention  this,  any  more  than  fome  other  articles,  as  a  part 
of  a  new  plan  of  oeconomy  which  is  to  retrieve  our  affairs. 
.         «»  D  4  This 
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This  charge  will  indeed  ceafe  in  its  own  time.  But  will  no 
other  fucceed  to  it  ?  Has  he  ever  known  th<:  public  free 
from  fome  contingent  charge,  either  for  the  juil  fiipport  of 
royal  dignity,  or  for  national  magnificence,  or  for  public 
charity,  or  for  public  fervice?  does  he  choofe  io  flatter  his 
readers  that  no  fuch  will  ever  return  ?  or  does  he  in  good 
earncft  declare,  that  let  the  reafon,  or  neceflity,  be  what 
they  will,  he  is  relolved  not  to  provide  for  fuch  fervices  ? 

Another  refource  oF  oeconomy  yet  remains,  for  he  gleans 
the  field  very  clofely,  £.  i,8oo  for  the  American  furveys. 
Why  what  fignifies  a  difpute  about  trifles  ?  he  (hall  have  it. 
But  while  he  is  carrying  it  ofl^,  I  fhall  juft  whifper  in  his 
ear,  that  neither  the  faving  that  is  allowed,  or  that  which 
is  doubted  of,  can  at  all  belong  to  that  future  propofed  admi- 
riftration,  whofe  touch  is  to  cure  all  our  evils.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  belong  equally  (as  indeed  all  the  left  do)  to  the 
prefent  adminiflrution,  to  any  adminifl ration;  becaufe  they 
arc  the  gift  of  time,  and  not  the  bounty  of  the  Exchequer. 
I  have  now  done  with  all  the  minor  preparatory  parts  of 
the  author's  fcheme,  the  (everal  articles  of  faving  which  he 
propofes.  At  length  comes  the  capital  operation,  his  new 
refources.  Three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  from 
America  and  Ireland. —— Alas !  alas  I  if  that  top  fhould 
fail  us,  what  will  become  of  this  poor  undone  nation  ?  The 
author,  in  a  tone  of  great  humility,  hopes  they  may  be  /'«- 
duced  to  pay  it.  Well,  if  that  be  all,  we  may  hope  fo  too.: 
and  for  any  light  he  is  pleafed  to  give  us  into  the  ground  of 
this  hope,  andthe  ways  and  means  of  this  inducement,  here 
is  a  fpeedy  end  both  of  the  queftion  and  the  revenue. 

It  is  the  conftant  cuffcom  of  this  author,  in  all  his  wri- 
tings, to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  has  given  you  a  reve- 
nue, whenever  he  can  point  out  to  you  where  you  may  have 
money,  if  you  can  contrive  how  to  get  at  it ;  and  this 
feems  to  be  the  mafter-piece  of  his  financial  ability.  I  think 
however,  in  his  way  of  proceeding,  he  has  behaved  rather 
like  an  harfh  ftep  dame,  than  a  kind  nurfing  mother  to  his 
country.  Why  flop  at  £.  300,000  ?  If  his  flate  of  things 
be  at  all  founded,  America  and  Ireland  are  much  better 
able  to  pay  £.  600,000,  than  we  are  to  fatisfy  ourfelves 
with  half  that  fum.  However,  let  us  forgive  him  this  one 
:nfl:ance  of  tendernefs  towards  Ireland  and  the  Colonies. 

He  fpends  a  vafl  deal  of  time,  in  an  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  Ireland  is  able  to  Sear  greater  impofitions.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  poverty  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  there 
is,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  a  want  of  judicious  taxes ; 
that  a  land  tax  will  enrich  her  tenants  ;  that  taxes  are  paid 
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in  England  which  are  not  paid  there  ;  that  the  colony  trade 
is  encreafed  above  ^.  100,000  fince  the  peace  ;  that  flie 
ought  to  have  further  indulgences  in  that  trade  ;  and  ought 
to  have  further  privileges  in  the  woollen  manufafclure.  From 
thefe  premiles  of  what  fhe  has,  what  flie  has  not,  and  what 
flie  ought  to  have,  he  infers  that  Ireland  will  conirihute 
jf.  100,000,  towards  the  extraordinaries  of  the  American 
eflablifhment. 

I  fhall  make  no  objedions  whatfoever,  logical  or  finan- 
cial, to  this  reafoning  :    many  occur  ;  but  they  would  lead 
me  from  my  purpofe,  from  which  I  do  not  intend  to  be  di- 
verted, becaufe  it  feems  to  me  of  no  fmall  importance.     It 
will  be  juft  enough  to  hint,  what  I  dare  fay  many  readers 
have  before  obferved,    that  when  any  man  propofes   new 
taxes  in  a  country  with  which  he  is  not  perfonally  conver- 
fant  by  refidence  or  office,  he  ought  to  lay  open  its  fituati- 
cn  much  more  minutely  and  critically  than  this  author  has 
done,  or  than  perhaps  he  is  able  to  do.     He  ought  not  to 
content  himfelf  with  faying  that  a  fingle  article  of  her  trade 
is  encreafed  j^.  100,000  a  year;    he  ought,    if  he  argues 
from  the  encreafe  of  trade  to  an  encreafe  of  taxes,  to  flaie 
the   whole   trade,  and   not   one    branch  of  trade  only,  he 
ought  to  enter  fully  into  the  flate  of  its  remittances,  and 
the  courfe  of  its  exchange  ;    he  ought  likewife  to  examine 
whether  all  its  eftablifliments  are  encreafed  or  diminiihcd  ; 
and  whether  it  incurs  or  difcharges  debt  annually.  But  1  pafs 
over  all  this ;  and  am  content  to  afk  a  few  plain  queftions. 

Does  the  author  then  ferioufly  mean  to  propofc  in  parlia- 
ment a  land  tax,   or  any  tax  for  £.  100,000  a  year  upon 
Ireland  ?     If  he  does,  and  that  fatally,  by  his  temerity  and 
our  weaknefs,  he  fhould  fucceed,  thtn  I  lay  he  will  throw 
the  whole  empire  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  into  mor- 
tal corvulfioMs.     "What  is  it  that  can  fatisfv  the  furious  and 
perturbed  mind  of  this  man?  is  it  not  enough  for  him  that 
fuch  projefls  have  alienated  our  colonies  from  the  mother 
country,  and  not  to  propofe  violently  to  tear  our  filler  knu,- 
dom  alfo  from  our  fide,  and  to  convince  every  dependent 
part  of  the  empire,  that,  when  a  little  money  is  to  be  rai- 
fed,  we   have  no  fort  of  regard  to  their  antient  cuftoms, 
their  opinions,  their  circumftances,  or  tiieir  affe£tions  ?    He 
has  however  a.  douceur  for  Ireland  in  his  pocket;  benefits  in 
tiade,  by  opening  the  woollen  manufafture  to  that  nation. 
A  very  right  idea  in  my  opinion  ;    but  not  more  flrong  in 
realon,  than  likely  to  be  oppofed  by  the  moft  powerful  and 
moft  violent  of  all   local  prejudices   and   popular  pafTions. 
Fiifl;,  a  fire  is  already  kindled  by  his  fchemes  of  taxation  in 
\.  ,  V,.   '  ••  •         •  America ; 
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America  j  he  then  propofes  one  which  will  fet  all  Irelancf 
in  a  blaze  ;  and  his  way  of  quenching  both  is  by  a  plan 
which  may  kindle  perhaps  ten  times  a  greater  flame  in 
Britain. 

Will  the  author  pledge  himfelf,  previous  to  his  propofal 
of  fuch  a  tax,  to  carry  this  enlargement  of  the  Irifh  trade  ? 
if  he  does  not,  then  the  tax  will  be  certain  ;  the  benefit  will 
be  lefs  than  problematical.  In  this  view,  his  compenfation 
to  Ireland  vanishes  into  fmokc  ;  the  tav,  to  their  prejudices, 
will  appear  (lark  naked  in  the  light  of  an  a6t  of  arbitrary 
power  and  oppreffion.  But,  if  he  fhould  propofe  the  bene- 
fit and  tax  together,  then  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  very 
high  and  fpirited  people,  would  think  it  the  vvorft  bargain 
in  the  world.  They  would  look  upon  the  one  as  wholly 
vitiated  and  poifoned  by  the  other  ;  and,  if  they  could  net 
be  feparated,  would  infallibly  refift  them  both  together. 
Here  would  be  taxes  indeed,  amounting  to  an  handfome 
fum  ;  £.  100,000  very  efFedually  voted,  and  pafled  through 
the  belt  and  moft  authentic  forms ;  but  how  to  be  colle^- 
cd  ?  This  is  his  perpetual  manner.     One  of  his  projeds 

depends  for  fuccefs  upon  another  proje€^,  and  this  upon  a 
third,    all  of  them  equally  vifionary.     His  finance  is  like 
the  Indian  philofophy }  his  Earth  is  poifed  on  the  horns  of 
a  Bull,  his  Bull  (lands  on  an  Elephant,  his  Elephant  is  fup. 
ported  by  a  Tortoife  ;  and  fo  on  for  ever. 

As  to  his  American  j^. 200,000  a  year,  he  is  fatisfied  to 
repeat  gravely,  as  he  has  done  an  hundred  times  before, 
that  the  Americans  are  able  to  pay  it.     Well,  and  what 
^hen  ?  does  he  lay  open  any  part  of  his  plan  how  they  may 
be  compelled  to  pay  it,  without  plunging  ourfelves  into  ca- 
lamities that  outweigh  ten-fold  the  propofed  benefit  ?    or 
does  he  (hew  how  they  may  be  induced  to  lubmit  to  it  qui- 
etly ?   or  does  he  give  any  thing  like  fatisfa6lion  concerning 
the  mode  of  levying  it,  in  commercial  colonies  one  of  the 
mod  important  and  diificult  of  all  confiderations  ?    Nothing 
like  it.     To  the  (lamp  a6l,  whatever  its  excellencies  may 
be,  I  think  he  will  not  in  reality  recur,  or  even  chpofe  to 
aiTtrt  that  he  means  to  do  fo,  in  cafe  his  minider  fhould 
come  again  into  power.     If  he  does  I  will  prediQ  |hat  fome 
of  the  faded  friends  of  that  minider  will  defert  him  upon 
this  point.     As  to  port  duties,  he  has  damned  them  all  in 
the  lump,  by  declaring  them   "  contrary  to  the  fird  princi- 
<*  pies  of  colonization,  and  not  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
**  reds  of  Great-Britain   than  to  thofe  of  the  colonies." 
Surely  this  fingle  obfervation  of  his,  ought  to  have  taught 
him  a  little  caution  -,  he  ought  to  have  begun  to  doubt,  whe- 
ther 
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ther  there  is  not  fomething  in  the  nature  of  commercial  co- 
lonieSf  which  renders  them  an  unfit  obje£l  of  taxation  ; 
when  port  duties,  To  large  a  fund  of  revenue  in  :ilmoft  all 
countries,  are  by  himfelf  found,  in  this  caie,  not  only  im- 
proper, but  deftrudive.  However,  he  has  here  pretty  well 
narrowed  the  field  of  taxation.  Stamp  aft,  hardly  to  be  rc- 
fumed.  Port  duties,  mifchievous.  Kxcilc-s,  I  believe  he 
will  fcarcely  think  worth  the  colledion  (if  any  revenue 
ihould  be  fo)  in  America.  Land  tax  (notwiilirianding  hi'; 
9pinion  of  its  immenfe  ufe  to  Agriculture),  he  will  not  di- 
rectly propofe,  before  he  has  thought  again  and  again  on  the 
fubjed.  Indeed  he  very  readily  recommends  it  lor  IreUntl, 
and  feems  to  think  it  not  improper  for  America  ;  becaufc, 
he  obferves,  they  already  raife  moft  of  their  taxes  internally, 
including  this  tax.  A  moft  curious  reafon  truly  I  becauie 
their  lands  are  already  heavily  burthened,  he  thinks  it  right 
to  burthen  them  ftill  further.  But  he  will  recoiled,  for 
furely  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it,  that  the  lands  of  Ameri- 
ca are  not,  as  in  England,  let  at  a  ren^  ccnain  in  money, 
and  therefore  cannot,  as  here,  be  taxed  at  a  certai  pound 
rate.  They  value  them  in  grofs  among  themfelves ;  and 
none  but  themfelves  in  their  feveral  diftrifts  can  value  them. 
Without  their  hearty  concurrence  and  co-operation,  it  is 
evident  we  Cannot  advance  a  ftep  in  the  afreiTing  or  collec- 
ting any  land  tax.  As  to  the  taxes  which  in  fome  place*: 
the  Americans  pay  by  the  acre,  they  are  merely  duties  of 
regulation  ;  they  are  fmall ;  and  to  encreafe  them,  notwith- 
Aanding  the  ferret  virtues  of  a  land  tax,  would  be  the  moft 
eftedual  means  or  preventing  that  cultivation  they  are  in- 
tended to  promote.  Befides,  the  whole  country  is  heavily 
in  arrear  already  for  land  taxes  and  quit  rents.  They  have 
different  methods  of  taxation  in  the  different  provinces, 
agreeable  to  their  feveral  local  circumftanc?s.  In  New  Eng- 
land by  far  the  greateft  part  of  their  revenue  is  raifed  hy  fa^ 
tulty  taxes  and  capiiatiom.  Such  is  the  method  in  many 
others.  It  is  obvious  that  parliament,  unaffifled  by  the  co- 
lonies themfelves,  cannot  take  fo  much  as  a  fingie  ftep  in 
this  mode  of  taxation.  Then  what  tax  is  it  he  will  impolii^  ? 
Why,  after  all  the  boafting  fpeeches  and  writings  of  his  fac- 
lion  for  thefe  four  years,  after  all  the  vain  expectations  which 
they  have  held  out  to  a  deluded  public,  this  their  great  ail- 
vocate,  after  twifting  the  fubjedt  every  way,  after  writhing 
himfelf  into  every  pofture,  after  knocking  at  every  door,  is 
obliged  fairly  to  abandon  every  mode  of  taxation  whatfoevcr 
in  America.  He  thinks  it  the  beft  method  for  parliament 
to  impofe  the  fum,  and  referve  the  account  to  itfelf,  leaving 
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the  mode  of  taxation  to  the  colonies.  But  how  and  in  what 
proportions  i  what  does  the  author  fay  ?  O,  not  a  finglo 
i'yll.il)!c  on  this  the  mod  material  part  ot  the  whole  ijueiiion. 
VVill  he,  in  parliament,  undertake  to  fettle  the  proportions 
of  fuch  payments  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Nevis,  in  no  kwer 
than  fix  and  twenty  dilTcrent  countries,  varying  in  almod 
every  poflihic  circuniftance  one  from  an<)thcr  ?  if  he  does, 
I  tell  him,  he  adjourns  his  revenue  to  a  very  long  day.  If 
he  leaves  it  to  theinfelves  to  fctilc  ihcfe  proportions,  he  ad- 
journs it  to  dooms-day. 

Then  what  does  he  get  by  this  method  on  the  fl<lc  of  ac* 
quiefcence  ?    will  the  people  of  America  relifh  this  courfe, 
of  giving  and  granting  and  applying  their  money,  the  better 
bcc?ufe  their  aiTembiies  are  made  commidloners  of  the  tax*    ^ 
es  ?     This  is  far  worfe  than  all  his  former  proje£ts  ;    for 
here,  if  the  aiTembiies  fhall  refufe,  or  delay,  or  be  negli- 
gent, or  fraudulent,  in  this  new-impofed  duty,  we  are  whol- 
ly without  remedy ;    and  neither  our  cudom-houfe  officers, 
nor  our  troops,  nor  our  armed  (hips,  can  be  of  the  leaft  ufe 
in  the  colle6lion.     Nothing  cart  be  a  more  contemptible  idea 
(I  will  not  call  it  an  opprelfive  one,  the  harllinefs  is  loft  in 
the  folly)  than  that  of  propofing  to  get  any  revenne  from 
the  Americans  but  by  their  freeft  and  moft  chearful  confent. 
Mod  monied  men  know  their  own  intereil  right  well  ;  and 
are  as  able,  as  any  financier,  in  the  valuation  of  rifques.  ' 
Yet  I  think  this  financier  will  fcarcely  find  that  adventurer 
hardy  enough,  at  any  premium,  to  advance  a  fhiUing  upon 
a  vote  of  fuch  taxes.     Let  him  name  the  maij,  or  fet  of  men, 
that  would  do  it.     This  is  the  only  proof  of  the  value  of  re- 
venues ;  what  would  an  interefted  man  rate  them  at  ?     His 
fubfcription  would  be  at  ninety-nine  per  cent,  difcount  the 
very  fij  d  day  of  its  opening.     Here  is  our  only  national  fe- 
curity  from  ruin  ;    a  fecurity  upon   which  no  man  in  his 
fenfts  'vould  venture  a  (hilling  of  his  fortune.     Yet  he  puts 
down  thofe  articles  as  gravely  in  his  fupply  for  his  peace 
eftablifhment,  as  if  the  money  had  been  all  fairly  lodged  in 
the  Exchequer.  ,   i.  o    •  «■  «  £. 

American  revenue,  ■  >•  200,000 

Ireland,  '  100,000 

Very  handfome  indeed  !  but  if  fupply  is  to  be  got  in  fuch 
a  manner,  farewel  the  lucrative  myftery  of  finance  !  If  you 
are  to  be  credited  for  favings,  without  (hewing  how,  why, 
or  with  what  fafety,  they  are  to  be  made  ;  and  for  revenues, 
without  fpecifying  on  what  articles,  or  by  what  means,  or 
at  what  expence,  they  are  to  be  colle<5led  ;  there  is  not  a 
clerk  in  a  public  office  who  may  not  outbid  this  author,  or 
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his  friend,  for  the  department  of  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer; not  an  apprentice  in  the  city,  thai  will  nut  flrike  out, 
with  the  fame  advantages,  the  fame,  or  a  much  larjjcr, 
plan  of  Tupply. 

Here  is  the  whole  of  what  helongs  to  the  author's  fchcmc 
for  faving  us  from  impendinj^  dellrutlion.     'J  .ike  it  even  iti 
its  mort  tavourable  point  of  view,  as  a  thing  wiihin  poiriUi- 
hty  ;    ami  imagine  what  mufl  be  the  wililom  <if  this  gentle- 
man, or  his  opinion  of  onrs,  who  could  Hrll  think  of  rcprc- 
fenting  this  nation  in  (i:ch  a  Itate,  as  no  fiiend  can  look  upon 
but  with  horror,  and  fcaice  an  enemv  without  conipaltion, 
and   afterwards  of  diverting  himfelf  with  fuch  inatietpiate, 
impracticable,  puerile  methods  for  our  relief  ?    If  thefe  had 
been  the  dreams  of  fome  unknown,  unn.imed,  and  namclefs 
writer,  they  would  excite  no  alarm  ;    their    weaknels  had 
been  an  antidote  to  their  malignity.      But  as  they  are  uni- 
verfally  believed  to  be  written  by  the  hand,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  fame  thing,  under  the  immediate  diredion,  of  a  per- 
fon  who  has  been  in  the  management  of  the  hi^rheft  affairs, 
and  may  foon  be  in  the  fame  lltuation,  I  think  it  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  amongfl;  our  greatefl  confoiations,  that  the  yet 
remaining  power  of  this  kingdom  is  to  be  emplo\ed  in  an 
attempt    to   reali/,e  notions,  that  are  at  once  fo  frivolous, 
and  fo  full  of  danger,     That  confideration  will  juftify  me 
in  dwelling  a    little  longer  on  the  difficulties  of  the  nation, 
and   the  folutions  of  our  author. 

I  am  then  perfuaded  that  he  cannot  be  in  the  lead  alarm- 
ed about  our  fituation,  let  his  odtcry  be  what  he  pleafes. 
I  will  give  him  a  reafon  for  my  opinion,  which,  I  think,  he 
cannot  difpute.  All  that  he  beftows  upon  the  nation,  which 
it  does  not  pofTefs  witln)ut  him,  and  fuppofing  it  all  fure 
money^  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  furri  of  /.  300,000 
a  year.  This,  he  think-',  will  do  the  bufinefs  compleativ, 
and  render  us  flourifhing  at  home,  and  refpectable  abroad. 
If  the  option  between  glory  and  fhame,  if  our  falvation  or 
deftrudion,  depended  on  this  fum,  it  is  impoflihie  that  he 
fhould  have  been  active,  and  made  a  merit  of  thai  activity, 
in  taking  off  a  ftiilling  in  the  pound  of  the  land  tax,  which 
came  up  to  his  grand  defideratum,  and  upwards  of  jT.  100,000 
more.  By  tnis  manoeuvre  he  left  our  trade,  navigation  and 
manufaftures  on  the  verge  of  deftrudion,  our  finances  in 
ruin,  our  credit  expiring,  Ireland  on  the  point  of  being  ce- 
ded to  France,  the  colonics  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  the  fuc- 
celTion  of  the  crown  at  the  mercy  of  our  great  rival,  and 
the  kingdom  itfelf  on  the  very  point  of  becoming  tributary 
•  to  that  haughty  power.  All  this  for  want  of  /.  300,000 ; 
.    .  for 
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for  I  defy  ihe  reader  to  point  out  any  other  revenue*  or  any 
other  precifc  and  defined  fchcinc  of  pohtics,  which  he  af- 
figiis  for  our  redemption. 

I  know  that  two  things  muy  he  faid  in  his  defencCi  zs 
bad  rcafons  are  always  at  hand  in  an  indifferent  caufe,  that 
he  was  not  lure  the  money  would  he  applied  as  he  thinks  it 
ou^ht  to  bo,  by  the  prefent  miniders.  I  think  as  ill  of  them, 
ai  he  does  to  the  full.  They  have  done  very  near  as  much 
milchief  as  they  can  do,  to  a  conflitution  fo  robuil  as  thi^ 
Nothing  can  make  them  more  dangerous,  but  that  as  they 
are  already  in  general  compofed  of  his  difciples  and  indru- 
iDents,  they  may  add  to  the  public  calamity  of  their  own 
mcafures,  the  adoption  of  his  proje6ts.  But  be  the  mini- 
ftcrs  what  they  may,  the  author  knows  that  they  could  not 
avoid  applying  this^^.  450,000  to  the  fervice  of  the  eftablifti- 
mcnt,  as  faithfully  as  he,  or  any  other  minider,  could  do. 
1  fay  they  could  not  avoid  it,  and  have  no  merit  at  all  for 
the  application.  But  fuppofmg  that  they  (hould  greatly  mif- 
manage  this  revenue.  Here  is  a  good  deal  of  room  for  mif- 
take  and  prodigality  before  you  come  to  the  edge  of  ruin. 
The  difference  between  the  amount  of  that  real,  and  his 
imaginary  revenue  is,  £.  150,800  a  year,  at  leafl ;  a  tole- 
rable fum  for  them  to  play  with  :  and  this,  in  one  article, 
might  compenfate  the  difference  between  the  author's  ceco- 
nomy,  and  their  profuHon  ;  and  flill,  notwithdanding  their 
vices  and  ignorance,  the  nation  might  be  faved.  The  au- 
thor ought  alfo  to  recolle£t,  that  a  good  man  would  hardly 
deny,  even  to  the  worfl  of  miniflers,  the  means  of  doing 
their  duty;  efpecially  in  a  crifis  when  our  being  depended 
on  fupplying  them  with  fome  means  or  other.  In  fuch  a  cafe 
their  penury  of  mind,  in  difcovering  refources,  would 
make  it  rather  the  more  neceffary,  not  to  flrip  fuch  poor  pro- 
viders of  thf  little  flock  they  had  in  hand. 

Befides,  here  is  ancrhT  fubjeft  of  diflrcfs,  and  a  very  fe- 
rious  one,  which  puts  us  again  to  a  (land.  The  author  may 
pofllbly  not  come  into  power  (I  only  flats  the  poflibility) ; 
he  may  not  always  continue  in  it ;  and  if  the  contrary  to  all 
this  fhould  fortunately  for  us  happen,  what  infurance  on  his 
life  can  be  made  for  a  fum  adequate  to  his  lofs  ?  Then  we 
are  thus  unluckily  fituated,  that  the  chance  of  an  American 
and  Irilh  revenue  of  £.  300,000  to  be  managed  by  him,  is 
to  fave  us  from  ruin  two  or  three  years  hence  at  befl,  to 
malce  us  happy  at  home  and  glorious  abroad  ;  and  the  adual 
poifeffion  of  j^.  450,000  Englifh  taxes  cannot  fo  much  as 
protra^  our  ruin  without  him.  Propria  hacft  donafuiffentt 
So  we  are  flaked  on  four  chances ;   his  power,  its  perma- 
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nence,  the  fucccfs  of  his  projeds,  and  the  duration  of  his 
life.  Any  one  of  thefe  failing,  we  arc  gone.  This  is  no 
unfair  reprefcntation  ;  ultimately  all  hangs  on  his  life,  he- 
caufe,  in  his  account  of  every  fct  of  men  that  have  held  or 
fupportcd  adminiftrution,  he  finds  neither  virtue  or  ability 
in  any  but  himfcif.  Indeed  he  pays  (thiough  their  meafurcs) 
fome  compliments  to  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Defpenfer.  But 
to  the  latter,  this  is,  I  fuppofe,  but  a  civility  to  old  ac- 
quaintance ;  to  the  iormer,  a  little  Arokc  of  politicks.  We 
may  therefore  fairly  fay,  that  our  only  hope  is  his  life  ;  and 
he  has,  to  make  it  the  more  fo,  taken  care  to  cut  off  any 
rcfource  which  we  poflTcfled  independent  of  him. 

In  the  next  place  it  may  be  laid,  to  excufe  any  appear* 
ance  of  in  -onfiflency  between  the  author's  a6kions  and  his  de- 
clarations, that  he  thought  it  right  to  relieve  me  landed  in- 
cerell,  and  lay  the  burthen,  where  it  ought  to  lie  on  the  co- 
lonies. What  to  take  oft  a  revenue  fo  neceflary  to  our  be- 
ing, before  any  thing  whatfoever  was  acquired  in  the  place 
of  it  ?  In  prudence  he  ought  to  have  waited  at  lead  for  the 
firft  quarter's  receipt  of  the  new  anonymous  American  re- 
venue, and  Iriih  land  tax.  Is  there  fomething  fo  fpecific 
for  our  diforders  in  American,  and  fomething  fo  poiionous 
in  EngliHi  money,  that  one  is  to  heal,  the  other  to  deftroy 
us  P  To  fay  that  the  landed  intereft  could  not  continue  to 
pay  it  fur  a  year  or  two  longer,  is  more  than  the  author 
will  attempt  to  prove.  To  fay  that  they  would  pay  it  no 
longer,  is  to  treat  the  landed  interefl,  in  my  opinion,  very 
fcurvily.  To  fuppofe  that  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  free- 
holders of  England,  do  not  rate  the  commerce,  the  credit,, 
the  religion,  the  liberty,  the  independency  of  their  country, 
and  the  fuccefllon  of  their  crown,  at  a  fhilling  in  the  pound 
land  tax  1  They  never  gave  him  reafon  to  think  fo  meanly 
of  them.  And  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  when  that  mca- 
fure  was  debated  in  parliament,  a  very  different  reafon  wa^ 
afTigned  by  the  author's  great  friend,  as  well  as  by  oth.rs, 
for  that  reduftion  :  one  very  different  from  the  critical  and 
almoft  defperate  ftate  of  our  finances.  Some  people  then 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  redudHon  might  be  made 
without  detriment  to  the  national  credit,  or  the  due  fupport 
of  a  proper  peace  eflablifhment  ;  otherwife  it  is  obvioug 
that  the  redu£lion  could  not  be  defended  in  argument.  So 
that  this  author  cannot  defpair  fo  much  of  the  common- 
wealth without  this  American  and  Irifli  revenue,  as  he  pre- 
tends to  do.  If  he  does,  the  reader  fees  how  handfomely 
he  has  provided  for  us,  by  voting  away  one  revenue,  and  by 
giving  us  a  pamphlet  on  the  other. 
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1  do  not  mean  to  blaine  the  relief  which  was  then  given 
by  parliament  to  the  land,  it  was  grounded  on  very  weighty 
rcaions.  The  adiviiniltration  contended  only  for  its  conti- 
numcf^'l'or  a  year,  in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  taking  ofl' 
ti»c  fntllint^  in  tiie  pound  immediately  before  the  ele£lions ; 
and  thus  to  bribe  the  freeholders  of  England  with  their  own 
money. 

It  is  true  rhe  author,  In  hii  cftimate  of  vay:,  and  means, 
takes  credit  iov  £.  400,000  a  year,  Imlian  revenue.  But  he 
will  not  very  pofitively  infifi-,  that  we  fhould  put  this  reve- 
nue to  the  account  of  his  plans  or  his  power  ;  and  for  a  pret- 
ty plain  reafon  ;  we  are  already  near  two  years  in  poflelTion 
of  it.  By  what  means  we  came  to  that  [lolleflion,  is  a  pret- 
ty long  ffory  ;  however,  I  jliall  give  nothing  more  than  a 
ihort  ahllra£l  of  the  proceedinp;,  in  order  to  fee  whether 
the  author  will  take  lO  himftlf  any  part  in  that  meafure. 

The  faft  is  this;  the  Eaft-fndia  company  had  Tor  a  good 
while  follicited  the  minillry  for  a  negotiation,  by  which  they 
propofed  to  pay  largely  for  fome  advantageb  in  their  trade, 
and  for   the   rencivval  of  their  charter.     This  had  been  tht^ 
former  metl.od  ot  traniafting  with  that  body.    Government 
having  only  leafed  the  monopoly  for  Ihort  terms,  the  com- 
pany has  been  obliged  to  relbrt  to  it  frequently  for  renew- 
als.    Thefe  two  parlies  had  always  negotiated   (on  the  true 
principle  of  credit)  not  as  government  and  fubjcO,  but  as 
equal  dealers,  on  the  footing  of   mutual  advantar,e.     The 
public  had  derived  great  benefit  from  fuch  dealing.     But  at 
that  time   new  ideas  prevailed.      The  minilhy,  inflead  of 
lirtening  to  the  propofals  of  that  cotnpany,  ciirfe  to  fet  up 
a  claim  of  the  crown  to  their  poffeirions.     The  original  plan 
feems  to  have  been,  to  get  the  houfe  of  commons  to  com- 
pliment the  crown  with  a  fort  of  juridical  declaration  of  a 
title   to   the   company's   acquifitions   in  India;    which   the 
ciown,  on  its  part,  with  the  bell  air  in  the  world,  ^'as  to 
beftow  upon  the  public.     Then  it  would  come  to  the  turn 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  again  to  be  liberal  and  grateful  to 
the  crown.     The  civil  lift  debts  were  to  be  paid  off;    with 
perhaps  a  pretty  augmentation  of  income.     Ail  this  was  to 
be  done  on  the  moft  public-fpirited  principles,  and  with  a 
politcnefs  and  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices,  that  could 
not  but   have  charmed.     But,  what  was  beft  of  all,  thcfc 
civilities  were  to  be  withoutafarthingof  charge  toeithcr  of  the 
'  kind  and  obliging  parties.— The  Eafl-India  company  was  to  be 
covered  v.'ith  intamy  and  difgracc,  and  at  the  fame  time  was 
to  pay  the  whole  bill. 
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,  In  confcquence  of  this  fcheme,  the  terrors  of  a  parlia- 
mentary enquiry  were  hung  over  thend.     A  judicature  was 
afferted   in   parliament  to  try  this  queftion.     But,  left  this 
judicial  cliarader  Ihould  chance  to  infpire  certain  ftubborn 
ideas  of  law  and  right,  it  was  argued,  that  the  judicature 
was  arbitrary,  and  ought  not  to  determine  by  the  rules  of 
law,  but  by  their  opinion  of  policy  and  expediency.     No-» 
thing  exceeded  the  violence  of  fome  of  the  managers,  ex- 
cept their  impotence.     They  were  bewildered  by  their  paf- 
fions,  and  by  their  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  confider- 
ation  of  the  fubjc6t.    The  more  they  advanced,  the  further 
they  found   themfelves  fr^tm  their  obje£l:. — All  things  ran 
into  confiifion.    The  miniftcrs  quarrelled  among  themfelveo. 
They  difclaimed  one  another.     They  fufpended  violerce,- 
and  Ihrunk  from  treaty.    The  inquiry  was  almoft  at  its  lafl  ' 
gafp  ;  when  fome  a£tive  perfons  of  the  company  were  given 
to  underftand,  that  this  hoftile  proceeding  was  only  fet  up 
interrorem;  that  government  was  far  from  an  intention 
of  feizing  upon  the  poffelTions  of  the  company.     Admini- 
ftration,  they  faid,  was  fenfible,  that  the  idea  was  in  every' 
light  full  of  abfurdity ;  and  that  fuch  a  feizure    was  not 
more  out  of  their  power,  than  remote  from  their  wifties  ; 
and   therefore,  if  the  company  would  come  in  a  liberal* 
manner  to  the  houfe,  they  certainly  could  not  fail  of  put- " 
ting  a  fpeedy  end  to  this  difagreeable  bufinefs,  and  of  open-* 
ing  the  way  to  an  advantageous  treaty. 

On  this  hint  the  company  aded  :  they  came  at  once  to 
a  refolution  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulties  which  arofe* 
from    the  complication  of  their  trade  with  their  revenue  ; 
a  ftep  which  defpoiled  them  of  their  beft  defenfive  armour>  5 
and  put  them  at  once  into  the  power  of  adminiftration. ' 
They  threw  their  whole  ftock  of  every  kind,  the  revenues,  * 
the  trade,  and  even  their  debt  from  government,  into  one  ^ 
fi/nd,  which  they  computed  on  the  fureft  grounds  would  • 
amount  to  ^/T. 800.000,  with  a  large  probable  furpkis  for  the 
payment  of  debt.     Then  they  agreed  to  divide  this  fum  in  • 
equal  portions  between  themfelves  and  the  public,  j^.400. 000 
to  each.     This  gave  to  the  proprietors  of  that  fund  an  an-  ^ 
nual  augmentation  of  no  more  than  j^.80.000  dividend. 
They  ought  to  receive  from  government  j^.i  20.000  for  the 
loan  of  their  capital.     So  that  in  fa£l  the  whole,  which  on 
this  plan  they  refe'rved  to  themfelves,  from  their  vaft  reve-  ' 
nues,  from  their  extenfive  trade,  and  in  confideration  or  "^ 
the  great  rifques  and  mighty  expcnces  which  purchafed  * 
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thefe  advantages,  amounted  to  no  more  than  j{^.28o.O0Oj 
whilft  government  was  to  receive,  as  I  faid,  jf  .400.000.     ' 

This  propofal  was  thought  by  themfelves  liberal  indeed  ; 
and  they  expeded  tl  e  highefl  applaufes  for  it.  However* 
their  reception  was  very  different  from  their  expe6tations. 
When  they  brought  up  their  plan  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
fnons,  the  offer,  as  it  was  natural,  of  ;^.4oo.ooo,  was  very 
well  reliHied.  But  nothing  could  be  more  difguflfui  than 
the  ;£.8o.ooo  which  the  company  had  divided  amongft 
themfelves.  A  violent  tempeft  of  public  indignation  and 
fury  rofe  againft  them.  The  heads  of  people  turned. 
The  company  was  held  well  able  to  pay  j^.400.000  a  year 
to  government;  but  bankrupts,  if  they  attempted  to  divide 
the  fifth  part  of  it  among  themfelves*  An  ey.  pojl  fa£lo  law 
was  brought  in  with  great  precipitation,  for  annulling  this 
dividend.  In  the  bill  was  infer  ted  a  claufe,  which  fufpen- 
ded  for  about  a  year  the  right,  which,  under  the  public 
faith,  the  company  enjoyed,  of  making  their  own  divi- 
dends. Such  was  the  difpofltion  and  temper  of  the  houfe* 
that,  although  t;he  plain  face  of  fa£ts,  reafon,  arithmetic, 
all  the  authority,  parts,  and  eloquence  in  the  kingdom, 
were  againft  this  bill ;  though  all  the  chancellors  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  had  held  that  office  from  the  beginning  of 
this  reign,  oppofed  it,  yet,  a  few  placemen  of  the  fubor- 
dinate  departments  fprung  out  of  their  ranks,  took  the 
lead,  and,  by  an  opinion  of  fome  fort  of  fecret  fupport,  car- 
ried the  bill  with  an  high  hand,  leaving  the  then  fecretary 
ti  ftate,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  a  very 
moderate  minority.  In  this  diftra£ted  fituation,  the  mana- 
gers of  the  bill,  notwithftanding  their  triumph,  did  not 
venture  to  propofe  the  payment  of  the  civil  lift  debt.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  not  in  good  humour  e- 
nough,  after  his  late  defeat  by  his  own  troops,  to  co-ope- 
rate in  fuch  a  defign  ;  fo  they  made  an  aft,  to  lock  up  the 
money  in  the  exchequer  until  they  ihould  have  time  to  look 
about  them,  and  fettle  among  themfelves  what  they  are  to 
do  with  it. 

Thus  ended  this  unp'ralleled  tranfa£l:ion.  The  author, 
I  believe,  will  not  claim  any  part  of  the  glory  of  it :  he 
will  leave  it  whole  and  entire  to  the  authors  of  the  meafure. 
The  money  was  the  voluntary  free  gift  of  the  company  ; 
the  refcinding  bill  was  the  aft  of  legiflature,  to  which  they 
and  we  owe  fubmiftion  :  the  author  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  one  or  with*  the  other.  However,  he  cannot  avoid  rub- 
bing 
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bing  himfelf  againfl  this  fubjeft,  merely  for  the  pleafure 
of  ftirring  controverfies,  and  gratifying  a  certain  pruriency 
of  taxation  that  feems  to  infe£t  his  blood.  It  is  merely  to 
indulge  himfelf  in  fpeculations  of  taxing,  that  he  choofes 
to  harangue  on  this  fubjeft.  For  he  lakes  credit  for  no 
greater  fum  than  the  public  is  already  in  poflefTion  of.  He 
does  not  hint,  that  the  company  means,  or  has  ever  ihewn 
any  difpofition,  if  managed  with  common  prudence,  to 
pay  lefs  in  future  i  and  he  cannot  doubt  that  the  prefent 
miniftry  are  as  well  inclined  to  drive  them,  by  their  mock 
enquiries,  and  real  refcinding  bills,  as  he  can  pofllbly  be 
•with  his  taxes.  Befides,  it  is  obvious,  that  as  great  a  fum 
might  have  been  drawn  from  that  company,  without  afFe6t- 
jng  property,  or  (baking  the  conftltution,  or  endangering 
the  principle  of  public  credit,  or  running  into  his  golden 
-dreams  of  cockets  on  the  Ganges,  or  vlfions  of  (lamp  du- 
ties on  Per-wanna^Sy  Dujiucksf  Kiflbundeef,  and  Hu/hulboo- 
kums.  For  once,  I  will  difappoint  him  in  this  part  of  the 
difpute,  and  only  in  a  very  few  words  recommend  to  his 
confideration,  how  he  is  to  get  ofV  the  dangerous  idea  of 
taxing  a  public  fund,  if  he  levies  thofe  duties  in  England  ; 
and  if  he  is  to  levy  them  in  India,  what  provifion  he  ha» 
made  for  a  revenue  eftabiifhment  there ;  fuppofing  that  he 
undertakes  this  new  fcheme  of  finance  independently  of 
the  company,  and  againft  its  inclinations. 

So  much  for  the  revenues,  which  are  nothing  but  his  vi- 
iions,  or  already  the  national  pofleflions  without  any  a6l  of 
liis.  It  is  eafy  to  parade  with  an  high  talk  of  parliamentary 
rights,  of  the  univerfality  of  legiflative  powers,  and  of 
uniform  taxation.  Menoffenfe,  when  new  projects  come 
before  them,  always  think,  a  difcourfe  proving  the  mere 
right  or  mere  power  of  afllng  in  the  manner  propofed,  to 
be  no  more  than  a  very  unpleafant  way  of  mifpending  time. 
They  mud  fee  the  objeft  to  be  of  proper  magnitude  to  en- 
gage them ;  they  mufl:  fee  the  means  of  compafUng  it  to  be 
next  to  certain  ;  the  mifchiefs  not  to  counterbalance  the 
profit ;  they  will  examine  how  a  propofed  impofition  or  re- 
gulation agrees  with  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  are  likely  to 
be  afFefted  by  it ;  they  will  not  defpife  the  confideration 
even  of  their  habitudes  and  prejudices.  They  wilh  to 
know  how  it  accords  or  difagrees  with  the  true  fpirit  of  pri- 
or eftablifhments,  whether  of  government  or  of  finance; 
becaufe  they  well  know,  that  in  the  complicated  oeconomy 
of  great  kingdoms,  and  immenfe  revenues,  which,  in  v 
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length  of  time,  and  by  a  variety  of  accidents,  have  coalef- 
ced  into  a  fort  of  body,  an  attempt  towards  a  compulfory 
equality  in  all  circumflances,  and  an  exa6t  pradical  defini- 
tion of  the  fupreme  rights  in  every  cafe,  is  the  mod  dan- 
gerous and  chimerical  of  all  enterprizes.     The  old  building 
ftands  well  enough,  though  part  Gothic,  part  Grecian,  and 
part  Chinefe,  until  an  attempt  is  made  to  fquare  it  into  uni- 
formity.   Then  it  may  come  down  upon  our  heads  all  toge- 
ther in  much  uniformity  of  ruin ;  and  great  will  be  the  fall 
thereof.     Some  people,  inftead  of  inclining  to  debate  the 
matter,  only  feel  a  fort  of  naufea,  when  they  are  told,  that 
<*  prote6tion  calls  for  fupply,"  and  that  "  all  the  parts 
*«  ought  to   contribute  to   the   fupport  of    the  whole." 
Strange  argument  for  great  and  grave  deliberation  I  As  if 
the  fame  end  may  not,  and  muft  not  be  compafled  accord- 
ing to  its  circumflances,    by  a  great  diverfity  of   ways. 
Thus  in  Great  Britain  fome  of  our  eftabliihments  are  apt 
for  the  fupport  of  credit.     They  ftand  therefore  upon  a 
principle  of  their  own,  diftin£l  from,  and  in  fome  refpefts 
contrary  to,  the  relation  between  prince  and  fubjefl.     It  is 
a  new  fpecies  of  contract  fuperinduced  upon  the  old  con- 
tract of  the  ftate.     The  idea  of  power  muft  as  much  as 
poflible  be  banifhed  from  it;  for  power  and  credit  are  things 
adverfe,  incompatible,  Non  bene  conveniunt ,  nee  in  una  fede 
mordntur.     Such  eftabliftiments  are  our  great  monied  com- 
panies;    To  tax  them  would  be  critical  and  dangerous,  ^nd 
contradidory   to   the  very   purpofe  6f   their    inftitution ; 
which  is  credit,  and  cannot  therefore  be  taxation.     But  the" 
nation,  when  it  gave  up  that  power,  did  not  give  up  the 
advantage;    but  fuppofed,  and  with  reafon,  that  govern- 
ment was  overpaid  in  credit  for  what  it  feemed  to  lofe  in  au- 
thority.    In  fuch  a  cafe,  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  fovereign- 
ty,  is  quite  idle.     Other  eftabliftiments  fupply  other  modes 
of  public  contribution.     Our  trading  companies,  as  well  as 
individual  importers^  are  a  fit  fubjeft  of  a  revenue  by  cuf- 
toms.     Some  eftabliftiments  pay  us  by  a  monopoly  of  their 
confumption  and  their  produce.     This,  nominally  no  tax,, 
ip  reality  comprehends  all  taxes.     Such  eftabliftiments  are 
our  colonies.     To  tax  them,  would  be  as  erroneous  in  po-; 
Ijcy,  as  rigorous  in  equity.     Iceland  fupplies  us  by  furnifh- 
ijig  tr,oops  in  >yar ;  and  J)y  bearing  part  of  our  foreign  efta-, 
bliftiment  in  peace.     She  aids  us  at  all  times  by  the  money, 
that  her  abfentees  fpend  amongft   us ;   which  is  no  fmalli 
part  of  ^the  feiual  pf  ^i^at  kingdom.    Thus  Ireland  contri^. 
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butes  her  part.  Sone  objefts  bear  port  duties.  Some  arc 
fitter  for  an  inland  excife.  The  mode  varies,  the  objeft  is 
,the  fame.  To  ftrain  thefe  from  their  old  and  inveterate 
leanings  might  impair  the  old  benefit,  and  not  anfwer  the 
end  of  the  new  projeft.  Among  all  the  great  men  of  an- 
tiquity, Procrujies  (hall  never  be  my  hero  of  legiflation; 
with  his  iron  bed,  the  allegory  of  his  government,  and  the 
type  of  fome  modfern  policy,  by  which  the  long  limb  was 
to  be  cut  fhort,  and  the  ftiort  tortured  into  length.  Such 
"was  this  rtate  bed  of  uniformity  !  He  would,  I  conceive, 
be  a  very  indifferent  farmer,  who  complained  that  his  fiieep 
did  not  plough,  or  his  horfes  yield  him  wool ;  though  it 
would  be  an  idea  full  of  equality.  They  may  think  this 
right  in  ruftic  oeconomy,  who  think  it  available  in  the  po- 
litic ; 

^tt/  Bcrvium  non  odity  amet  tua  carminay  Mavi  f 
At  que  idem  junz^at  vulpes,  et  mulgeat  hircot. 

As  the  author  has  dated  this  Indian  taxation  for  no  vifi- 
ble  purpofe  relative  to  his  plan  of  fupply ;  fo  he  has  ftatcd 
many  other  proje6ts  with  as  little,  if  any  diftinCt  end  ;  un- 
lefs  perhaps  to  fhew  you  how  full  he  is  of  proje£ls  for  the 
public  good  ;  and  what  vaft  expe8:ations  may  be  formed  of 
him  or  his  friends,  if  they  (hould  be  tranflated  into  admi- 
niftration.  It  is  always  from  fome  opinion  that  thefe  fpe- 
cutations  may  one  day  become  our  public  meafures,  that  I 
think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the  reader  at  all  about 
them. 

Two  of  them  (land  out  in  high  relievo  beyond  the  reft. 
The  firft  is  a  change  in  the  internal  reprefentation  of  this 
country,  by  enlarging  our  number  of  conltituents.  The 
fecond  is  an  addition  to  our  reprefentatives,  by  new  Ame- 
rican members  of  parliament.  I  pafs  over  here  all  confi^i- 
derations  how  far  fuch  a  fyftem  will  be  an  improvement  of 
our  conftitution  according  to  any/ound  theory.  Not  that  I 
mean  to  condemn  fuch  fpeculative  enquiries  concerning  this 
great  ohje6l:  of  the  national  attention.  They  may  tend  to 
clear  doubtful  points,  and  pofTibly  may  lead,  as  they  have 
often  done,  to  real  improvements.  What  I  obje£l  to,  is 
their  introduction  into  a  difcourfe  relating  to  the  immediate 
fiate  of  our  affairs,  and  recommending  plans  of  practical 
government.  In  this  view,  I  fee  nothing  in  them  but  what 
is  ufual  with  the  author;  an  attempt  to  raife  difcontent  in 
the  people  of  England,  to  balance  thofe  difcontenis  th^ 
meafures  of   his  friends  had  already  raifed  in  America. 
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What  other  reafon  can  he  have  for  fuggefting)  that  we  are 
not  happy  enough  to  enjoy  a  fuFRcient  number  of  voters  in 
England  }  I  believe  that  mod  fober  thinkers  on  this  fubjeS: 
are  rather  of  opinion*  that  our  fault  is  on  the  other  fide ; 
^nd  that  it  would  be  more  in  the  fpirit  of  our  conditution, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  pattern  of  our  beft  laws,  by  lef- 
fening  the  number,  to  add  to  the  weight  and  independency 
of  our  voters.  And  truly,  confidcring  the  immenfe  and 
dangerous  charge  of  ele^ions;  the  proflitute  and  daring 
venality,  the  corruption  of  manners,  the  idliv°nefs  and  pro- 
fligacy of  the  lower  fort  of  voters,  no  prudent  man  would 
propot'e  to  encreafe  fuch  an  evil,  if  it  be,  as  I  fear  it  is^ 
out  of  our  power  to  adminifter  to  it  any  remedy.  The 
author  propofes  nothing  further.  If  he  has  any  improve- 
ments that  may  balance  or  may  leflen  this  inconvenience, 
lie  has  thought  proper  to  keep  them  as  ufual  in  his  owa 
breaft.  Since  he  has  been  fo  referved,  I  fliould  have  wifli- 
cd  he  had  been  as  cautious  with  regard  to  the  projeQ:  itff  If. 
Firft,  becaufe  he  obferves  juftly,  that  this  fcheme,  however 
it  might  improve  the  platform,  can  add  nothing  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  legidature;  much  I  fear  it  will  have  a  con- 
trary operation.  For,  authority  depending  on  opinion  at 
leafl  as  mUch  as  on  duty,  an  idea  circulated  among  the  peo- 
ple that  our  conflitution  is  not  fo  perfe^  as  it  ought  to  be, 
before  you  are  fure  of  mending  it,  is  a  certain  method  of 
ieflening  it  in  the  public  opinion.  Of  this  irreverent  opi- 
nion of  parliament,  the  author  himfelf  complains  in  one 
part  of  his  book ;  and  he  endea,vours  to  encreafe  it  in  the 
other.  Has  he  well  confidered  what  an  immenfe  operation 
any  change  in  our  conftitution  is  ?  how  many  cfifcuflions, 
parties,  and  paffions,  it  will  neceffarily  excite ;  and  when 
you  open.it  to  enquiry  in  one  part,  where  the  enquiry  will 
flop  ?  Experience  (hews  us,  that  no  time  can  be  fit  for  -fuch 
changes  but  a  time  of  general  confufion  ;  when  good  men, 
finding  every  thing  already  broke  up,  think  it  right  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  fuch  derangement  in  fa- 
vour of  an  ufeful  alteration.  Perhaps  a  time  of  the  great- 
eft  fecurity  and  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad  may 
Jikewife  be  fit;  but  will  the  author  affirm  this  to  be  juft 
fuch  a  time  ?  Transferring  an  idea  of  military  to  civil  pru- 
dence, he  ought  to  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  make  an 
iSilteratidn  of  your  difpofition  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

Nov/  comes  his  American  reprefentation.     Here  too,  as 
'ufual,  he  takes  no  notice  pf  any  difficultyi  or  propofes  any 
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fort  of  folution.  He  throws  you  his  politics,  as  he  does 
his  revenue;  do  you  make  fomething  of  them  if  you  can* 
Is  not  the  reader  a  little  aldoniflied  at  the  propofal  of  an 
American  reprefentation  from  that  quarter  ?  It  is  propofed 
merely  as  a  project  of  fpeculative  improvement ;  not  fromi 
the  neceflity  in  the  cafe,  not  to  add  any  thing  to  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament :  but  that  wc  may  afford  a  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  concerns  of  the  Americans,  and  give  them  a 
better  opportunity  of  dating  their  grievances,  and  of  ob- 
taining redrefs.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  author  has  at  length 
difcovcred,  that  we  have  not  given  a  fufficient  attention  to 
their  concerns,  or  a  proper  redrefs  to  their  grievances.  I"-? 
great  friend  would  once  have  been  exceedingly  difpleafed 
with  any  perfon,  who  (hould  tell  him,  that  he  did  not  at- 
tend fufHciently  to  thofe  concerns.  He  thought  he  did  fo, 
when  he  regulated  the  colonies  over  and  over  again :  he 
thought  he  did  fo,  when  he  formed  two  general  fyftcms  of 
revenue ;  one  of  port-duties,  and  the  other  of  internal  tax- 
ation. Thefe  fyflems  fuppofed,  or  ought  to  fuppofe,  the 
greateft  attention  to,  and  the  moft  detailed  information  of, 
all  their  affairs.  However,  by  contending  for  the  American 
reprefentation,  he  feeras  at  lafl  driven  virtually  to  admit, 
that  great  caution  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  exercife  of  all 
our  legiflative  rights  over  an  objeQ:  fo  remote  from  our  eye, 
and  fo  little  connedled  with  our  immediate  feelings  ;  that 
in  prudence  we  ought  not  be  quite  fo  ready  with  our  taxes, 
until  we  can  fecure  the  defired  reprefentation  in  parliament. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  fome  time  before  this  hopeful  fcheme  can 
be  brought  to  perfeQ:  maturity  ;  although  the  author  feems 
to  be  no  wife  aware  of  any  obflru£tions  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  it.  He  talks  of  his  union,  jufl  as  he  does  of  his  taxes 
and  his  favings,  with  as  much  fang  froid  and  eafe,  as  if 
his  wifh  and  the  enjoyment  were  exaftly  the  fame  thing. 
He  appears  not  to  have  troubled  his  head  with  the  infinite 
difficulty  of  fettling  that  reprefentation  on  a  fair  balance  of 
wealth  and  numbers  throughout  the  feveral  provinces  of 
America  and  the  Wefl-Indies,  under  fuch  an  infinite  varie- 
ty of  circumflances.  It  cofls  him  nothing  to  fight  with  na- 
ture, .and  to  conquer  the  order  of  Providence,  which  ma- 
nifcftly  oppofes  itfelf  to  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  parliamen- 
tary union. 

But  let  us,  to  indulge  his  paflion  for  projects  and  power, 
fuppofe  the  happy  time  arrived,  when  the  author  comes  in- 
to the  miniilry,  and  is  to  realifc  bis  fpeculations.    The 
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•writs  are  iflTued  for  elefting  members  for  America  and  the 
Weft- Indies.  Some  provinces  receive  them  in  fix  weeks, 
feme  in  ten,  fome  in  twenty.  A  veflTi^l  raaj  be  loft,  and 
then  fome  provinces  may  not  receive  them  at  all.  But  let 
it  be,  that  they  all  receive  them  at  once,  and  in  the  fhortcft 
time.  A  proper  fpace  muft  be  given  for  proclamation  and 
for  the  election  ;  fome  weeks  at  Icaft.  But  the  members 
arc  chi ff  n,  and  if  ftiips  are  ready  to  fail,  m  about  fix  more 
they  arrive  in  London.  In  the  mean  time  the  parliament 
has  fut,  and  bufincfs  far  advanced  without  American  repre- 
fentatives.  Nay,  by  this  time,  it  may  happen,  that  the 
parliament  isdiflblved;  and  then  the  members  fhip  them- 
(elves  again,  to  be  again  elected.  The  writs  may  arrive  in 
America,  before  the  poor  members  of  a  parliament  in 
which  they  never  fat,  can  arrive  at  their  feveral  provinces. 
A  new  intereft  is  formed,  and  they  find  other  members  are 
chofen  whilft  they  aie  on  the  high  feas.  But  if  the  writs 
and  members  arrive  together,  here  is  at  beft  a  new  trial  of 
<kill  amongft  the  candidates,  after  one  fet  of  them  have 
,-well  aired  themfelves  with  their  two  voyages  of  6000 
.miles. 

,ii.' However,  in  order  to  facilitate  every  thing  to  the  author, 
■we  will  fuppofe  them  all  once  more  ele£led,  and  ftecring 
again  to  old  England  with  a  good  heart,  and  a  fair  wefterly 
wind  in  their  ftern.  On  their  arrival,  they  find  all  in  a 
-hurry  and  buftle ;  in  and  out;  condolence  and  congratula- 
tion ;  the  crown  is  demifed.  Another  parliament  is  to  be 
called.  Away  back  to  America  again  on  a  fourth  voyage, 
and  to  a  third  eleflion.  Does  the  author  mean  to  make  our 
kings  as  immortal  in  their  perfonal  as  in  their  politic  charac- 
ter ?  Or,  whilft  he  bountifully  adds  to  their  life,  v  ill  he 
take  from  them  their  prerogative  of  difTolving  parliaments, 
in  favour  of  American  union  ?  Or  are  the  American  repre- 
fentatives  to  be  perpetual,  and  to  feel  neither  demifes  of  the 
crown,  nor  diffolutions  of  parliament  ? 

But  thefe  things  may  be  granted  to  him  without  bring- 
ing him  much  nearer  to  his  point.  What  does  he  think  of 
re-elc6lion  ?  is  the  American  member  the  only  one  who  is 
rot  to  take  a  place,  or  the  only  one  to  be  exempted  from 
the  ceremony  of  re-ele£lion  ?  How  will  this  great  politician 
preferve  the  rights  of  eledors,  the  fairnefs  of  returns,  and 
the  privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  the  lole  judge 
of  fuch  con  lefts  ?  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  glorious  fight 
to  have  eight  or  ten  petitions  or  double  returns,  from  Bof- 
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ton  and  Barbadoes,  from  Philadelphia  and  Jamaica,  the 
members  returned,  and  the  petitioners  with  all  their  train 
oF  attornies,  rclicttors,  mayors,  feled-men,  provoft  mar- 
(hals,  and  about  five  hundred  or  a  thoufand  witnelVes, 
come  to  the  bar  of  the  houfc  of  commons,  Polfihly  \vc 
might  be  interrupted  in  the  enjoymirt  of  this  pIcaHng 
fpe6lacle,  if  a  war  (hould  break  out,  and  our  conftitutional 
fleet,  loaded  with  members  of  parliament,  returning  offi* 
cers,  petitioners,  and  witnclles,  the  clefitors  and  defied, 
ihould  become  a  prize  to  the  French,  or  Spaniard?,  and  be 
conveyed  to  Carthagena,  or  to  La  vera  Cruz,  and  from 
thence  perhaps  to  Mexico  or  Lima,  there  to  remain  until  a 
cartel  for  members  of  parliament  can  be  fettled,  or  until 
the  war  is  ended. 

In  truth,  the  author  has  little  ftudied  this  bufincfs,  or  he 
might  have  known,  that  fome  of  the  mofl  confrderable  pro- 
vinces of  America,    fuch   for  inftancc  as  Con:  eSHcut  and 
Maflachufets  Bay,  have  not  in  each  of  them,  tuo  men  who 
can  afford,  at  a  diftance  from  their  eftates,  to  (pend  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year.     How  can  thefe  provinces  be  reprefen- 
ted  at  Weflminfter  ?  If  their  province  pays  them,  they  are 
American  agents,  with  falarics,  and  not  independent  mem- 
bers of  parliament.     It  is  true,  that  formerly  in  England 
members  had  falaries  from  their  conftituents ;  but  they  all 
had   falaries,  and  were  all,  in  this  way,  upon  a   par.     If 
thefe  American  reprefentatives  have  no  falaries,  then  they 
muft  add  to  the  lift  of  our  penfioners  and  d'^pendents  at 
court,  or  they  muft  ftarve.     There  is  no  alternative. 
-t  Enough  of  this  vifionary  union ;  in  which  much  extra- 
vagance appears  without  any  fancy,  and   the  judgment  is 
(hocked  without  any  thing  to  refrefti  the  imagination.     It 
looks  as  if  the  author  had  dropped  down  from  the  moon, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  this  globe, 
of  the  general  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  without  the  leaft 
acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  this  country.     Governor 
Pownal  has  handled  the  fame  fubjeft.     To  do  him  juftice, 
he  treats  it  upon  far  more  rational  principles  of  fpeculation  ; 
and  much  more  like  a  man  of  bufmefs.     He  thinks  (erro- 
neoufly,  I  conceive)  but  he  does  think,  that  our  legiflative 
rights  are  incomplete  without  fuch  a  repreientation.    It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  endeavours  by  every  hneans  to 
obtain  it.     Not  like  our  author,  who  is  always  on  velvet, 
he  is  aware  of  fome  difficulties;  and  he  propofes  fome  folu- 
tions.     But  nature  is  too  hard  for  both  thefe  authoi's;  and 
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America  is,  ami  ever  will  be,  withoiii  adual  rtprcfentatl* 
on  in  the  houfe  ot  commons:  nor  will  any  ininilUr  be 
wild  enough  even  to  propolc  inch  a  rcprefentation  in  par- 
liament; however  he  may  choolc  to  throw  our  t'lat  pro- 
ject, together  with  others  ecuiaily  far  from  his  real  opini- 
ons, and  remote  from  his  dofigns,  merely  to  fall  in  with 
the  different  views,  and  captivate  the  alVeftions,  of  differ- 
ent forts  of  men. 

Whether  thefe  proje£\s  arife  from  the  author'-,  real  poli- 
tical principles;  or  are  only  brought  out  in  fubicrvicnce  to 
his  political  views,  they  compole  the  whole  of  any  thing 
that  is  like  prccife  and  definite,  which  the  author  has  given 
us  to  cxpe£t  from  tnat  adminiflration  which  is  fo  much 
the  fi»hje(L^  of  his  praifes  and  prayers.  As  to  his  general 
propofitions,  tliat  **  there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between 
**  impoflibiiities  and  great  difficulties  ;'*  "  that  a  great 
**  fcheme  cannot  be  carried  unlefs  made  the  bufinefs  of 
**  fuccclTive  adniiniftrallons;"  that  "  virtuous  and  able 
*'  men  are  the  fitted  to  ferve  their  country ;"  all  this  I 
look  on  no  more  than  fo  much  rubble  to  fill  up  the  fpaces 
between  the  regular  nufonry.  Pretty  much  in  the  fame 
light,  I  cannot  Icrbear  c  Idcring  his  detached  obfervati- 
ons  on  commerce  ;  fuch  .  ,  that  **  the  fyllem  for  colony 
**  regulations  would  be  very  fimplc,  and  mutually  benefi- 
**  cial  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  if  the  old  navi- 
**  gation  laws  were  adhered  to."  That  **  the  tranfporta- 
tion  fhould  be  in  all  cafes  in  fhips  belonging  to  Britifli 
fuhjeOs."  That  "  even  Britifli  fliips  fliould  not  be  ge^ 
**  nerally  received  into  the  colonies  from  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, except  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain." — That 
it  is  unreafonable  that  corn  and  Ojch  like  produfts  fhould 
**  be  reftrained  to  come  firft  to  a  Britiih  port."  What  do 
all  thefe  fine  obfervations  fignify  ?  fome  of  them  condemn 
as  ill  practices,  things  that  never  were  practifed  at  all. 
Some  recommend  to  be  done,  things  that  always  have  been 
done.  Others  indeed  convey,  though  obliquely  and  loofe- 
ly,  fome  infinuations  highly  dangerous  to  our  commerce. 
If  I  could  prevail  on  myfelf  to  think  the  author  m«ant  to 
ground  any  practice  upon  thefe  general  propofitions,  I 
ihould  think  it  very  neceflary  to  alk  a  few  queftions  about 
fome  of  them.  For  inftance,  what  does  he  mean  by  talk- 
ing of  an  adherence  to  the  old  navigation  laws  ?  Does  he 
mean,  that  the  particular  law,  12  Car.  II,  c.  19,  com- 
monly called  the  a£t  of  navigation^  h  to  be  adhered  to« 
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•nd  that  the  feveral  fubfcqucnt  additions,  amendments,  and 
exceptions,  ought  to  be  all  repealed  ?  li  fo,  he  will  make 
a  (Irange  havock  in  the  whole  lydem  of  our  trnde  laws, 
which  have  been  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  full  as 
well  founded  in  the  alterations  and  exceptions,  as  the  ad: 
of  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  original  provifiuns ;  and  to 
purfue  full  as  wifely,  the  great  end  of  that  very  politic 
law,  the  encreaf'  of  the  Britilh  navigation.  I  fancy  the 
writer  could  haruly  propofe  any  thing  more  alarming  to 
thofe  immediately  intereded  in  that  navigation  than  fuch  a 
repeal.  If  he  does  not  mean  this,  he  has  got  no  farther 
than  a  nugatory  propofition,  which  nobody  can  cuntradid, 
and  for  which  no  naan  is  the  wifer. 

1  hat  "  the  regulatipns  for  the  colony  trade  vould  be 
**  few  and  fimple  if  the  old  navigation  laws  were  adhered 
to,"  I  utterly  deny  as  a  fa6i.  That  they  ought  to  be  lo, 
founds  well  enough  ;  but  this  propoiiiion  is  of  the  lame 
nugatory  nature  with  fome  of  the  former.  The  regula- 
tions for  the  colony  trade  ought  not  to  be  more  nor  fewer, 
nor  more  or  lefs  complex,  than  the  occafion  recjuircs.  And, 
as  that  trade  is  in  a  great  meafure  a  fyftem  of  art  and  re- 
ftriftion,  they  can  be  neither  few  nor  fimple.  It  is  true, 
that  the  very  principle  may  be  deftroyed  by  multiplying  to 
cxcefs  the  means  of  fecuring  it.  Never  did  a  minirter  de- 
part more  from  the  author's  ideas  of  fimplicity,  or  more 
cmbarrafs  the  trade  of  America  with  the  multiplicity  and 
intricacy  of  regulations  and  ordinances,  than  his  boafled 
minifler  of  1764.  That  miniHer  feemed  to  be  pofTefTed 
with  fomething,  hardly  fhort  of  a  rage,  for  regulation  and 
reftriftion.  He  had  fo  multiplied  bonds,  certificates,  affi- 
davits, warrants,  fufFerances,  and  cockets,  had  fiipported 
them  with  fuch  fevere  penalties,  and  extended  tlicm  with- 
out the  lead  confideration  of  circumftances  to  lo  many  ob- 
je6ts,  that,  had  they  all  continued  in  tht^ir  original  force, 
commerce  mud  fpeedily  have  expired  under  them.  Some 
of  them,  the  miniftry  which  gave  them  birth,  was  jobli- 
ged  to  deftroy :  with  their  own  hand  they  figned  the  con- 
demnation of  their  own  regulations ;  confefTing  in  fo  many 
worJs,  in  the  preamble  of  their  aft  of  the  5th  Geo.  111. 
that  fome  of  thefe  regulations  had  laid  an  unneeeffurv  rcf- 
traint  on  the  trade  and  correfpondence  of  his  Maj^jiy^s  Ameri- 
fan  fubje^h.  This,  in  that  miniftry,'  was  a  candid  con- 
feilion  of  a  miflake ;  but  every  alteration  made  in  thofe 
regulations  by  their  fuccolTor.,  is  lo  be  Uie  eflect  of  envy, 
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ami  American  mirrcprcrcntatlon.  So  much  for  the  autlior'i 
fimplit  ity  in  rcRulalion. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  which  I  think  immedintely 
cflVntinl  in  the  author's  ideas  ot  war,  of  peace,  of  the 
coinparaiivc  ftatcs  of  I'ngland  and  France,  of  onr  aflual 
fjtuaticin ;  of  his  projc6h  of  aconomy,  of  finance,  of 
commerce,  and  of  (.onflitiiiional  improvement.  There  re- 
mains nothini;  now  to  be  confidered,  except  his  heavy  ccn- 
fiircs  upon  the  adminWIraiion  which  was  formed  in  1765  ; 
whii  h  IS  commonly  known  hy  the  name  of  the  Marquis 
of  Kockingluim's  adniiniftration,  as  the  adminiflration 
which  preceded  it  is  by  tliat  of  Mr.  Grenville.  Thefe  cen- 
furcs  relate  chiefly  to  tlirce  heads:  I.  To  the  repeal  of 
the  American  ftamp-a6l.  2.  To  the  commercial  regulati- 
ons then  made.  3.  To  the  courfe  of  foreign  negotiations 
during  that  fliort  period. 

A  peifon  who  knew  nothing  of  public  affairs  but  from 
the  writings  of  this  author,  would  be  led  to  conclude, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  chanpre  in  June  1765,  fome  well- 
digcftcd  fyftem  of  adtniniflration,  founded  in  national 
flrenf;th,  and  in  the  affc£lions  of  the  people,  proceeding 
in  all  points  with  the  moil  reverential  and  tender  regard  to 
the  laws,  and  pu.  luing  with  equal  wifdom  and  fuccefs  every 
thing  which  could  tend  to  the  internal  profperity,  and  to 
the  external  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country,  had  been 
all  at  once  fiibvcrted  by  an  irruption  of  a  fort  of  wild,  li- 
cem  ons,  unprincipled  invaders,  who  wantonly,  and  with 
a  barbarous  rage,  had  defaced  a  thoufand  fair  monuments 
of  the  conilitutional  atid  political  flcill  of  their  predeceflbrs. 
It  is  natural  indeed  that  this  author  fhould  have  fome  dif- 
like  to  the  adminiftration  which  was  formed  in  1765.  Iti 
views  in  mofl:  things  were  different  from  thofe  of  his 
friends;  in  fome,  altogether  oppofite  to  them.  It  is  im- 
pofljble  that  both  of  thefe  adminiflrations  (hould  be  the  ob- 
jefcls  of  public  efteem.  Their  different  principles  compofe 
fome  of  the  ftrongeft  political  lines  which  difcriminate  the 
parties  even  now  fubfirting  amongfl  us.  The  minifters  of 
1764  are  not  indeed  followed  by  very  many  in  their  oppo- 
fition;  yet  a  larfj;e  part  of  tl  neople  now  in  office  enter- 
tain, or  pretend  to  tniertaii  ntiments  entirely  conform- 
able to  theirs ;  whilll:  fome  of  the  former  colleagues  of  the 
minilby  which  was  formed  in  1765,  however  they  may 
have  abandoned  the  connexion,  and  contradicted  by  their 
condud   tlie  principles  of   their  former  friends,  pretend, 
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on  their  parts,  (lul  to  adhere  to  the  Tame  maxims.  All 
the  leflcr  divifiom,  which  are  indeed  rather  names  of  per- 
fonal  attachment  than  of  party  dii^indinn,  fall  in  with  the 
one  or  the  other  of  thcfc  leading  parties. 

I  intend  to  Oale  as  (hortly  as  I  am  able,  the  general  con- 
dition of  public  affairs,  and  the  dilpofition  of  the  minds  of 
men*  at  the  time  of  the  remarkable  change  of  fyllcm  in 
1765.  The  reader  will  have  thereby  a  more  dirtin6k  view 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  thffe  fcvcral  plans,  and  will 
receive  more  fatisfaQion  concerning  the  ground  and  reafon 
of  the  mtafures  which  were  then  purlued,  than,  I  believe, 
can  be  derived  from  the  pcrufal  of  thofe  partial  reprefenta- 
tions  contained  in  the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  the  other 
writings  of  thofe  who  have  continued,  for  now  near  three 
years,  in  the  undifturbed  pofTcirion  of  the  prefs.  This  will, 
I  hope,  be  fome  apology  for  my  dwelling  a  little  on  this  pare 
of  the  fubjeft. 

On  the  refignation  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  1763,  our 
affairs  had  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  three  minifters 
of  his  recommendation;  Mt.  Grenville,  the  Earl  of  Eg- 
remont,  and  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  This  arrangement,  not- 
withftanding  the  retirement  of  Lord  Bute,  announced  to 
the  publick  a  continuance  of  the  fame  meafures ;  nor  was 
there  more  reafon  to  expe£t  a  change  from  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Egremont.  The  Earl  of  Sanr'.wich  fupplied 
his  place.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
a£t  in  that  connexion,  and  whofe  general  chira£ter  and 
politics  were  fufficiently  underftood,  added  to  the  flrength 
of  the  miniflry,  without  making  any  alteration  in  their 
plan  of  conduct.  Such  was  the  conflitution  of  the  mini- 
ilry  which  was  changed  in  1765. 

As  to  their  politics,  the  principles  of  the  peace  of  Paris 
governed  in  foreign  affairs.  In  domeftic,  the  fame  fchcme 
prevailed,  tof  contradi6iing  the  '>pinions,  and  difgracing 
mod  of  the  perfons,  who  had  been  countenanced  and  em- 
ployed in  the  late  reign.  The  inclinations  of  the  people 
were  little  attended  to  ;  and  a  difpofition  to  the  ufe  of  for- 
cible methods  ran  through  the  whole  tcnourof  adminiftra-^ 
tion.  The  nation  in  general  was  uneafy  and  diifalisfied. 
Sober  men  faw  caufes  for  it  in  the  conflitution  of  the  mi- 
niftry,  and  the  condu6t  of  the  miniflers.  The  miniflers, 
who  have  ufually  a  fhort  method  on  fuch  occaficns,  attri- 
buted their  unpopularity  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  fadion. 
However  this  might  be,  the  licentioufnefs  and  tumults  of 
-.       ..    -.  the 
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the  common  people,  and  the  contempt  of  govcrniTieni,  of 
•which  our  author  fo  often  and  fo  bitterly  complains,  as 
owing  to  the  mifmanagement  of  the  fubfcquent  adminiftra- 
tions,  had  at  no  time  rjfen  to  a  greater  or  a  more  danger- 
ous height.  The  meafures  taken  to  fupprefs  that  fpirit, 
were  as  violent  and  licentious  as  the  fpirit  itfelf ;  injudici- 
ousj  precipitate,  and  fome  of  them  illegal.  Inftead  of 
allaying,  they  tended  infinitely  to  inflame  the  diftemper  ; 
and  whoever  will  be  at  the  lead  pains  to  examine,  will 
find  thofe  meafures,  not  only  the  caufes  of  the  tumults 
which  then  prevailed,  but  the  real  fources  of  almoft  all 
the  diforders  which  have  arifeu  fince  that  time  :  more  in- 
tent on  making  a  viftim  to  party,  than  an  example  of  juf- 
tice,  they  blundered  in  the  method  of  purfuing  their  ven- 
geance. By  this  means  a  difcovery  was  made  of  many  prac- 
tices, common  indeed  in  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate, 
but  wholly  repugnant  to  our  laws,  and  the  genius  of  the 
Englifti  conftitution.  One  of  the  worft  of  thefe  was,  the 
wanton  and  indifcriminate  feizurc  of  papers,  even  in  cafes 
■where  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  was  not  pretended  in  juftifi- 
cation  of  fo  harfli  a  proceeding.  The  *emper  of  the  mi- 
niftry  had  excited  a  jealoufy,  which  made  the  people  more 
than  commonly  vigilant,  concerning  every  power  which 
was  exercifed  by  government.  The  abufe,  however  fandi- 
oned  by  cuftom,  was  evident ;  but  the  miniftry,  inftead  of 
refting  in  a  prudent  ina<5livity,  or  (what  would  have  been 
Hill  more  prudent)  taking  the  lead,  in  quieting  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  afcertaining  the  law  upon  thofe  delicate 
points,  made  ufe  of  the  whole  influence  of  government  to 
prevent  a  parliamentary  refolution  againf!:  tlie  praftices  of 
office.  And  left  the  colourable  realons,  offered  in  argu- 
ment againfl  this  parliamentary  procedurer  fhould  be  mif- 
taken  for  the  real  motives  of  their  condu6:,  all  the  advan- 
tage of  privilege,  all  the  arts  and  finefTes  of  pleading,  and 
great  Turns  of  public  money,  were  Irvilhed,  to  prevent  any 
decifion  upon  thofe  practices  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  In 
the  mean  time,  in  order  io  weaken,  fuice  they  could  not 
irrimediattly  dcftroy^  the  Viberty  of  the  prefs,  the  privi- 
lege of  parliament  was  voted  away  in  Jill  accufations  for  a 
Seditious  libel.  T'le  freedom  of  debate  in  parliament  it- 
felf was  no  lc;fs  menaced.  Officers  of  the  army,  of  long 
and  meritorious  fcrvice,  and  of  fmall  fortunes,  were  cho- 
feii  nr,  viftims  lor  a  fmgle  vote  -,  by  an  exertion  of  rrinifte- 
lia!  power,  which  had  been  very  rarely  ufed,  and  uhicli'is 
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extremely  unjuft,  as  depriving  men  not  only  of  a  place, 
but  a  profefjon,  and  is  indeed  of  the  moft  pernicious  ex- 
ample both  in  a  civil  and  a  military  light. 

Whilft  ail  things  were  managed  at  home  with  fuch  a  fpl- 
rlt  of  diforderly  defpotifm  ;  abroad  there  was  a  proporti- 
onable abatement  of  all  fpiril.  Some  of  our  moft  juft  and 
valuable  claims  were  in  a  manner  abandoned.  This  indeed 
feemed  not  very  inconfiftent  conduv'il  in  the  minifters  who 
had  made  the  treaty  of  Paris.  With  regard  to  our  do- 
meftic  affairs,  there  was  no  want  of  induftry ;  but  there 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  temper,  and  judgment,  and  man- 
ly comprehenfion  of  the  public  intereft.  The  nation  cer- 
tainly wanted  relief,  and  government  attempted  to  admini- 
iler  it.  .  Two  ways  were  principally  chofen  for  this  great 
purpofe.  The  firft  by  r^'R^ulation ;  the  fecond  by  new  funds 
of  revenue.  Agreeably  lO  this  plan,  a  new  naval  efta- 
blifliment  was  formed  at  a  good  deal  of  expeiice,  and  to 
little  effect,  to  aid  in  the  colle6tion  of  the  cuftoms.  Re- 
gulation was  added  to  regulation ;  and  the  ftritteft  and 
moft  unreferved  orders  was  given,  for  a  prevention  of  all 
contraband  trade  here,  and  in  every  part  of  America.  A 
teazing  cuftom-houfe,  and  a  multiplicity  of  perple::ing  re- 
gulations, ever  have,  and  ever  will  appear,  the  mafter-piece 
of  finance  to  people  of  narrow  views;  as  a  paper  againft 
fmuggiing,  and  the  importation  of  French  finery,  never 
fails  of  furniftiing  a  very  popular  column  in  a  news-paper. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  regulations  were  made  for 
America;  and  they  fell  fo  indifcriminately  on  all  forts  of 
contraband,  or  fuppofed  contraband,  that  fome  of  the 
moft  valuable  branches  of  trade  were  driven  violently  from 
our  ports;  which  caufed  an  univci  Tat  oonfternation  through- 
out the  colonies.  Every  part  of  the  irade  was  infinitely 
diftreffed  by  them.  Men  of  war  now  tor  the  firft  vime, 
armed  with  regular  commiflions  of  cuftoni-houfe  officers, 
inverted  the  coafts,  and  gave  to  the  colleftion  of  revenue 
the  air  of  hoftile  contribution.  About  the  fame  time  that 
thefe  regulations  feemed  to  threaten  the  deftrudion  of  the 
only  trade  from  whence  the  plantations  derived  any  fpecie, 
an  a£t  was  made,  putting  a  ftop  to  the  future  emiftion  of 
paper  currency,  which  ufed  to  fupply  its  place  among 
them.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  went  another  a6t  for  cbli- 
ging  the  colonies  to  provide  quarters  for  fcldiers.  inftant- 
ly  followed  another  law,  for  levymg  throughout  all  Ame- 
rica new  port  duties,  upon  a  vaft  variety  of  commodities 
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of  their  confumption,  and  fome  of  which  hy  heavy  upon 
objeds  iiecefTary  for  their  trade  and  filhery.  Immediately 
upon  the  heels  of  thefe,  andamidft  the  uneafinefs  and  confu- 
fion  produced  by  a  crowd  of  new  impofitions  and  regula- 
tions, fome  good,  fome  evil,  fome  doubtful,  all  crude  and 
ill'Confidered,  came  another  a6t,  for  impofing  an  univerfal 
ftamp-duty  on  the  colonies:  and  this  was  declarec  ■>  be 
little  more  than  an  experiment,  and  a  foundation  of  future 
revenue.  To  render  thefe  proceedings  the  more  irri'?ting 
to  the  colonies,  the  principal  argument  ufed  in  favour  of 
their  ability  to  pay  fuch  duties,  was  the  !  berality  of  the 
grants  of  their  aifemblies  during  the  late  war.  Never 
could  any  argument  be  moie  infulting  and  mortifying  tea 
people  habituated  to  the  granting  of  their  cvn  money. 

Taxes  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  revenue  had  hitherto 
been  fparingly  attempted  in  America.  Without  ever 
doubting  the  extent  of  its  lawful  power,,  parliament  ahva)S 
doubted  the  propriety  of  fuch  impofitions  And  the  Ame- 
ricans on  their  part  never  thought  of  contefting  a  right  by 
Avhich  they  were  fo  little  affefted.  Their  affemblies  in  the 
main  anfwered  all  the  purpofes  neceflary  to  the  internal 
oeconomy  of  a  free  people,  and  provided  for  all  the  exi- 
gences of  government  which  arofe  amorg/l  themfelves. 
In  the  midft  of  that  happy  enjoyment,  they  never  thought 
of  critically  fettling  the  exa6l  limits  of  a  power  which  was 
jiecefTary  to  their  union,  their  fafety,  their  equality,  and 
even  their  liberty.  Thus  the  two  very  difficult  points,  fu- 
periority  in  the  prefiding  ftate,  and  freedom  in  the  fubor- 
dinate,  were  on  the  whole  fufficienlly,  that  is,  pradically, 
reconciled;  without  agitating  thofe  vexatious  queftions, 
which  in  truth,  rather  belong  to  metaphyficks  than  poli- 
tics, and  which  can  never  be  moved  without  rtiaking  the 
foundations  of  the  bed  governments  that  have  ever  been 
conftitutcd  by  human  wifdom.  By  this  meafure  was  let 
loofe  that  dangerous  fpirit  of  difquifition,  not  in  the  cool- 
nefs  of  philoiophical  enquiry,  but  enflamed  with  all  the 
paiTions  of  an  haughty  refentful  people,  who  thought 
themfelves  deeply  injured,  and  that  they  were  contending 
for  every  thing  that  was  valuable  in  the  world. 

In  England,  our  minifters  went  on  without  the  leaft 
attention  to  thefe  alarming  difpofuions;  juft  as  if  they 
were  doing  the  mod  common  things,  in  the  moft  ufual 
way,  and  among  a  people  not  only  paflive,  but  pleafed. 
They  took  no  one  ilep  to  divert  the  dangerous  fpirit,  which 
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began  even  then  to  appear  in  the  colonies,  to  compromifc 
•with  it,  to  molHfy  it,  or  to  fi.bdue  it.  No  new  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  civil  government ;  no  new  powers  or 
infl:ru£tions  were  given  to  governors;  no  augmentation  was 
made,  or  new  difpofition,  of  forces.  Never  was  fo  criti- 
cal a  meafure  purfued  with  fo  little  provifion  againft  its 
neceffary  confequences.  As  if  all  common  prudence  had 
abandoned  the  minifters,  and  as  if  they  meant  to  plunge 
themfelvcs  and  us  headlong  into  that  gulph  which  flood 
gaping  before  them,  by  giving  a  year's  notice  of  the  pro- 
ject of  their  flamp  aft,  they  allowed  time  for  all  the  dif- 
contcnts  of  that  country  to  feflcr  and  come  to  a  head,  and 
for  all  the  arrangements  which  faflious  men  could  make 
towards  an  oppofuion  to  the  law.  At  the  fame  lime  they 
carefully  concealed  from  the  eye  of  parliament,  thcfe  re- 
monflranccs  which  they  had  aftually  received  ;  and  which 
in  the  ftrongeft  manner  indicated  the  dilconicnt  of  fnme 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  confequences  whic'i  might  be  ex« 
pe£ted ;  they  concealed  them,  even  in  nefiai;ce  of  ar  -«•-; 
der  of  council,  that  they  (hould  be  laid  before  parliament. 
Thus,  by  concealing  the  true  ilate  of  the  cafe,  thry  ren- 
dered the  wifdom  of  the  nation  as  improvident  as  their 
own  temerity,  either  in  preventing  or  guarding  againft  thfe 
mifchief.  It  has  indeed,  from  the  beginning  to  this  houi-, 
been  the  uniform  policy  of  this  fet  of  men,  in  order  at  any 
hazard  to  obtain  a  prefent  credit,  to  propofe  wl  a'cvcr 
n-ight  be  pleafing,  as  attended  with  no  difficulty ;  and  af- 
t'„  ..crds  to  throw  all  the  difappointment  of  the  wild  ex- 
pectations they  had  raifed,  upon  thofe  who  have  the  hard 
talk  of  freeii.g  the  publick  from  the  confequences  of  their 
pernicious  projeds. 

Whilft  the  commerce  and  tranquillity,  of  the  who'e 
empire  were  fhaken  in  this  manner,  our  affairs  grew  fti.l 
more  di{lra6ted  by  the  internal  diffentions  of  our  minifters. 
Treachery  and  ingratitude  were  charged  from  one  fide;  def- 
potifm  and  tyranny  from  the  other ;  the  vertigo  of  the  re- 
gency bill;  the  awkward  reception  of  the  filk  bill  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  the  inconfiderale  and  abrupt  re- 
jection of  it  in  the  houfe  of  lords ;  the  ftrange  and  violent 
tumults  which  arofe  in  confequence,  and  which  were  ren- 
dered more  ferious,  by  being  charged  by  the  minifters  up- 
on one  another  ;  the  report  of  a  grofs  and  brutal  treatment 
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the  feflion  of  1765,  in  as  critical  and  perilous  n  fituatiofl, 
as  ever  the  nation  was^  or  could  be,  in  a  time  when  The  was 
not  immediately  threatened  by  her  neighbours. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  thefe  circumftance?,  that  a 
new  adminiftration  was  formed.  ProfefTing  even  induftri* 
oufly,  in  this  public  matter,  to  avoid  anecdotes ;  I  fay  no- 
thing of  thofe  famous  reconciliations  and  quarrels,  which 
weakened  the  body  that  Ihould  have  been  the  natural  fup- 
port  of  this  adminiftration.  I  run  no  rifque  in  affirming, 
that,  furrounded  as  they  were  with  difficulties  of  every 
fpecies,  nothing  but  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  uncorrupt  fenle 
of  their  duty  to  the  public  could  have  prevailed  uponfome 
of  the  perfons  who  compofed  it  to  undertake  the  king's  bu- 
finefs  at  fuch  a  time.  Their  preceding  character,  their 
meafures  while  in  power,  and  the  fubfequent  conduft  of 
many  of  them,  I  think,  leave  no  room  to  charge  this 
aflertion  to  flattery.  Having  undertaken  the  common- 
wealth, what  remained  for  them  to  do  ?  to  piece  their 
condudt  upon  the  broken  chain  of  former  meafures  ?  If 
they  had  been  fo  inclined,  the  ruinous  nature  r.f  thofe  mea- 
fures which  began  mftantly  to  appear,  would  not  have  per- 
mitted it.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  into  office,  when  let-» 
ters  arrived  from  all  parts  of  America,  making  loud  com- 
plaints backed  by  ftrong  reafons,  againft  feveral  of  the 
principal  regulations  of  the  late  miniftry,  as  threatening 
deftru6lion  to  many  valuable  branches  of  commerce.  Thefc 
were  attended  with  reprefentations  from  many  merchants, 
and  capital  manufafturers  at  home,  who  had  all  their  in- 
terefts  involved  in  the  fupport  of  lawful  trade,  and  in  the 
fuppreflion  of  every  fort  of  contraband.  Whilfl:  thcie 
things  were  under  confideration,  that  conflagration  bla/ed 
out  at  once  in  North  America,  an  univerfal  difobediencej 
iind  open  refiftance  to  the  ftamp  a£l: ;  and,  in  confequence, 
an  univerfal  flop  to  the  courfe  of  juftice,  and  to  trade  aT>d 
navigation,  throughout  that  great  important  courMrv  ;  aa 
interval  during  which  the  trading  interefl  of  t  nglamd  lay 
under  the  mofl:  dreadful  anxiety  which  it  ever  felt. 

The  repeal  of  that  aft  was  propofed.  It  wa^  much  too 
ferious  a  meafure,  and  attended  with  too  many  difl^ulnes 
upon  every  fide,  for  the  then  miniflry  to  have  undertaken 
it,  as  fome  paltry  writers  have  afTerted,  from  envy  and 
diflike  to  their  predecefTors  in  office.  As  little  could  it  be 
owing  to  perfonai  cowardice,  and  dread  of  confequences  to 
themfelves.     Mlniflers^  tiaiorous  from  their  attach^oent  to 
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place  and  power,  will  fear  more  from  the  confequences  of 
one  court  intrigue^  than  from  a  thoufand  difHcuhies  to  the 
commerce  and  credit  of  their  country,  by  difturbances  at 
three  thoufand  miles  diftance.  From  which  of  thefe  the 
minifters  had  moft  to  apprehend  at  that  time,  is  known,  I 
prefume,  univerfally.  Nor  did  they  take  that  refoluiion 
from  a  want  of  the  fulled  fenfe  of  the  inconveniencies 
which  muft  necefTarily  attend  a  meafure  of  conceflTion  from 
the  fovereign  to  the  iubjeO:.  That  it  muft  encreafe  the 
infolence  of  the  mutinous  fpirits  in  America,  was  but  too 
obvious.  No  great  meafure  indeed,  at  a  very  difficult  cri- 
fis,  can  be  purfued,  which  is  not  attended  with  fome  mif- 
chief ;  none  but  conceited  pretenders  in  public  bufinefs  will 
hold  any  other  language  ;  and  none  but  weak  and  unexpe- 
rienced men  will  believe  them,  if  they  Ihould.  If  we  w  :re 
found  in  fuch  a  crifis,  let  thofe  whofe  bold  defigns,  and 
whofc  defeflive  arrangements,  brought  us  into  it,  anfwer 
for  the  confequences.  The  bufinefs  of  the  then  miniftry 
evidently  was,  to  take  fuch  fteps,  »-iOt  as  the  wiflies  of  our 
autnor,  or  as  their  own  wiflies  diftated,  but  as  the  bad 
fituation  in  which  their  predeceffors  had  left  them  abfolute- 
\y  required. 

The  difobedience  to  this  aft  was  univerfal  throughout 
America  ;  nothing,  it  was  evident,  but  the  fending  a  very 
ftrong  military,  backed  by  a  very  ftrong  naval  force,  would 
reduce  the  feditious  to  obedience.  To  fend  it  to  one  town, 
would  not  be  fufficient ;  every  province  of  America  muft 
be  traverfed,  and  mui  be  fubdued.  I  do  not  entertain  the 
Icaft  doubt  but  this  could  be  done.  We  might,  I  think, 
without  much  difficulty  have  deftroyed  our  colonies.  This 
deftruQiam  might  be  efFeded,  probably  in  a  year,  or  in  two 
at  the  utnsofi.  If  the  queftion  was  upon  a  foreign  nation, 
where  everr  fuccefsful  ftroke  adds  to  your  own  power,  and 
akes  from  that  of  a  rival,  a  juft  war  with  fuch  a  certain 
fuperiority  would  be  undoubtedly  an  advifeable  meafure. 
But  four  millions  of  debt  due  to  our  merchants,  the  total 
ceftauon  of  a  trade  annually  worth  four  millions  more,  a 
Urge  foreign  traffick,  much  home  manufacture,  a  very  ca- 
pital immediate  revenue  arifing  from  colony  imports,  in- 
deed the  produce  of  every  on,,  of  our  revenues  greatly  de- 
pending on  this  trade,  all  thefe  were  very  weighty  accu- 
mulated confiderations,  at  leaft  well  to  be  weighed,  before 
that  fword  was  drawn,  which  even  by  its  victories  muft 
produce  all  the  evil  effefts  of  the  greateft  national  defeat. 
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How  public  credit  mud  have  fulTcrcd,  I  need  not  fay.  If 
the  condition  of  the  nation,  at  the  clofe  of  our  foreign  war, 
was' what  this  author  reprefents  it,  fuch  a  civil  war  would 
have  been  a  bad  couch  on  which  to  repofe  our  wearied  vir- 
tue. Far  from  being  able  to  have  entered  into  new  plans 
of  oeconomy,  we  muft  have  launched  into  a  new  fea,  I 
fear  a  boundlefs  Tea,  of  expence.  Such  an  addition  of  debt, 
with  fuch  a  diminution  of  revenue  and  trade,  would  have 
left  us  in  no  want  of  a  State  of  the  Nation  to  aggravate  the 
pifture  of  our  diftreffes. 

Our  trade  felt  this  to  its  vitals :  and  our  then  minifters 
were  not  afhamed  to  fay,  that  they  fympathifed  with  the 
feelings  of  our  merchants.  The  univerfal  alarm  of  the 
whole  trading  body  of  England  will  never  be  laughed  at  by 
them  as  an  ill-grounded  or  a  pretended  panick.  The  uni- 
verfal defire  of  that  body  will  always  have  great  weight 
with  them  in  every  confideration  connected  with  commerce; 
neither  ought  the  opinion  of  that  body  be  flighted  (notwith- 
ftanding  the  contemptuous  and  indecent  language  of  this 
author,  and  his  aflbciates),  in  any  confideration  whatfoeverj 
of  revenue.  Nothing  amongft  us  is  more  quickly  or  deeply 
affefled  by  taxes  of  any  kind,  than  trade  ;  and  if  an  Ame- 
rican tax  was  a  real  relief  to  England,  no  part  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  fooner,  or  more  materially,  relieved  by 
it  than  our  merchants.  But  they  well  know  that  the  trade 
of  England  muft  be  more  burthened  by  one  penny  raifed 
in  America,  than  by  three  in  England ;  and  if  that  penny 
be  raifed  with  the  uneafinefs,  the  difcontent,  and  the  con- 
fufion  of  America,  more  than  by  ten. 

If  the  opinion  and  wifli  of  the  landed  intcrefl  is  a  mo- 
tive, and  it  is  a  fair  and  juft  one,  for  taking  away  a  real  and 
a  large  revenue,  the  defire  of  the  trading  interefl:  of  Eng- 
land ought  to  be  a  juft  ground  for  taking  away  a  tax»  of 
little  better  than  fpeculation,  which  was  to  be  collected  by 
a  war,  which  was  to  be  kept  up  witli  the  perpetual  difcon- 
tent of  thofe  who  were  to  be  affecled  by  it,  and  the  value 
of  whofe  produce,  even  after  the  ordinary  charges  of  col- 
le£^ion,  was  rcry  uncertain " ;  after  the  extraordinary,  the 
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"  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  partizans  of  American  taxation, 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  reprefent  this  tax  as  wonderfully  bene- 
ficial to  England,  Hate  it  as  worth  /.  100,000  a  year ;  when  they 
are  to  reprefent  it  as  very  light  on  the  Americans,  it  dwindles  to 
£.  60000.  Indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  compute  what  its  produce 
might  have  been. 
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dcareft  purchafed  revtnue  that  ever  was  made  by  any  na- 
tion. 

Thefc  were  fome  of  the  motives  drawn  from  principles  of 
convenience  for  that  repeal.  When  the  object  came  to  be 
mere  narrowly  infpcQed,  every  motive  concurred.  Thefc 
colonies  were  evidently  founded  in  fubfcrvience  to  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain.  From  this  principle,  the  whole 
fyftem,of  our  laws  concerning  them  became  a  fyftem  of 
reflridion.  A  double  monopoly  was  cftablifhed  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  country  ;  i.  a  monopoly  of  their  whole  im- 
port, which  is  to  be  altogether  from  Great  Britain  ;  2.  a 
monopoly  of  all  their  export,  which  is  to  be  no  where  but 
to  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  it  can  ferve  any  purpofe  here. 
On  the  fame  idea  it  was  contrived  that  they  Ihould  fend  all 
their  produfts  to  us  raw,  and  in  their  firft  Itate ;  and  that 
they  fliould  take  every  thing  from  us  in  the  laft  ftage  of 
mauufa(!?tnre. 

Were  ever  a  people  under  fuch  circuinftances,  that  is,  a 
people  who  were  to  export  raw,  and  receive  manufactured, 
and  this,  not  a  few  luxurious  articles,  but  all  articles,  even 
to  thofe  of  the  groflell:,  mofl:  vulgar,  and  necelfary  con- 
fumption,  a  people  who  were  in  the  hands  of  a  general 
monopolift,  were  ever  iuch  a  people  fufpe6ted  of  a  poflibi- 
lity  of  becoming  a  jufl;  objeCt  of  revenue  ?  All  the  ends  of 
their  foundation  mufl:  be  fuppofed  utterly  contradi6led  be- 
fore they  could  become  fuch  an  object.  Every  trade-law 
we  have  made  muft  have  been  eluded,  and  become  ufelels, 
before  they  could  be  in  fuch  a  condition. 

The  partizans  of  the  new  fyflem,  who,  on  mod:  occa- 
fions,  take  credit  for  full  as  much  knowledge  as  they  poflefs, 
think  proper  on  this  occafion  to  counterfeit  an  extraordi- 
nary decree  of  ignorance,  and  in  confequence  of  it  to  af- 
fert  "  that  the  balance  (between  the  colonies  and  Great 
**  Brit  in)  is  unknown,  and  that  no  important  conclufion 
**  can  be  drawn  from  prcmifes  fo  uncertain."  Now  to 
what  can  this  ignorance  be  owing  ?  were  the  navigation  laws 
made,  that  this  balance  (hould  be  unknown  ?  is  it  from  the 
courfe  of  exchange  tha;  it  is  unknown,  which  all  the  world 
knows  to  be  greatly  and  perpetually  againtl  the  colonies  ? 
is  it  from  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  trade  we  carry  on  with 
the  colonies  ?  are  not  ti  cfc  fchemift.,  well  apprir-ed,  that  the 
colcnills,  particularly  thofe  of  the  northern  province?,  im- 
port more  from  Great  Britain,  ten  times  more,  than  they 
fend  ill  return  to  us?  That  a  grea*  part  of  their  foreign 
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balance  is,  and  miift  be,  remitted  to  London  ?  I  Hiall  be 
ready  to  admit  that  the  colonies  ought  to  be  taxed  to  the 
revenues  of  this  country,  when  1  know  that  they  are  out 
of  debt  to  its  commerce.  This  author  will  furnifli  fomc 
ground  to  his  theories,  snd  conimunicale  a  difcovery  to  the 
publick,  if  he  can  (hew  this,  by  any  medium.  But  he  tells 
us,  **  that  their  feas  are  covered  with  fliips,  and  their  rivers 
**  floating  with  commerce."  This  is  ftill  true.  But  it  is 
•with  our  (hips  that  they  are  covered;  and  they  float  with 
Britifti  commerce.  The  American  merchants  are  our  fac- 
tors ;  all  in  reality,  moft  even  in  name.  They  trade,  they 
navigate,  they  cultivate  with  Englifti  capitals  ;  to  their  own 
advantage,  to  be  fure  ;  for  without  thefe  capitals  their 
ploughs  would  be  flopped,  and  their  (hips  wind-bound. 
But  he  who  employs  the  capital  muft,  on  the  whole,  be  the 
perfon  principally  benefited ;  the  perfon  who  v/orks  upon  it, 
profits  on  his  part  too  ;  but  he  profits  in  a  fubnrdinate  way, 
as  our  colonies  do  ;  that  is,  as  the  fervant  of  a  wife  and  in- 
dulgent mafter,  and  no  otherwife.  We  have  all,  except 
the  peculium,  without  which  even  (laves  will  not  labour. 

If  the  author's  principles,  which  are  the  common  notions, 
be  right,  that  the  price  of  our  manufaftures  is  fo  greatly 
enhanced  by  our  taxes ;  then  the  Americans  already  pay  in 
that  way  a  (hare  of  our  impofitions.  He  is  not  a(hamed  to 
aflfert,  **  that  France  and  China  may  be  faid,  on  the  fame 
**  principle,  to  bear  a  part  of  our  charges,  for  they  con- 
*'  fume  our  commodities."  Was  ever  fuch  a  method  of 
reafoning  heard  of  ?  Do  not  the  laws  abfolutf;ly  confine  the 
colonies  to  buy  from  us,  whether  foreign  nations  fell 
cheaper  or  not  ?  On  what  other  idea  are  all  our  prohibitions, 
regulations,  guards,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  framed  }  To 
fecure  to  us,  not  a  commercial  preference,  which  (lands  in 
need  of  no  penalties  to  enforce  it ;  it  finds  its  own  way  ; 
but  to  fecure  to  us  a  trade,  which  is  a  creature  of  law  and 
inftitution.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  principles  of  a 
foreign  trade,  which  is  under  no  monopoly,  and  in  which 
•we  cannot  raife  the  price  of  our  goods,  without  hazarding 
the  demand  for  them  ?  None  but  the  authors  of  fuch  mea- 
fures  could  ever  think  of  making  ufe  of  fuch  arguments. 

Whoever  goes  about  to  reafon  on  any  part  of  the  policy 
of  this  country  with  regard  to  America,  upon  the  mere 
abftraft  principles  of  government,  or  even  upon  thofe  of 
our  own  antient  conftitution,  will  be  often  mifled.  Thofe 
who  refort  for  aTguments  to  the  mofl:  rcfpeQable  authorities, 
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antient  or  modern,  or  reft  upon  the  cleared  maxims,  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  other  dates  and  empires,  will  be 
liable  to  the  greateft  errors  imaginable.  The  objeft  is 
•wholly  new  in  the  world.  It  is  fingular  :  it  is  grown  up  to 
this  magnitude  and  importance  within  the  memory  of  man  ; 
nothing  in  hiftory  is  parallel  to  it.  All  the  reafonings  about 
it,  that  are  likely  to  be  at  all  folid,  mud  be  drawn  from  its 
aflual  circumdances.  In  this  new  fydem,  a  principle'of 
commerce,  of  artificial  commerce,  mud  predominate. 
This  commerce  mud  be  fecured  by  a  multitude  of  redrainls, 
very  alien  from  the  fpirit  of  liberty  ;  and  a  powerful  au- 
thority mud  refide  in  the  principal  date,  in  order  to  enforce 
them.  But  the  people  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  thefe 
redraints  are  defcendants  of  Engliflimen  ;  and  of  an  high 
and  free  fpirit.  To  hold  over  them  a  government  made  up 
of  nothing  but  redraints,  and  penalties,  and  taxes,  in  the 
granting  of  which  they  can  have  no  diare,  ^^ill  neither  be 
wife,  nor  long  practicable.  People  mud  he  governed  in  % 
manner  agreeable  to  their  temper  and  difpofiiion  ;  and  men 
of  free  chara6ler  and  fpirit  mud  be  ruled  with,  at  lead, 
fome  condefccnfion  to  this  fpirit  and  this  chara8er.  The 
Britifh  colonid  mud  fee  fomething  which  will  didinguidi 
him  from  the  colonids  of  other  nations.  Thofe  reafonings, 
•which  infer  from  the  many  redraints  under  which  we  have 
already  laid  America,  to  our  right  to  lay  it  under  dill  more, 
and  indeed  under  all  manner  of  redraints,  are  conclufive ; 
conclufive  as  to  right;  but  the  very  reverfe  as  to  policy  and 
pra£^ice.  We  ought  rather  to  infer  from  our  having  laid 
the  colonies  under  many  redraints,  that  it  is  reafonable  to 
compenfate  them  by  every  indulgence  that  can  by  any  means 
be  reconciled  to  our  intercd.  We  have  a  great  empire  to 
rule,  compofcd  of  a  vad  mafs  of  heterogeneous  govern- 
ments, all  more  or  lefs  free  and  popular  in  their  forms,  all 
to  be  kept  in  peace,  and  kept  out  of  confpiracy,  with  one 
another,  all  to  be  held  in  lubordinaticn  to  this  country  ; 
•while  the  fpirit  of  an  extcnfue  and  intricate  trading  intered 
pervades  the  whole,  always  qualifying,  and  often  controlling, 
every  general  idea  of  conditution  and  govcrntnenr.  It  is  a 
great  and  difficult  objeft  ;  and  I  widi  we  may  poflefs  wif- 
dom  and  temper  enough  to  govern  it  as  we  ought.  Its  im- 
portance is  infinite.  I  believe  the  reader  will  be  druck,  as 
I  have  been,  with  one  fingular  faft.  In  the  year  1704,  but 
fixty-five  years  ago,  the  whole  trade  with  our  plantations  was 
but  a  few  thoufand  pounds  nioro  in  the  export  article,  and 

F  4  a  third 
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a  th'Tvi  lefs  In  the  import,  than  that  which  wc  now  carry 
en  with  the  finj^le  idund  of  Jamaicg  ; 

Exports.  Imports. 

Total  Englifh  plantations  in  1 704,    483,265  814,491 

Jamaica,  1767  ,       467,681        1,243,742 

From  the  fame  information,!  find  that  our  dealing  with 
moft  of  the  F.uiopean  nations  is  but  little  encrcafed  ;  thefe 
rations  have  been  pretty  much  at  a  (land  fince  that  time  ; 
and  we  have  rivals  in  their  trade.  This  colony  intercourfc 
is  a  new  world  of  commerce  in  a  manner  created;  it  ftands 
upon  principles  of  its  own  ;  principles  hardly  worth  endan- 
gering for  any  little  confideration  of  extorted  revenue. 

The  reader  fees,  that  I  do  not  enter  fo  fully  into  this 
niattcr,  as  obvioufly  I  might.     I  have  already  been  led  into 

freater  lengths  than  I  intended.  It  is  enough  to  fay,  that, 
efore  the  minifters  of  1765  had  determined  to  propofc  the 
repeal  of  the  flamp  aH  in  parliament,  thty  had  the  whole 
of  the  American  conflitution  and  commerce  very  fully  be- 
fore them.  They  confulered  maturely  ;  they  decided  with 
•wifdom  :  let  me  add,  with  firmnefs.  For  they  refolved,  as 
n  preliminary  to  that  repeal,  toafl'ert  in  the  fullefl  and  lead 
equivocal  terms  the  unlimited  legillative  right  of  this  coun- 
try over  its  colonies  ;  and,  having  done  this,  to  pronofe  the 
repeal,  on  principles,  not  of  conYlitutional  right,  but  on 
thofe  of  expediency,  of  equity,  of  lenity,  and  of  the  true 
interefts  prefcnt  imd  future  of  that  great  ohjefl,  for  which 
alone  the  colonies  were  founded,  navigation  and  commerce. 
This  plan,  I  fay,  required  an  uncommon  degree  of  firm-  , 
refs  ;  when  we  confider  that  fome  of  thofe  pe,  ons  who 
might  be  of  the  greatefl:  ufe  in  promoting  the  repeal,  vio-  ■ 
Icnily  withflood  the  declaratory  a£t ;  and  they  who  agreed 
with  adminirtration  in  the  principles  of  that  law,  equally 
made,  as  well  the  reafons  on  which  the  declaratory  a6l  it- 
felf  Hood,  as  thofe  on  which  it  was  oppofed,  grounds  for  an 
oppofiiion  to  the  repeal. 

If  the  then  miniflry  refolved  firfl  to  declare  the  right,  it 
was  not  from  any  opinion  they  entertained  of  its  future  uCe 
in  regular  taxation.  Their  opinions  wsre  full  and  declared 
againft  the  ordinary  ufe  of  fuch  a  power.  But  it  was 
plain,  that  the  general  reafonings  which  were  employed 
againft  that  power,  went  diredlly  to  our  whole  legiflative 
light  J  and  one  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded  to  fuch  argu- 
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nicnts,  without  a  virtual  fnrrcndti  ot  all  the  icll.  BL-fuics, 
if  that  very  fpccific  power  of  levying  money  in  the  colo- 
nics were  not  ictaincci  as  a  facrcd  trull  in  the  Ii.iikI.s  of 
Great  Britain  (to  be  iiletl,  not  in  the  firll  inrtunce  tor  Inp- 
ply,  but  in  the  lall  exigence  lor  controulj  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  prcfiding  authority  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  head,  the 
arbiter  and  dircdor  of  the  whole  empire,  would  vanilh  in- 
to an  empty  name,  without  operation  or  energy.  With  the 
liabilual  exercilc  of  lucli  a  power  in  the  ordinal  courfe  of 
fnpply,  no  trace  of  freedum  could  reimin  to  America  *.  II 
Great  liritain  were  (tripped  of  this  ri^ht,  every  prmciple  of 
unity  and  luhordination  in  the  empire  was  j^one  for  ever. 
Whether  all  this  can  he  reconciled  in  h'f;al  (peculation,  is  a 
matter  of  no  confequence.  It  is  reconciled  in  policy  j  and 
pv>litics  ought  to  be  adjuHcd,  not  to  human  reaionings,  but 
to  human  niitnro  j  of  which  the  reafun  is  but  a  part  ;  and 
by  no  mea  IS  the  jfreateft  part. 

Founduig  the  rv^peal  on  this  bafis,  it  was  judged  proper 
to  lay  before  parliament  the  whole  detail  of  the  American 
affairs,  as  fully  as  it  had  been  laid  before  the  miniflry  them- 
felves.  Ignorance  of  thofc  afLiirs  had  miflcd  parliament. 
Knowledge  alone  could  bring  it  into  the  right  road.  Every 
paper  of  office  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  two  houfes ; 
every  denomination  of  men,  either  of  America,  or  con- 
ncrted  with  it  by  ofiicc,  by  refidencc,  by  commerce,  by 
intereft,  even  by  mjury;  men  of  civil  and  military  capaci- 
ty, officers  of  the  revenue,  merchants,  manufadurers  f>f 
every  fpccies,  and  from  every  town  in  Kngland,  attended  at 
the  bar.  Such  evidence  never  was  laid  before  parliament. 
If  an  em  jtion  arofe  among  the  minifters,  and  members 
ot  parliaii  nt,  as  the  author  righilv  obfcrvcs,  for  the  re- 
peal of  this  i6t,  as  well  as  for  the  other  regulations,  it  was 
not  on  the  ci-nHdc  t  aflcrticns,  the"  airv  fpeculatiuns,  or  tiie 
vain  promifes  of  nuniili.rs,  that  it  arofe.     It  was  the  tcnfe 

« 

"  T  do  ,'ot  here  enter  into  tlv  iinfatisfji^^nry  clifquifitlon  con- 
cerning re|  .(ifentation,  real  or  {nefaincd.  I  only  fay,  that  a  great 
people,  wlio  have  tiieir  property,  with  nt  any  referve,  in  all 
cafes,  difpofed  of  by  another  people  at  an  iinnienfe  dillance  from 
them,  will  not  think  theiufelves  in  the  cnjoyusent  of  freeiioni.  It 
will  be  hard  10  Ihuw  to  ihofe  who  are  in  fi-cli  a  ftate,  which  of 
til:  ufual  parts  of  the  tlefinltion  or  dflcriprion  of  a  free  people  are 
£(i,;)licable  to  thein  ;  md  it  is  neither  plealhnt  nor  wiie  to  at'"mpt 
Jo  ^jrove  that  they  have  no  right  to  be  comprehended  In  fu  'a 
4ieicription. 

of 
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of  parliament  on  the  evidence  before  ihcm.  No  one  To 
much  as  fufpe£ts,  that  minifterial  allurcmcnis  or  terrors  had 
any  (hare  in  it. 

Our  author  is  very  much  difpleafed,  that  fo  much  credit 
was  given  to  the  leflimony  of  merchants.  He  has  an  ha- 
bit of  railing  at  them  ;  and  he  may,  if  he  pleafes,  indulge 
himfeif  in  it.  It  will  not  do  great  mifchief  to  that  refpec- 
table  fet  of  men.  The  fubflance  of  their  teftimony  was, 
that  their  debts  in  America  were  very  great :  That  the  A- 
mericans  declined  to  pay  them,  or  to  renew  their  orders, 
whilft  this  a£t  continued  :  That,  under  thefe  circumftanccs, 
they  defpaired  of  the  recovery  of  their  debts,  or  the  re- 
newal of  their  trade  in  that  country:  That  they  appre- 
hended a  general  failure  of  mercantile  credit.  The  manu- 
faflurers  depoftd  to  the  fame  general  purpofe,  with  this  ad- 
dition, that  many  of  tjiem  had  difcharged  feveral  of  their 
artificers  ;  and,  if  the  law,  and  the  refiflance  to  it  Ihould 
continue,  muft  difmifs  them  all. 

This  tedimony  is  treated  with  great  contempt  by  our 
author.  It  muft;  be,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  it  was  contradicted 
by  the  plain  nature  of  things.  Suppofe  then,  that  the 
merchants  had,  to  gratify  this  author,  given  a  contrary 
evidence;  and  had  depofed,  that  while  America  remained 
in  a  ftate  of  refiftance,  whilfl:  four  millions  of  debt  remain- 
ed unpaid,  whilfl  the  courfe  of  jul^ice  was  fufpended  for 
want  of  flamped  paper,  fo  that  no  debt  could  be  recovered, 
vhiirt  there  was  a  total  flop  to  trade,  becaufe  every  (hip 
was  fubjeft  to  feixure  for  want  of  ftamped  clearances,  and 
while  the  colonies  were  to  be  declared  in  rebellion,  and 
fubdued  by  armed  force,  that  in  thefe  circumftances  they 
would  ftill  continue  to  trade  chearfully  and  fearlefsly  as  be- 
fore ;  would  not  fuch  vvitnefles  provoke  univerfal  indigna- 
tion for  their  folly  or  their  v.ickednefs,  and  be  defervedly 
hooted  from  the  bar  f  ?  would  any  human  faith  have  given 

credit 


y  Here  the  author  has  a  note  altogether  in  his  ufiial  ftrain  of 
leafoning  ;  he  finds  out  that  foniebody,  in  the  couite  of  this  mul- 
tifarious evident*?,  had  faid,  "  that  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
**  the  orders  of  1 765  tranfmitted  from  America  had  been  after- 
*'  wards  fufpended  ;  but  that,  in  cafe  the  ftaiup  a£t  was  repealed, 
**  thofe  orders  were  to  be  executed  in  the  prefent  year  17664" 
and  that,  on  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft,  "  the  exports  to  the 
*'  colonies  would  be  at  leaft  double  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
•*  the  pall  year."    He  then  triumphs  exceedingly  on  their  having 

fallen 
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credit  to  fuch  aflertions  ?  The  teftirpony  of  the  merchants 
was  neceflary  for  the  detail,  and  to  bring  the  matter  home 
to  the  feeling  of  the  houfe  ;  as  to  the  general  reafons,  they 
fpoke  abundantly  for  themfelves. 

Upon 

fallen  (hort  of  it,  on  the  (late  of  '.he  cuftom-houfe  entries.     I  do 
rot  know  well  what  conclufion  he  draws  applicable  to  his  pur- 
pofe,  from  thefe  fails.     He  does  not  deny  that  all  the  orders 
which  came  from  America  I'ubfequent  to  the  difturbances  of  the 
ftamp  act  were  on  the  condition  of  that  aft  being  repealed  ;  and 
Le  does  not  i^flert  that,  notwithftanding  that  ad  (hould  be  enfor- 
ced by  a  ftrong  hand,  Hill  the  orders  would  be  executed.    Neither 
does  he  quite  venture  to  fay  that  this  decline  of  the  trade  in  1766 
was  owing  to  the  repeal.     What  does  he  therefore  infer  from  it, 
favourable  to  the  enforcement  of  that  law  ?  It  only  comes  to  this, 
and  no  more  }  tliofe  merchants,  who  thought  our  trade  would  be 
doubled  in  the  fubfequent  year,  were  miftaken  in  their  ipecuia- 
tions.     So   that  the  flamp  adt  was  not  to  he  repealed  unlefs  this 
fpeculation  of  theirs  was  a   probable  event.     Hut  it  was  not  re- 
pealed in  order  to  double  our  trade  in  that  year,  as  every  body 
knows  (whatever  fome  merchants  might  have  faid)  but  left  in  that 
year  we  fhould  have  no  trade  at  all.     The  fact  is,  that,  during 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year  1765,  that  is,  until  about  the  month 
of  Oftober,  when  the  accounts  of  the  difturbances  came  thick 
upon  us,  the  American  trade  went  on  as  ufual.     Before  this  time 
the  ftamp  a6t  could  not  affeQ  it.    Afterwards,  the  merchants  fell 
into  a  great  confternation  ;  a  general  ftagnation  of  trade  enfued. 
But  as  foon  as  It  was  known  that  the  miniftry  favoured  the  repeal 
of  the  ftamp  aft,  feveral  of  the  bolder  merchants  ventured  to 
execute  their  orders;  others  more  timid  hung  back;  In  this  man- 
ner the  trade  continued  in  a  ftate  of  dreadful  fluftuation  between 
the  fears  of  thofe  who  had  ventured,  for  the  event  of  their  boldf 
nefs,  and  the  anxiety  of  thofe  whofe  trade  was  fufpended,  until 
the  royal  afTent  was  finally  given  to  the  bill  of  repeal.     That  the 
trade  of  1766  was  not  equal  to  that  of  1765,  could  not  be  owing 
to  the  repeal ;  it  aro(e  from  quite  different  caufes,  of  which  the 
author  feems  not  to  be  aware;  ift.  Our  conquefts  durjng  the  war 
had  laid  open  the  trade  of  the  French  and  Spanilh  Weft  Indies  to 
North  America  much  more  largely  than  fhe  had  ever  enjoyed  it ; 
this  continued  for  fome  time  after  the  peace  ;  but  at  length  it  was 
extremely  contrafted,  and  In  fome   places  reduced  to  nothing. 
Such  in  particular  was  the  ftate  of  Jamaica.     On  the  taking  the 
Havanhah,  all   their  ftores  were  emptied  Into  that  place,  which 
produced  unufual  orders  for  goods,  for  fupplying  their  own  con- 
fumptioi,  as  well  as  for  further  fpeculations  of  trade.     Thefe 
ceafing,  the  trade  ftood  on  its  own  bottom.     This  is  one  caufe  of 
the  dimininied  export  to  Jamaica ;  and  not  the  childiih  idea  of 
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Upon  thefe  principles  was  the  aft  rcpfaled,  and  it  pro* 
jiuc'id  all  the  good  effect  which  was  cxpe6\ed  from  it:  quiet 
■was  reftored  ;  trade  generally  returne<l  to  its  antient  chan- 
nels ;  time  and  means  were  furnilhed  for  the  better  ftrength- 
cning  of  government  there,  as  well  as  for  recovering,  by 
judicious  r.neafures,  the  affedtions  of  the  people,  had  that 
miniftry  continued,  or  had  a  miniftry  fucceeded  with  difpo- 
fitions  to  improve  that  opportunity. 

Such  an  adminiftration  did  not  fucceed.  Inflead  of  pro- 
fiting of  that  feafon  of  tranquility,  in  the  very  next. year 
they  chofe  to  return  to  meafures  of  the  very  fame  nature 
ivith  thole  which  had  been  fo  folemnly  condemned  ;  though 
upon  a  fmaller  fcale.  The  efFe£ts  have  been  correfpondent. 
America  is  again  in  diforder  ;  not  indeed  in  the  fame  degree 
as  formerly,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  Such  good  efFeds  have 
attended  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  a6l,  that  the  colonies  have 
actually  paid  the  taxes;  and  they  have  fought  their  redrefs 
(upon  however  improper  principles)  not  in  their  own  vio- 
lence, as  formerly  '*■ ;  but  in  the  experienced  benignity  of 
parliament.  They  are  not  eafy  indeed,  nor  ever  will  be  fo, 
under  this  author's  fchemes  of  taxation  ;  but  we  fee  no 
longer  the  fame  genera!  fury  and  confiifion,  which  attend- 
ed their  refiftance  to  the  llamp  a£l.  The  author  may  rail 
at  the  repeal,  and  thofe  who  propofed  it,  as  he  pleafes. 
Thofe  honed  men  fulTcr  nil  his  obloquy  with  pleafure,  in 
the  midft  of  the  quiet  which  they  have  been  the  means  of 
giving  to   their   country  ;  and   would  think  his  praifes  for 

the  autb.T,  of  an  impo/lible  contraband  from  the  opening  of  the 
ports.  2d,  The  war  had  brought  a  great  influx  of  calh  into 
America,  for  the  pay  and  provifion  of  the  troops ;  and  this  an  un- 
natural encreafe  of  trade;  which,  as  its  caufe  failed,  muft  in 
fome  degree  return  to  its  antient  and  natural  bounds.  3d,  When 
the  merchants  met  from  all  parts,  and  compared  their  accounts, 
they  were  alarmed  at  the  iminenfity  of  the  debt  due  to  them 
from  America.  They  found  that  the  Americans  had  over-traded 
their  abilities.  And,  as  they  found  too  that  feveral  of  them  were 
capable  of  making  the  ftate  of  political  events  an  excufe  for  their 
failure  in  commercial  punctuality,  many  of  our  merchants  in  fome 
degree  contraded  their  trade  from  that  moment.  However  it  is 
idle,  in  fuch  an  immenfe  mafs  of  trade  fo  liable  to  fluctuation,  to 
infer  any  thing  from  fuch  a  deficiency,  as  one,  or  even  as  tv/o 
hundred  thoulimd  pounds.  In  1767,  when  the  difturbances  lub- 
fided,  this  deficiency  was  made  up  again. 

*  The  didurbances  have  been  in  Bollon  only  j  and  were  not  In 
confequence  of  the  late  duties. 
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their  perfeverance  in  a  pernicious  fcheme,  a  very  bad  com- 
penfation  for  the  difturbance  of  our  peace,  and  the  ruin  of 
our  commerce.  Whether  the  return  to  the  fyfeni  of 
1764,  for  raifing  a  revenue  in  America,  the  difcontents 
which  have  enfued  in  confequcnce  of  it,  the  general  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  aflembhes  in  confequencc  of  thefe  difcon- 
tents, *he  ufe  of  the  military  power,  ?nd  the  new  and  dan- 
gerous commiflions  which  now  hang  over  them,  will  pro- 
duce equally  good  effeds,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted.  Ne- 
ver, I  fear,  will  this  nation  and  the  colonics  fall  back  upon 
their  true  centre  of  gravity,  and  natural  point  of  repofe, 
until  the  ideas  of  1766  are  refumed,  and  (leadtfy  purfued. 

As  to  the  regulations,  a  great  fubje6t  of  the  author's  ac- 
cufation,  they  are  of  two  forts;  one  of  a  mixed  nature, 
of  revenue  and  trade ;  the  other  fimply  relative  to  trade. 
With  regard  to  the  former  I  fliall  obferve,  that,  in  all  de- 
liberations concerning  America,  the  ideas  of  that  admini- 
flration  were  principally  thefe ;  to  take  trade  as  the  prima- 
ry objefl:,  and  revenue  but  as  a  very  fuhordinate  confidcra- 
tion  j  where  the  trade  was  likely  to  fuffer,  they  did  not  he- 
fitate  for  an  inftant  to  prefer  it  to  taxes,  whole  produce  at 
beft  was  contemptible,  in  comparifon  of  the  object  which 
they  might  endanger.  The  other  of  their  principles  was, 
to  fuit  the  revenue  to  the  objeft.  Where  the  difficulty  of 
colleflion,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  of  the  re- 
venue eftablifliment,  is  fo  very  notorious,  it  was  their  po- 
licy to  hold  out  as  few  temptations  to  fmuggling  as  pofTihle, 
by  keeping  the  duties  as  nearly  as  they  could  on  a  balance 
with  the  rifque.  On  thefe  principles,  they  made  many  al- 
terations in  the  port  duties  of  1 764,  both  in  the  mode,  and 
in  the  quantity.  The  author  has  not  attempted  to  prove 
them  erroneous.  He  complains  enough  to  fhew  that  he  is 
in  an  ill  humour,  not  that  his  adverfaries  have  done  amifs. 

As  to  the  regulations  which  were  merely  relative  to  com- 
merce, many  were  then  made;  and  they  were  all  made  up- 
on this  principle;  that  many  of  the  colonies,  and  thofe 
fome  of  the  moft  abounding  in  people,  were  fo  fituatcd  as 
to  have  very  few  means  of  traffick  with  this  country.  It 
became  therefore  our  obje£t  to  let  them  into  as  much  foreign 
trade  as  could  be  given  them  without  interfering  with  our 
own  ;  and  to  fecure  by  every  method  the  returns  to  the'mo- 
ther  country.  Without  fome  fuch  fcheme  of  enlargement, 
it  was  obvious,  that  any  benefit  we  could  expert  from  thefe 
colonies  muft  be  extremely  limited.  Accordingly  many  fa- 
cilities 
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cUities  were  given  to  their  trade  with  the  foreign  planta- 
tions, and  with  the  Southern  parts  ot  Europe.  As  to  the 
confining  the  returns  to  this  country,  adminiftration  faw  the 
mifchief  and  folly  of  a  plan  of  indifcriminate  reftraint. 
They  applied  their  remedy  to  that  part  where  the  difeafe 
cxifted,  and  to  that  only  ;  on  this  idea  they  ertablifhed 
regulations,  far  more  likely  to  check  the  dangerous  clandef- 
tine  trade  with  Hamburgh  and  Holland,  than  this  author's 
friends,  or  any  of  their  predeceflbrs,  had  ever  done. 

The  friends  of  the  author  have  a  method  furely  a  little 
whimfical  in  all  this  fort  of  difcuflTions.  They  have  made 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  commercial  regulations,  at 
which  the  trade  of  England  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  and 
many  of  which  have  been  altered  on  the  unanimous  opinion 
cf  that  trade.  Still  they  go  on,  juft  as  before,  in  a  fort  of 
droning  panegyric  on  themfelves,  talking  of  thefe  regulati- 
ons as  prodigies  of  wifdom  ;  and,  infteud  of  appealing  to 
thofe  who  are  mod  affected  and  the  befl:  judges,  they  turn 
round  in  a  perpetual  circle  of  their  own  rcafonings  and  pre- 
tences ;  they  hand  you  over  from  one  of  their  own  pamph- 
lets to  another ;  **  fee,"  fay  they,  **  this  demonftrated  in 
<•  The  Regulations  of  the  Colonies."  "  See  this  fatisfac- 
**  torily  proved  in  The  Confiderations."  By  and  by  we  fhall 
have  another ;  "  fee  for  this  The  State  of  the  Nation." 
I  wi(h  to  take  another  method  in  vindicating  the  oppofite  fy- 
ftem.  I  refer  to  the  petitions  of  merchants  for  thefe  regu- 
lations ;  to  their  thanks  when  they  were  obtained ;  and  to 
the  flrong  and  grateful  fenfe  they  have  ever  fmce  expreffed 
of  the  benefits  received  under  that  adminiftration. 

All  adminiftrations  have  in  their  commercial  regulations 
been  generally  aided  by  the  opinion  of  fome  merchants ;  too 
frequently  by  that  of  a  few,  and  thofe  a  fort  of  favourites : 
thf  y  have  been  dire£led  by  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  mer- 
chants, who  were  to  merit  in  flatteries,  and  to  be  paid  in 
contra6ls ;  who  frequently  advifed,  not  for  the  general  good 
of  trade,  but  for  their  private  advantage.  During  the  ad- 
miniftration of  which  this  author  complains,  the  meeting 
of  merchants  upon  the  bufinefs  of  trade  were  numerous  and 
public  i  fometimes  at  the  houfe  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, fometimes  at  Mr.  Dowdefwell's;  fometimes  at  Sir 
George  Savile*s,  an  houfe  always  open  to  every  deliberation 
favourable  to  the  liberty  or  commerce  of  his  country.  Nor 
were  thefe  meetings  confined  to  the  merchants  of  London. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  were  invited  from  all  the  con- 
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Cderable  towns  of  England.   They  confencd  with  the  mini- 
flcrs  and  adu^e  members  of  parliament.    No  private  views, 
no  local  interefts  prevailed.     Never  were  points  in  trade  fet- 
tled upon  a  larger  fcale  of  information.     They  who  attend- 
ed thefe  meetings  well  know,  what  minifters  they  were  who 
heard  the  moft  patiently,  who  comprehended  the  moft  clear- 
ly, and  who  provided  the  moft  wifely.    Let  then  this  au- 
thor and  his  friends  ftill  continue  in  pofTefllon  of  the  pradice 
of  exalting  their  own  abilities  in  their  pamphlets,  and  in  the 
news-papers.     They  never  will  perfuade  the  public,  that 
the  merchants  of  England  were  in  a  general  confederacy  to 
facrifice  their  own  interefts  to  thofe  of  North  America,  and 
to  deftroy  the  vent  of  their  own  goods  in  favour  of  the  ma- 
nufactures of  France  and  Holland. 

Had  the  friends  of  this  author  taken  thefe  means  of  infor- 
mation, his  extreme  terrors  of  contraband  in  the  Weft  In- 
dia Iflands  would  have  been  greatly  quieted,  and  his  ohjec- 
tions  to  the  opening  of  the  ports  would  have  ceafed.  He 
•would  have  learned,  from  the  moft  fatisfadory  analyfis  of 
the  Weft  India  trade,  that  we  have  the  advantage  in  every 
effential  article  of  it ;  and,  that  almoft  every  reftri6tion  on 
our  communication  with  ourneigbours  there,  is  a  reftricli- 
on  unfavourable  to  ourfelves. 

Such  were  the  principles  that  guided,  and  the  authority 
which  fanftioned,  thefe  regulations.  No  man  ever  faid, 
that,  in  the  multiplicity  of  regulations  made  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  their  predeceflbrs,  none  were  ufeful :  fome 
certainly  were  fo ;  and  I  defy  the  author  to  flievv  a  com- 
mercial regulation  of  that  period,  which  he  can  prove, 
from  any  authority  except  his  own,  to  have  a  tendency  be- 
neficial to  commerce,  that  has  been  repealed.  So  far  were 
that  miniftry  from  being  guided  by  a  fpirit  of  contradidion 
or  of  innovation. 

The  author's  attack  on  that  adminiftration,  for  their  ne- 
gleft  of  our  claims  on  foreign  powers,  is  by  much  the  moft 
aftonifhing  inftance  he  has  given,  or  that,  I  believe,  any 
man  ever  did  give,  of  an  intrepid  effrontery.  It  relates  to 
the  Manilla  ranfom  ;  to  the  Canada  bills ;  and  to  the  Ruf- 
fian treaty.  Could  one  imagine,  that  thefe  very  things, 
which  he  thus  choofes  to  objefl  to  others,  have  been  the 
principal  fubjefits  of  charge  againft  his  favourite  miniftry ; 
inftead  of  clearing  them  of  thefe  charges,  he  appears  not 
fo  much  as  to  have  heard  of  them>  but  throws  them  di- 
'  .       reaiy 
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really  upon  the  adminiftration  which  fuccccded  to  that  of 
his  friends. 

It  is  not  always  very  picafant  to  be  obliged  to  produce  the 
detail  of  this  kind  of  tranfa6tions  to  the  public  view.  I 
will  content  myfelf  therefore  with  giving  a  fhort  ftatc  of 
fafts,  whichj  when  the  author  chufes  to  contradift,  he  Ihall 
fee  proved,  more,  perhaps,  to  his  conviftion,  than  to  his 
liking.  The  firfl:  fa£l  then  is,  that  the  demand  for  the 
Manilla  ranfom  had  been,  in  the  author's  favourite  admi- 
iiiftration,  fo  ncgle6led,  as  to  appear  to  have  been  little  lefs 
than  tacitly  abandoned.  At  home,  no  countenance  was 
given  to  the  claimants;  and  when  it  was  mentioned  in  par- 
liament, the  then  leader  did  not  feem,  at  lead,  a  very  fati-' 
guinc  advocate  in  firoour  of  the  claim.  Thefe  things  made  it 
a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to  refume  and  prcfs  that  ne- 
gotiation with  Spain.  However,  fo  clear  was  our  right, 
that  the  then  miniflers  refolved  to  revive  it;  and  fo  little 
time  was  loft,  that,  th.ough  that  adminiftration  was  not 
compleatcd  until  the  ninth  of  July,  1765  ;  on  the  20th  of 
the  following  Augufl:,  General  Conway  tranfmitted  a  ftrong 
and  full  remonftrance  on  that  fubjeft,  to  the  Earl  of  Roch- 
fort.  The  argument,  on  which  the  court  of  Madrid  moft 
relied,  was  the  derelifition  of  that  claim  by  the  preceding 
miniftcrs.  However,  it  was  flill  pufhed  with  fo  much  vi- 
gour, that  the  Spaniards,  from  a  pofitive  denial  to  pay,  of- 
fered to  refer  the  demand  to  arbitration.  That  propofition 
^•as  rejeded  ;  and  the  demand  being  flill  prefled,  there 
was  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  expert  its  beipg  brought 
to  a  favourable  ifTue  ;  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  change 
the  adminiflration.  Whether,  under  thefe  circumflances, 
and  in  the  time  they  continued  in  power,  more  could  be 
done,  the  reader  will  judge  ;  who  will  hear  with  aflonifh- 
mcnt  a  charge  of  remiffners  from  thofe  very  men,  whofe 
inaQivity,  to  call  it  by  10  worfe  a  name,  laid  the  chief 
diflicu'ties  in  the  way  of  the  revived  negotiation. 

As  to  the  Canada  bills,  this  author  thinks  proper  to  af- 
fert,  *'  that  the  proprietors  found  themfelves  under  a  necef- 
*«  fity  of  compounding  their  demands  upon  the  French 
•*  court,  and  accepting  terms  which  they  hail  often  re- 
**  je^ed,  and  which  the  Earl  of  Halifax  had  declared  he 
"  would  fooner  forfeit  his  hand  than  fign."  When  I  know 
that  the  Earl  of  Halifax  fays  this,  the  earl  of  Halifax  fhall 
have  an  anfwer  ;  but  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  his  Lordfhip 
has  given  no  authority  for  this  ridiculous  rant.    In  the  mean 
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time,  I  (hall  only  fpeak  of  it  as  a  common  concern  of  that 
miniftry. 

In  the  firft  place  then  I  obferve,  that  a  convention,  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  Canada  bills,  was  concluded  under 
the  adminiftration  of  1766;  when  nothing  was  concluded 
under  that  of  the  favourites  of  this  author. 

2.  This  tranfaftion  was,  in  every  ftep  of  it,  carried  on 
in  concert  with  the  perfons  intcrcfted,  and  was  terminated 
to  their  entire  fatisfaftion.  They  would  have  acquiefced 
perhaps  in  terms  fomewhat  lower  than  thofe  which  were 
obtained.  The  author  is  indeed  too  kind  to  them.  He 
will,  however,  let  them  fpeak  for  themfelves,  and  fliew 
what  their  own  opinion  was  of  the  meafures  purfued  in 
their  favour*.  In  what  manner  the  execution  of  the  con- 
vention has  been  fince  provided  for,  it  is  not  my  prefent  bufi-. 
nefs  to  examine. 

3.  The  proprietors  had  abfolutely  defpalred  of  being 
paid,  at  any  time,  any  proportion  of  their  demarJ,  until 
the  change  of  that  miniftry.  The  merchants  were  checked 
and  difcountenanced  ;  they  had  often  been  told,  by  fomc  in 
authority,  of  the  cheap  rate  at  which  thefe  Canada  bills 
had  been  procured  ;  yet  the  author  can  talk  of  the  compo- 
fition  of  them  as  a  necefllty  induced  by  the  change  in  ad- 
miniftration. They  found  themfelves  indeed,  before  that 
change,  under  a  necefllty  of  hinting  fomewhat  of  bringing 
the  matter  into  parliament;  but  they  were  foon  filenced, 
and.  put  in  mind  of  the  fate  which  the  Newfoundland  bufi- 
nefs  had  there  met  with.     Nothing  ftruck  them  more  than 

*  "  They  are  happy  In  having  found,  In  your  zeal  for  the  dig- 
**  nity  of  this  nation,  the  means  of  liquidating  their  claims,  and 
**  of  concluding  with  the  court  of  France,  a  convention  for  the 
*'  final  fatisfa£lion  of  their  demands  ;  and  have  given  us  commif^ 
*'  flon,  in  their  names,  and  on  their  behalf,  mod  earneflly  to  en- 
**  treat  your  acceptance  of  their  grateful  acknowledgments.— 
**  Whether  they  confider  themfelves  as  Britons,  or  as  men  more 
"  particularly  profiting  by  your  generous  and  fpirited  interpofition  ; 
**  they  fee  great  reafons  to  be  thankful,  for  having  been  fupport- 
*'  ed  by  a  minifler,  in  whofe  public  affections,  in  whofe  wifdom 
**  and  adlivity,  both  the  national  honour,  and  the  interefts  of  in- 
*•  dividuals,  have  been  at  once  fo  well  fupported  and  fecured.\ 
Thanks  of  the  Canada  merchants  to  General  Conway,  Lcmdun, 
April  a8,  1766. 
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the  llrong  contraft  between  the  fpirit,  and  method  of  pro- 
ceeding) of  the  two  adminiftrations. 

4.  The  Earl  of  Halifax  r'-vcr  did,  nor  could,  rcfufe  to 
fign  this  convention  ;  bccaule  this  convention,  as  it  {lands, 
never  was  before  him  ^ 

The  author's  laft  charge  on  that  miniftry,  with  regard 
to  foreign  affairs,  is  the  Ruffian  treaty  of  comnnerce,  which 
the  author  thinks  fit  to  aflert,  was  concluded  *<  on  terms 
**  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamftiire  had  refufed  to  accept  of, 
*•  and  which  had  been  deemed  by  former  miniftcrs  difad- 
"  vantageous  to  the  nation,  and  by  the  merchants  unfafe 
"  and  unprofitable." 

Both  the  alTertions  in  this  paragraph  are  equally  ground- 
lefs.  The  treaty  then  concluded  by  Sir  George  Nlacartjiey, 
was  not  on  the  terms  which  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamftiire 
had  refufed.  The  Earl  of  Buckinghamftiire  never  did  re- 
fufe  terms,  becaufe  the  bufinefs  never  came  to  the  point  of 
rcfufal  or  acceptance ;  all  that  he  did  was,  to  receive  the 
RuffTian  projeft  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  to  tranfmit 
it  to  England.  This  was  in  November,  1 764  j  and  he  left 
Peterfli)urgh  the  January  following,  before  he  could  even 
receive  an  anfwer  from  his  own  court.  The  conclufion  of 
the  treaty  fell  to  his  fucceflbr.  Whoever  will  be  at  the 
trouble  to  compare  it  with  the  treaty  of  1 734,  will,  I  be- 
lieve, confefs,  that,  if  the  former  minifters  could  have  ob- 
tained fuch  terms,  they  ivere  criminal  in  not  accepting 
them. 

But  the  merchants  **  deemed  them  unfafe  and  unprofita- 
<«  ble."  What  merchants  ?  As  no  treaty  ever  v/as  more 
maturely  confidered,  fo  the  opinion  of  the  Ruflian  mer- 
chants in  London  was  all  along  taken  ;  and  all  the  inftruc- 
tions  fent  over  were  in  exaQ:  conformity  to  that  opinion. 
Our  minifter  there  made  no  ftep  without  having  previoufly 
confulted  our  merchants  refidents  in  Peterfburgh,  who,  be- 
fore the  figning  the  treaty,  gave  the  moft  full  and  unani- 
mous teftimony  in  its  favour.  In  their  addrefs  to  our  mi- 
nifter at  that  court,  among  other  things,  they  fay,  **  It 
"  may  afford  fome  additional  fatisfaflion  to  your  excellen- 
**  cy,  to  receive  a  public  acknowledgment  01  the  entire  and 
**  unreferved  approbation  of  every  article  in  this  treaty,  from 
**  us  who  are  fo  immediately  and  fo  nearly  concerned  in  it$; 


^  See  the  canvention  itfelf,  printed  by  Owen  and  Harrifon, 
Warwick-laae,  1766;  particular^  the  articles  2  and  13. 
^  ■       —  f*  conle- 
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•*  confcqiicnccs."     This  was  figncd  by  the  conful  general* 
nnd  every  Britilh  merchant  in  Pcteifburgh. 

The  approbation  of  thofe  immediately  conccincd  in  the 
confequencts  is  nothing  to  this  author.  He  and  his  friends 
have  fo  much  tcnderncfs  for  peoples  interefte,  and  undcr- 
iland  them  fo  much  better  than  they  do  thcmfcives,  that, 
whilft  thefe  politicians  are  contending  for  the  beft  of  pofli- 
blc  termsy  the  claimants  are  obliged  to  go  without  any 
terms  at  all. 

One  of  the  firft  and  jufteft  complaints  againft  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  author's  friends,  was  the  want  of  vigour  in 
their  foreign  negotiations.  Their  immediate  fucccflbrs  en- 
deavoured to  correct  that  error,  along  with  others  ;  and 
there  was  fcarcely  a  foreign  court,  in  which  the  new  fpirit 
that  had  arifen  was  not  fenfibly  felt,  acknowledged,  and 
fometimcs  complained  of.  On  their  coming  into  admint> 
ilration,  they  found  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  entirely  at 
u  ftand :  inftead  of  demolition,  they  found  conflrufiion  ; 
for  the  French  were  then  at  work  on  the  repair  of  the 
jettecs.  On  the  remonftrances  of  General  Conway,  fome 
parts  of  the  jettees  were  immediately  deftroyed.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  perfonaily  furveyed  the  place,  and  ob- 
tained a  fuller  knowledge  of  its  true  Ante  and  condition  than 
any  of  our  miniflers  had  done ;  and,  in  confcquence,  had 
larger  offers  from  the  Duke  of  Choifcul,  than  had  ever  been 
received.  But,  knowing  thefe  to  be  (hort  of  our  jufl  ex- 
peftations  under  the  treaty,  he  rejected  them.  Our  then 
miniders,  knowing  that,  in  their  adminjftration,  the  peo- 
ples minds  were  fet  at  eafe  upon  all  the  elTential  points  of 
public  and  private  liberty,  and  that  no  proje£t  of  theirs 
could  endanger  the  concord  of  the  empire,  were  under  no 
reftraint  from  purfuing  every  juft  demand  upon  foreign 
nations. 

The  author,  towards  the  end  of  this  work,  falls  into  re- 
flexions upon  the  ftate  of  public  morals  in  this  country : 
He  draws  ufe  from  his  doftrinc,  by  recommending  his 
friend  to  the  King  and  the  publick,  as  another  Duke  of 
Sully  ;  and  he  concludes  the  whole  performance  with  a  ve- 
ry devout  prayer.  The  prayers  of  politicians  may  fome- 
timcs be  finccre  ;  and  as  this  prayer  is  in  fubftance,  that  the 
author,  or  his  friends,  may  be  foon  brought  into  power, 
I  have  great  rcafon  to  believe  it  is  very  much  from  the 
heart.  However,  aftier  he  has  drawn  fuch  a  picture,  fuch 
a  Ihocklng  pidure,  of  the  flatc  0^  this  country,  he  has 
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great  faith  in  thinking  the  means  he  prays  for,  fufficicnt  to 
relieve  us :  after  the  charadter  he  lias  given  of  its  inhabi- 
tants of  all  ranks  and  claHeS)  he  has  great  charity  in  caring 
much  about  them  ;  and  indeed,  no  lefs  hope»  in  being  of 
opinion,  that  fuch  a  detedablc  nation  can  ever  become  the 
care  of  Providence.  He  has  not  even  found  five  good  men 
in  our  devoted  city. 

He  talks  indeed  of  men  of  virtue  and  ability.  But, 
where  are  his  men  of  virtue  and  ability  to  be  found  ?  Arfc 
they  in  the  prefcnt  adminidration  ?  never  were  a  fet  of  peo- 
ple more  blackened  by  this  author.  Are  they  among  the 
party  of  thofe  (no  fmall  body)  who  adhere  to  the  fyftem  of 
I  766  ?  thefe,  it  is  the  great  purpofe  of  this  book,  to  ca- 
lumniate. Are  they  the  perlbns  who  aded  with  his  great 
friend,  unce  the  change  in  1762,  to  his  removal  in  1765  ? 
fcarccly  any  of  thefe  are  now  out  of  employment ;  and  we 
are  in  poflefllon  of  his  defideratum.  Yet  I  think  he  hardly 
means  to  felect,  even  fome  of  the  highed  of  them,  as  ex- 
amples fit  for  »he  reformation  of  a  corrupt  world.  ".'i 

He  obferves,  that  the  virtue  of  the  mod  exemplary 
prince  that  ever  Iwayed  a  fccpter  "  can  never  warm  or  il- 
**  luminate  the  body  of  his  people,  if  foul  mirrours  are 
**  placed  fo  near  him  as  to  refrad  and  diiTipatt  the  rays  at 
«  their  firft  emanation.'*  Without  obferving  upon  the 
propriety  of  this  allufion,  or  aflcing  how  mirrours  come  to 
have  loil  their  old  quality  of  refleding,  and  to  have  acqui- 
red that  of  refracting  and  diifipating  rays,  and  how  far  their 
foulnefs  will  account  for  this  change ;  the  remark  itfelf 
is  common  and  true :  no  lefs  true,  and  equally  furprizing 
from  him,  is  that  which  immediately  precedes  it ;  **  it  is 
•<  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  check  the  progrefs  of  irreligion 
**  and  licentioufnefs,  by  puniftiing  fuch  crimes  in  one  indi- 
<*  vidualy  if  others  equally  culpable  are  rewarded  with  the 
**  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  date."  lam  not  in  the 
fecret  of  the  author's  manner  of  writing  ;  but  it  appears  to 
me,  that  he  mud  intend  thefe  reflections,  as  a  fatire  upon 
the  adminidration  of  his  happy  years.  Were  ever  the  fa- 
vours and  emoluments  of  the  date  more  lavidily  fquandered 
upon  perfons  fcandalous  in  their  lives,  than  during  that  pe- 
riod? In  thefe  fcandalous  lives,  was  there  any  thing  more 
fcandalous  than  the  mode  of  punifhing  one  culpable  indivi- 
duu.?jln  that  individual,  is  any  thing  more  culpable,  than 
his  having  been  feduced  by  the  example  of  fome  of  thofe 
very  perfons  by  whom  he  was  thus  perfecuted  ? 
^  Th*? 
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•  The  authoi  is  fo  capT  to  attack  others,  that  he  providei 
but  indifferently  for  his  own  dctencc.  I  believe,  without 
going  beyond  the  page  I  have  now  before  mc,  he  is  very  fen- 
fible,  that  I  have  fufficient  matter  ot"  further,  and,  if  pofTi- 
ble,  of  heavier  charge,  againfi  his  friends,  upon  his  own 
principles.  But  it  is  becaufe  the  advantage  is  too  great, 
that  I  decline  making  ufe  of  it.  I  wifli  the  author  bad  not 
thought,  that  all  methods  are  lawful  in  party.  Above  all, 
he  ought  to  have  taken  care  not  to  wound  his  enemies 
through  the  fides  of  his  country.  This  h(;  has  done,  by 
making  that  monftrous  and  overcharged  pidure  of  the  di- 
ftielTes  of  our  fituation.  No  wonder  that  he,  who  finds 
this  country  in  the  fame  condition  with  that  of  France  at 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  could  alfo  find  a  refem- 
blance  between  his  political  friend  and  the  Duke  of  Sully, 
As  to  thofe  perfonal  refcmblances,  people  will  often  judge 
of  them  from  their  affe6tions :  they  may  imagine  in  thefe 
clouds  whatfoever  figures  they  pleafe ;  but  what  is  the  con- 
formation of  that  eye  which  can  difcover  a  rcfemblance  of 
this  country  and  thefe  times,  to  thofe  with  which  the  au- 
thor compares  them.  France,  a  country  juft  recovered  out 
of  twenty-five  years  of  the  mod  cruel  ai.'l  defolating  civil 
war  that  perhaps  was  ever  known.  The  kingdom,  under 
a  veil  of  momentary  quiet,  full  of  the  moft  atrocious  poli- 
tical, operating  upon  the  moft  furious  fanatical  factions. 
Some  pretenders  even  to  the  crown  ;  and  thofe  who  did  not 
pretend  to  the  whole,  aimed  at  the  partition  of  the  monar- 
chy. There  were  almoft  as  many  competitors  as  provinces ; 
and  all  abetted  by  the  grcatell,  the  moft  ambitious,  and 
moft  enterpri/Zmg  power  in  Europe.  No  place  fafe  from 
treafon  ;  no,  not  the  bofoms  on  which  the  moft  amiable 
prince  that  ever  lived,  repol'ed  his  head  ;  not  his  miftrefles  ; 
rot  even  his  queen.  As  to  the  finances,  they  had  fcarce 
an  exiftence,  but  as  a  matter  of  plunder  to  the  managers, 
and  of  grants  to  infatiable,  and  ungrateful  courtiers. 

How  can  our  author  have  the  heart  to  defcribe  this  as  any 
fort  of  parallel  to  v.::r  fituation  ?  To  be  fure,  an  April 
fhower  has  fome  refemblnnce  to  a  watt-r  fpout,  for  they 
are  both  wet ;  and  there  is  fome  likenefs  between  a  fum- 
mer  evening's  breeze,  and  an  hurricane  ;  they  are  both 
wind  :  but  who  can  compare  our  difturbances,  our  fituati- 
on, or  our  finances,  to  tliofe  of  France  ?  Great  Britain  is 
indeed  at  this  time  wearied,  but  not  broken,  with  the  ef- 
forts of  a* victorious  foreign  war;  not  fufficiently  relieved 
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by  an  inadequate  peace  ;  but  fonnewhat  benefited  bj  that 
peace,  and  infinitely  by  the  confequences  of  that  war.  The 
powers  of  Europe  awed  by  our  viftories,  and  lying  in  ruins 
upon  every  fide  of  us.  Burthened  indeed  we  are  with  debt, 
but  abounding  with  refources.  We  have  a  trade,  not  per- 
haps equal  to  our  wilhes,  but  more  than  ever  we  poflelTed. 
In  efFeft,  no  pretender  to  the  crown  ;  nor  nutriment  for 
fuch  defperate  qnd  deftruftive  fadions  as  have  formerly 
ihaken  this  kingdom. 

As  to  our  finances,  the  author  trifles  with  us.  When 
Sully  came  to  thcfe  of  France,  in  what  order  was  any  part 
of  the  financial  fyftem  ?  or  what  fyftem  was  there  at  alP 
There  is  no  man  in  office  who  mull  not  be  fenfible,  that 
ours  is,  without  the  z6i  of  any  parading  minider,  the  moil 
regular  and  orderly  fyftem  perhaps  that  was  ever  known  ; 
the  bed  fecured  againft  all  frauds  in  the  collection,  and  all 
inifapplication  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money. 

I  admit  that,  in  this  flourifhing  ftate  of  things,  there  are 
appearances  enough  to  excite  uncafinefs  and  apprehcnfion, 
J  admit  there  is  a  canker-worm  in  the  rofe  : 


■medio  de  fonte  kporum 


I 


Surgit  amari  aliquidf  quod  in  ipfts  Jtorihus  angst* 

This  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  fpirit  of  difconne£kion,  of  dlf- 
truft,  and  of  treachery,  amongft  public  men.  It  is  no  ac-. 
cidental  evil  j  nor  has  its  effect  been  trufted  to  the  ufual 
frailty  of  nature  :  the  diftemper  has  been  inoculated.  The 
author  is  fenfible  of  it,  and  we  lament  it  together-  This 
<iiftemper  is  alone  fufficient  to  take  away  confiderably  from 
the  benefits  of  our  conftitution  and  fituation,  and  perhaps 
to  render  their  continuance  precarious.  If  thefe  evil  dif- 
pofitions  fhculd  fpread  much  farther,  they  muft  end  in  our 
deftruftion  ;  for  nothing  can  fave  a  people  deftitute  of  pub- 
lic and  private  faith.  However,  the  author,  for  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,  has  extended  the  charge  by  much  too  wide- 
ly ;  as  men  are  but  too  apt  to  take  the  meafures  of  all  man- 
kind from  their  own  particular  acquaintance.  Barren  as 
this  age  may  be  in  the  growth  of  honour  and  virtue,  the 
country  does  not  want,  at  this  moment,  as  ftrong,  and  thofe 
3B0t  a  few  examples,  as  vi'ere  ever  known,  of  an  unfhaken 
adherence  to  principle,  and  attachment  to  connexion,  a- 
gainft  every  allurement  of  intereft.  Thofe  examples  are 
not  furniihed  by  the  grj?at  alone  j  nor  b^  thofe  whofe  afti- 

>^itj 
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vity  In  public  srfFairs  may  render  it  fufpefled  that  they  make 
fuch  a  charafter  one  of  the  rounds  in  their  ladder  of  am- 
bition ;  but  by  men  more  quiet,  and  more  in  the  (hade,  on 
whom  an  unmixed  fenfe  of  honour  alone  could  operate. 
Such  examples  indeed  are  not  furnished  in  great  abundance 
amongd  thofe  who  are  the  fubjeds  of  the  author's  panegy- 
rick.  He  muft  look  for  them  in  another  camp.  He  who 
complains  of  the  ill  efFe£ls  of  a  divided  and  heterogeneous 
adminidration  is  not  juftifiable  in  labouring  to  render  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  publick  thofe  men,  whofe  principles, 
whofe  maxims  of  policy,  and  whofe  perfonal  charafter,  can 
alone  adminider  a  remedy  to  this  capital  evil  of  the  age; 
neither  is  he  confident  with  himfelf,  in  conftantly  extolling 
thofe  whom  he  knows  to  be  the  authors  of  the  very  mif- 
chief  of  which  he  complains^  and  which  the  whole  nation 
feels  fo  deeply. 

The  perfons  who  are  the  objefts  of  his  diflike  tind  com- 
plaint, are  many  of  them  of  the  firft  families,  and  weigh- 
tieft  properties,  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  infinitely  more  diftin- 
guiflied  for  their  untainted  honour  public  and  private,  and 
their  zealous  but  fober  attachment  to  the  conftitution  of  their 
country,  than  they  can  be  by  any  birth,  or  any  Klation.  If 
they  are  the  friends  of  any  one  great  man,  rather  than  ano- 
ther, it  is  not  that  they  make  his  aggrandifement  the  end  of 
their  union  ;  or  becaufe  they  know  him  to  be  the  moft  ac- 
tive in  caballing  for  his  conne£iions  the  largeft  and  fpeedieft 
emoluments.  It  is  becaufe  they  know  him,  by  perfonal  ex- 
perience, to  have  wife  and  enlarged  ideas  of  the  public 
good,  and  an  invincible  conftancy  in  adhering  to  it;  becaufe 
they  are  convinced,  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduft, 
that  he  will  never  negotiate  away  their  honour,  or  his  own  : 
and  that,  in  or  out  of  power,  change  of  fituation  will  make 
no  alteration  in  his  conduft.  This  will  give  to  fuch  a  per- 
fon,  in  fuch  a  body,  an  authority  and  refpeft  that  no  mini- 
fler  ever  enjoyed  among  his  venal  dependants,  in  the  high- 
eft  plenitude  of  his  power ;  fuch  as  fervility  never  can  give, 
fuch  as  ambition  never  can  receive  or  relifti. 

This  body  will  often  be  reproached  by  their  adverfaries, 
for  want  of  ability  in  their  political  tianfaftions ;  they  will 
be  ridiculed  for  miifing  many  favourable  conjunftures,  and 
not  profiting  of  feveral  brilliant  opportunities  of  fortune : 
but  they  muft  be  contented  to  endure  that  reproach  ;  for, 
they  cannot  acquire  the  reputation  of  that  kind  of  ability, 
without  lofmg  all  the  other  reputation  they  pofFcfs. 

G  4  They 
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They  will  be  charged  too  with  a  dangerous  fpirit  of  CT- 
clufion  and  profcription,  for  being  unwilling  to  mix  in 
fchenncs  of  adminiftration,  which  have  no  bond  of  union, 
or  principle  of  confidence.  That  charge  too  they  muft 
ftifFer  with  patience.  If  the  reafon  of  the  thing  had  not 
fpoken  loudly  enough,  the  miferable  examples  of  the  feve- 
ral  adminidrations,  condruded  upon  the  idea  of  fyOematic 
difcord,  would  be  enough  to  frighten  them  from  fuch  mon- 
flrous  and  ruinous  conjunftions.  It  is  iiuwever  falfc,  that 
the  idea  of  an  united  adminidration  carries  with  it  that  of 
a  profcription  of  any  other  party.  It  does  indeed  imply  the 
receflity  of  having  the  great  ftrong  holds  of  government  in 
^vrell-united  hands,  in  order  to  fecure  the  predominance  of 
Tight  and  uniform  principles  ;  of  having  the  capital  offices 
of  deliberation  and  execution  in  thofe  who  can  deliberate 
■with  mutual  confidence,  and  who  will  execute  what  is  re- 
j  fplved  with  firmnefs  and  fidelity.     If  this  fyftem  cannot  be 

rigoroufly  adhered  to  in  pra£lice  (and  what  fyftem  can  be 

•  fo  ?)  it  ought  to  be  the  conftant  aim  of  good  men   to  ap- 

•  proach  as  nearly  to  it  as  poflible.     No  fyftem  of  that  kind 

•  can  be  formed,  which  will  not  leave  room  fully  fufficient 
for  healing  coalitions :  but  no  coalition,  which,  under  the 

'  fpecious  name  of  independency,  carries  in  its  bofom  the 

■  unreconciled  principles  of  the  original  difcord  of  parties, 

:  ever  was,  or  will  be,  an  healing  coalition.     Nor  will  the 

mind  of  our  Sovereign  ever  know  repofe,  his  kingdom  fet- 

•  tlement,  or  his  bufinefs  order,  efficiency,  or  grace  with  his 

•  people,  until  things  are  eftabliilied  upon  the  bafis  of  fome 
fet  of  men,  who  are  trufted  by  the  publick,  and  who  can 
truft  one  another. 

•  ^  This  comes  rather  nearer  to  the  mark  than  the  author's 
defcription  of  a  proper  adminiftration,  under  the  name  of 
7>!en  of  ability  and  virtue,  which  conveys  no  definite  idea 
at  all  ;  nor  does  it  apply  fpecifically  to  our  grand  national 
diflemper.  All  parties  pretend  to  thefe  qualities,  The  pre- 
fent  miniftry,  no  favourites  of  the  author,  will  be  ready 
enough  to  declare  themfelves  perfons  of  virtue  and  ability  ; 
and  if  they  choofe  a  vote  for  that  purpofe,  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  quite  impoflible  for  them  to  procure  it.  But,  if  the 
difeafe  be  this  diftruft  and  difconneftlon,  it  is  eafy  to  know 
who  are  found,  and  who  are  tainted  ;  who  are  fit  to  reftore 
us  to  health,  who  to  continue,  and  to  fpread  the  contagion. 
The  prefent  miniftry  being  made  up  of  draughts  from  all 
parties  in  the  kingdoni,  if  they  ftiould  profefs  ^ny  adherence 

to 
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to  the  conneftions  they  have  left,  they  mufl:  convifl  them- 
felves  of  the  blacked  treachery.  They  therefore  choofe 
rather  to  renounce  the  principle  itfelf,  and  to  brand  it  with 
the  name  of  pride  and  faftion.  This  teft  with  certainty 
difcriminates  the  opinions  of  men.  The  other  is  a  defcrip- 
tion  vague  and  unfatisfa£lory. 

.  As  to  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  may  at  any  time 
compofe  that  fyftem,  which,  under  the  piaufible  title  of  an 
adminiftration,  fubfifts  but  for  the  eftablilhment  of  vvcak- 
nefs  and  confufion  ;  they  fall  into  different  clafles,  with 
different  merits.  I  think  the  fttuation  of  Tome  people  in 
that  ftate,  may  dcferve  a  certain  degree  of  companion  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  furnifli  an  example,  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  by  being  a  fevere  one,  will  have  its  effe^l',  at 
leaft,  on  the  growing  generation  ;  if  an  original  fedii6lion, 
on  piaufible  but  fallacious  pretences,  into  lofs  of  honour, 
friendfnip,  confiftency,  fecurity,  and  repofe  can  furnifh  it. 
It  is  poflible  to  draw,  even  from  the  very  profperity  of  am- 
bition, examples  of  terror,  and  motives  to  compaition.  <■ 
I  believe  the  inffances  are  exceedingly  rare  of  mens  im- 
mediately paffing  over  a  clear  marked  line  of  virtue  into 
declared  vice  and  corruption.  There  are  a  fort  of  middle 
tints  and  (hades  between  the  two  extremes ;  there  is  fome- 
thing  uncertain  on  the  confines  of  the  two  empires  which 
■  they  firft  pafs  through,  and  which  renders  the  change  eafy 
and  imperceptible.  There  are  even  a  fort  of  fplendid  im- 
pofitions  fo  well  contrived,  that,  at  the  very  time  the  path 
of  re6titude  is  quitted  for  ever,  men  feem  to  be  advancing 
into  fome  higher  and  nobler  road  of  public  conduft.  Not 
that  fuch  impofitions  are  ftrong  enough  in  themfelves  ;  but 
a  powerful  intereft,  often  concealed  from  thofe  whom  it 
affe£ls,  works  at  the  bottom,  and  fecures  the  operation. 
Men  are  thus  debauched  away  from  thofe  legitimate  con- 
nexions, which  they  had  forn.ed  on  a  judgment,  early  per- 
haps, but  fufficiently  mature  and  wholly  unbiaffed.  They 
do  not  quit  them  upon  any  ground  of  complaint,  for 
grounds  of  juft  complaint  may  exift,  but  upon  the  flatter- 
ing and  moil  dangerous  of  all  principles,  that  of  mending 
■what  is  well.  Gradually  they  are  habituated  to  other  com- 
pany ;  and  a  change  in  their  habitudes  foon  makes  a  way 
for  a  change  in  their  opinions.  Certain  perfo  is  are  no 
longer  fo  very  frightful,  when  they  come  to  be  known  and 
to  be  ferviceable.     As  to  their  old  friends,  the  tranfitio.-i  is 

eafy; 
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eafy  ;  from  friendfliip  to  civility;  from  civility  to  enmity 4 
few  are  tht  fteps  from  derqliftion  to  periecution. 

People  not  very  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  public 
morality,  find  a  fet  of  maxims  in  office  ready  made  for 
them,  which  they  aflume  as  naturally  and  inevitably,  a& 
any  of  the  infignia  or  inllruments  of  the  fituation.  A  cer- 
tain tone  of  the  lolid  and  pradical  is  immediately  acquired. 
Every  former  profefllon  of  public  fpirit  is  to  be  confidered 
as  a  debauch  of  youth,  or,  at  beft,  as  a  vifionary  fcheme 
of  unattainable  perfedion.  The  very  idc  of  confiftency 
is  exploded.  The  convenience  of  the  buimefs  of  the  day 
is  to  furnifh  the  principle  for  doing  it.  Then  the  whole 
miniftenal  cant  is  quickly  got  by  heart.  The  prevalence 
of  fa£tion  is  to  be  lamented.  All  oppofition  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  effed  of  difcontent.  All  adminiflrations  are 
declared  to  be  alike.  The  fame  r}€ce(rity  juftifies  all  their 
mcafures.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  difcuflion,  who  or 
what  adminiflration  is ;  but  adminiHration  is  to  be  fupport- 
ed  as  a  general  maxim.  Flattering  themfclves,  that  their 
power  is  become  necefTary  to  the  fupport  of  all  order  and 
government ;  every  thing  which  tends  to  the  fupport  of 
that  power  is  fandified,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  public 
intereft.         .       " 

Growing  every  day  more  formed  to  affairs,  and  better 
knit  in  their  limbs,  when  the  occafion  (now  the  only  rule) 
requires  it,  they  become  capable  of  facrificing  thofe  very 
perfons,  to  whom  they  had  before  facrificed  their  original 
friends.  It  is  now  only  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  bufinefs 
to  alter  an  opinion,  or  to  betray  a  connexion.  Frequently 
relinquifliing  one  fet  of  men  and  adopting  another,  they 
grow  into  a  total  indifference  to  human  feeling,  as  they  had 
before  to  moral  obligation.;  until,  at  length,  no  one  origi- 
ral  imprefllon  remains  upon  their  minds ;  every  principle  is 
obliterated  ;  every  fentiment  eflaced. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  power  which  all  thefe  changes 
aimed  at  fecuring,  remains  ftill  as  tottering  and  uncertain 
as  ever.  Tliey  are  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
feel  neither  refpeft  for  their  perfons,  nor  gratitude  for  their 
favours  ;  who  are  put  about  them  in  appearance  to  (erve,  in 
reality  to  govern  them  ;  and,  when  the  fignal  is  given,  to 
abandon  and  deflroy  them  ;  in  order  to  fet  up  fome  newer 
dupe  of  ambition,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  to  be  abandoned  and 
dtftroyed.  Thus  living  in  a  (late  of  continual  uneafinefs 
and  ferment,  foftened  only  by  the  miferable  confolation  of 

giving 
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giving  now  and  then  preferments  to  thofe  for  whom  they 
have  no  value ;  they  are  unhappy  in   their  fituation,  and 
find  it  impofTible  to  refign  it.     Until,  at  length.  Toured  in 
temper,  and  difappointed  by  the  very  attainment  of  their 
ends,  in  fomc  angry,  in  fome  haughty,  or  fome  negligent 
moment,  they  incur  the  difpleafure  of  thofe  upon  whom 
they  have  rendered  their  very  being  dependent.     Then  pi- 
rierunt  tempera  longi  fervitii,  they  are  caft  off  with  fcorn  ; 
they  are  turned  out,  diverted  of  all  natural  charader,  of  all 
intrinfic  worth,  of  all  eflcntial  dignity,    and  deprived  of 
every  confolation  of  friendihip.    Having  rendered  all  retreat 
to  old  principles  ridiculous,  and  to  old  regards  impra£lica- 
ble,  not  being  able  to  conterfeit  pleafure,  or  to  difchargc 
difcontent,  nothing  being  fincere,  or  right,  or  balanced  in 
their  minds,  it  is  more  than  a  chance,  that,  in  the  delirium 
of  the  laft  (lage  of  their  difterapered  power,  they  make  an 
infane  political  teftament,  by  which  they  throw  all  their 
remaining  weight  and  confequence  into  the  fcale  of  their 
declared  enemies,  and  the  avowed  authors  of  their  dedruc- 
tion.     Thus  they  finifh  their  courfe.     Had  it  been  poflible 
that  the  whole,  or  even  a  great  part  of  thefe  efFefts  on  their 
minds,  I  fay  nothing  of  the  effed  upon  their  fortunes,  could 
have  appeared  to  them  in  their  firft  departure  from  the 
right  line,  it  is  certain  they  would  have  reje£led  every  temp- 
tation with  horror.     The  principle  of  thefe  remarks,  like 
every  good  principle  in  morality,  is  trite ;  but  its  frequent 
application  is  not  the  lefs  neceitary. 

As  to  others,  who  are  plain  practical  men,  they  have 
been  guiltlefs  at  all  times  of  all  public  pretence.  Neither 
the  author,  nor  any  one  el fe,  has  reafon  to  be  angry  with 
them.  They  belonged  to  his  friend  for  their  intereft  ;  for 
their  intereft  they  quitted  him ;  and  when  it  is  their  interefl-, 
he  may  depend  upon  it,  they  will  return  to  their  former 
connexion.  Such  people  fubfift  at  all  times,  and,  though 
the  nufancc  of  all,  are  at  no  time  a  worthy  fubjed  of  dif- 
culllon.  It  is  falfe  virtue  and  plaufible  error  that  do  the 
mifchief. 

If  men  come  to  government  with  right  difpofitions,  they 
have  not  that  unfavourable  fubjeft  which  this  author  repre- 
fents  to  work  upon.  Our  circumftances  are  indeed  critical  ; 
but  then  they  are  the  critical  circumftancc?  oi  a  ftrong  and 
mighty  nation.  If  corruption  and  meannefs  are  greatly 
fpread,  they  are  not  fpread  univerfally.  Many  public  men 
are  huherlo  examples  of  public  Ipiriti  and  integrity, 
,      '  /  Whole 
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Whole  parties,  as  far  as  large  bodies  can  be  uniform,  have 
preferved  charadter.     However  they  may  be  deceived  in 
fome  particulars,  I  know  of  no  fet  of  men  amongft  us, 
which  does  not  contain  perfons,  on  whom  the  nation,  i"  a 
difficult  exigence,  may  well  value  itfelf.    Private  life,  which 
is  the  nurfery  of  the  commonwealth,  is  yet  in  general  pure, 
and  on  the  whole  difpofed  to  virtue ;    and  the  people  at 
large  want  neither  generofity  nor  fpirit.     No  fmall  part  of 
that  very  luxury,  which  is  fb  much  the  fubjefl  of  the  au- 
thor's declamation,  but  which,  in  mod  parts  of  life,  by 
being  well  balanced  and  difFufed,  is  only  decency  and  con- 
venience, has  perhaps  as  many,  or  more,  good  than  evil 
confequences  attending  it.     It  certainly  excites  induftry, 
nouriflies  emulation,  and  infpires  fome  fenfe  of  perfonal  va- 
lue into  all  ranks  of  people.    What  we  want  is,  to  eftablifli 
more  fully  an  opinion  of  uniformity,   and  confiftency  of 
charafler,  in  the  leading  men  of  the  fiate  ;  fuch  as  will 
reftore  fome  confidence  to  profefllon  and  appearance,  fuch 
as  will  fix  fubordination  upon  efleera.     Without  this,  all 
fchemes  are  begun  at  the  wrong  end.     All  who  join  them 
are  liable  to  their  confequences.    All  men  who,  under  what- 
ever pretext,  take  a  part  in  the  formation,  or  the  fupport 
of  fyftems  conftru£ted  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  muft,  in  their 
nature,  difable  them  from  the  execution  of  their  duty,  have 
made  themfclves  guilty  of  all  the  prefent  diftrafkion,  and  of 
the  future  ruin,  which  they  may  bring  upon  their  country. 
It  is  a  ferious  affair,  this  ftudied  difunion  in  government. 
In  cafes  where  union  is  mod  confulted  in  the  conftitution  of 
a  miniftry,  and  where  perfons  are  bed  difpofed  to  promote 
it,  differences,  from  the  various  ideas  of  men,  will  arife ; 
and,  from   their  pafTions,  will  often  ferment  into  violent 
heats,  fo  as  greatly  to  diforder  all  public  bufinefs.     What 
muft  be  the  confequence,  when  the  very  diflemper  is  made 
the  bafis  of  the  conftitution  ;  and  the  original  weaknefs  of 
human  nature  is  ftill  further  enfeebled  by  art  and  contri- 
vance ?  It  muft  fubvert  government  from  the  very  founda- 
tion.   It  turns  our  public  councils  into  tl  e  moft  mifchievous 
cabals ;  where  the  confideralion  is  not  how  the  nation's  bu- 
finefs (hall  be  carried  on,  but  how  thofe  who  ought  to  carry 
it  on  fhall  circumvent  each  other.    In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things, 
no  order,  uniformity,  dignity,  or  effe£t,  can  appear  in  our 
proceedings  either  at  home  or  abroad.     Nor  will  it  make 
much  difference,  whether  fome  of  the  conflituent  parts  of 
fuch  an  adminiftration  are  men  of  virtue  and  ability,  or 
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not ;  fuppofing  it  poflible  that  fuch  men,  with  their  eyes 
open,  fliould  choofe  to  make  a  par;  in  fuch  a  body. 

The  efFefts  of  all  human  contrivances  are  in  ;he  hand 
of  Providence.  I  do  not  like  to  anfwer,  as  our  author  Co 
readily  does,  for  the  event  of  any  fpeculation.  But  fure 
the  nature  o^  our  diforders,  if  afty  thing,  muft  indicate  the 
proper  remedy.  Men  who  aft  fteadily  on  the  principles  I 
have  dated,  may  in  all  events  be  very  ferviceable  to  th«ir 
country;  in  one  cafe,  by  furniihing  (if  their  Sovereign 
fliould  be  fo  advifed)  an  adminiftration  formed  upon  ideas 
very  different  from  thofe  which  have  for  fome  time  been 
unfortunately  fafliionable.  But,  if  this  fhould  not  be  the 
cafe,  they  may  be  ftill  ferviceable  ;  for  the  example  of  a 
large  body  of  men,  fleadily  facrificing  ambition  to  princi- 
ple, can  never  be  without  ufe.  It  will  certainly  be  prolific, 
and  draw  others  to  an  imitation.  Fera  gloria  radices  agifp 
atque  etiam  propagatur. 

I  do  not  think  myfelf  of  confequence  enough  to  imitate 
my  author,  in  troubling  the  world  with  the  prayers  or 
wifhes  I  may  form  for  the  publiek  :  full  as  little  am  I  dif- 
pofed  to  imitate  his  profeffions ;  thofe  profefTions  are  long 
fmce  worn  out  in  the  political  fervice.  If  the  work  will  not 
fpeak  for  the  authofi  his  own  declarations  deferve  but  little 
credit. 
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I  .  • 


SO  much  mtfplaccd  inouftry  has  been  ufed  by  the  author 
of  The  State  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  by  other  wri- 
ters, to  infufe  difcontent  into  the  People,  on  account  of  the 
late  war,  and  of  the  efFedts  of  our  national  debt ;  that  no- 
thing ought  to  be  omitted  whieh  may  tend  to  difabufe  the 
public  upon  thefe  fubjeds.  When  I  had  gone  through  the 
foregoing  fheets,  I  recolleOied,  that,  in  my  p^ges  41  and  42^ 
I  only  gave  the  comparative  dates  of  the  duties  collc£ted  by 
the  excife  at  Urge  ;  together  with  the  quantities  of  flrong 
beer  brewed  in  the  two  periods  which  arc  there  compared. 
It  might  flill  be  thought,  that  fome  other  articles  of  popu^ 
lar  confumption,  of  general  convenience,  and  conne^ed 
with  our  manufa£tures,  might  pofTibly  have  declined.  I 
therefore  now  think  it  right  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
flate  of  the  produce  of  three  capital  duties  on  fuch  articles; 
duties  which  have  frequently  been  made  the  fubjeft  of  po- 
pular complaint.  The  duty  on  candles;  that  on  foap,  pa- 
per, &c.  and  that  on  hides. 

I- 

Average  produce  duty  on  foap,  &c.  for  8  years ')      ^ 

ending  1767,  J     204.9   « 

Average  of  ditto  for  8  years,  ending  1754,  228.114 

Average  encreafe,        jC*  36-788 

Average  of  net  produce  of  duty  on  candles  for  7     ,--  .^o 
•  8  years,  ending  1767,  3       55*  7  9 

Average  of  ditto  for  8  years,  ending  1754,  136.716 

Average  encreafe,       j£-i9-073 


Hverage 
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iVvcrage  net  produce  of  duty  on  hides,  8  years,  >       q    <,  /c 
ending  1767,  J     109.216 


Ditto  8  years,  ending  1754, 


i68.2oa 


Average  encreafe,        £.2i.o\6 

This  encreafe  has  not  arifen  from  any  additional  duties. 
None  have  been  impofed  on  thefe  articles  durinfr  the  war. 
Notwithftanding  the  burthens  of  the  war,  and  the  late 
dearnefs  of  provifions,  the  confumpiion  of  all  thefe  articles 
has  encreafed,  and  the  revenue  along  with  it. 

There  is  another  point  in  The  State  of  the  Nation,  to 
which,  I  fear,  I  have  not  been  as  full  in  my  anfwer  as  I 
ought  to  have  been,  and  as  I  am  Veil  warranted  to  be. 
The  author  has  endeavoured  to  throw  a  fufpicion,  or  fjme- 
thing  more,  on  that  falutary,  and  indeed  neceflary,  niea- 
fure  of  opening  the  ports  in  Jamaica.  **  Orders  were  gi- 
**  ven,"  fays  he,  "  in  j^u^u/l  1765,  for  the  free  admiHion 
**  of  Spanifh  veflels  into  all  the  colonies."  He  then  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  exports  to  Jamaica  fell  jr.40.904  fliort  of 
thofe  of  1 764 ;  and  that  the  exports  of  the  fucceeding  year, 
1766,  fell  (hort  of  thofe  of  1765,  about  eighty  pounds; 
from  whence  he  wifely  infers,  that,  this  decline  of  exports 
being  ^nce  the  relaxation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  there  is  a 
juft  ground  of  fufpicion,  that  the  colonies  have  been  fup- 
plied  with  foreign  commodities  inftead  of  Britifh. 

Here,  as  ufual  with  him,  the  author  builds  on  a  fa^ 
which  is  abfolutely  falfe  ;  and  which,  being  fo,  renders  his 
whole  hypothefis  abfurd  and  impoflible.  He  afferts,  that 
the  order  for  admitting  Spanifti  veflels  was  given  in  yittgujif 
1  765.  That  order  was  not  fignfd  at  the  treafury  board  until 
the  i^tb  (lay  of  the  November  foihiving;  and  tl>crefore  fo 
far  from  affe^ing  the  exports  of  the  year  1765  :  that  fup- 
pofing  all  poflible  diligence  in  the  commiffioncrs  of  the  cul^ 
toms  in  expediting  that  order,  and  every  advantage  of  vef- 
fels  ready  to  fail,  and  the  moft  favourable  wind,  it  would 
hardly  even  arrive  in  Jamaica  within  the  limits  of  that 
year. 

This  order  could  therefore  by  no  pofllbilily  be  a  caufe  of 
the  decreafe  of  exports  in  1765.  If  it  had  any  mirchievous 
operation,  it  could  not  be  before  1766.  In  that  year,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  the  exports  fell  fliort  of  the  preceding, 
juft  eighty  pounds.  He  is  welcome  to  that  diminution  ;  and 
to  all  the  confequenccs  he  can  draw  from  it. 

'     But, 
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Kut,  as  an  auxiliary  to  account  for  this  dreadful  lofs,  he 
brings  in  the  Free-port  ad,  which  he  obfcrves  (for  his  con- 
venience) to  have  been  made  in  fpring,  1766;  but  (for  his 
convenience  likevvife)  he  forgets,  that,  by  the  exprefs  pro- 
vifion  of  the  a£t,  the  regulation  was  not  to  be  in  force  in 

Jamaica,  until  the  November  following.  Miraculous  muft 
c  the  activity  of  that  contraband  whofe  operation  in  Ame- 
rica could,  before  the  end  of  that  year,  have  re-a£led  up- 
on England,  and  checked  the  exportation  from  hence  I  un- 
lefs  he  choofes  to  fuppofc,  that  the  merchants,  at  whofe 
folicitations  this  ad  had  been  obtained,  were  fo  frigliled  at 
the  accomplifhment  of  their  own  moft  earned  and  anxious 
defire,  that,  before  any  good  or  evil  effedl  from  it  could 
happen,  they  immediately  put  a  (lop  to  all  further  expor- 
tation. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  muft  look  for  the  true  effedof  that 
aft  at  the  time  of  its  firft  pofllble  operation,  that  is,  in  ihc 
year  1 767.     On  this  idea  how  (lands  the  account  ? 

1764  Exports  to  Jamaica  ''  456.528 

1765  ,  415.624 

1766  415-544 

1767  (firft  year  of  the  free-port  a£l)  467.681. 

This  author,  for  the  fake  of  a  prcfent  momentary  credit, 
will  hazard  any  future  and  permanent  difgrace.  At  the 
time  he  wrote,  the  account  of  1767  could  not  be  made  up. 
This  was  the  very  firft  year  of  the  trial  of  the  free-port 
aft;  and  we  find  that  the  fale  of  Britifh  commodities  is  fo 
far  from  being  leflened  by  that  aft,  that  the  exports  of  1 767 
amount  to  ^f  .52.000  more  than  that  of  either  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  that  is  _^".i  i.ooo  above  that  of  his  ftandard 
year  1 764.  If  I  could  prevail  on  myfelf  to  argue  in  favour 
of  a  great  commercial  fcheme  from  the  appearance  of  things 
in  a  fingle  year,  I  fhould  from  this  encreafc  of  export,  in- 
fer the  beneficial  effefts  of  that  meafure.  In  truth,  it  is  not 
wanting.  Nothing  but  the  groffeft  ignorance  of  the  Jamaica 
trade  could  have  made  any  one  entertain  a  fancy,  that  the 
leaft  ill  efFeft  on  our  commerce  could  follow  from  this  open- 
ing of  the  ports.  But,  if  the  author  argues  the  effeft  of 
regulations  in  the  American  trade  from  the  export  of  the 
year  in  which  they  are  m-^de,  or  even  of  the  following  ; 
why  did  he  not  apply  this  rule  to  his  own?  He  had  the 
fame  paper  before  him  which  I  have  now  before  me.     He 
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muft  have  fecn  that  in  his  ftandard  year  (the  year  1764) 
the  principal  year  of  his  new  regulations,  the  export  fell 
no  lefs  than  j£.  128.450  Ihort  of  that  in  1763.  Did  the  ex- 
port trade  revive  by  thefe  regulations  in  1765,  during 
which  year  they  continued  in  their  full  force  ?  It  fell  about 
j(].40.ooo  ftill  lower.  Here  is  a  fall  of  /,  168.000;  to  ac- 
count for  which,  would  have  become  the  author  much  bet- 
ter than  piddling  for  an  j£.8o  fall  in  the  year  1 766  (the  only 
year  in  which  tJbe  order  he  objefts  to  could  operate)  or  in 
prefuming  a  fall  of  exports  from  a  regulation  which  took 
place  only  in  November  1766  ;  whofc  efFe6ls  could  not  ap- 
pear until  the  following  year ;  and  which,  when  they  do 
appear,  utterly  ovprthrow  all  his  fljmfy  reafons  and  afFefted 
fufpicions  upon  the  eflFeft  of  opening  the  ports. 

This  author,  in  the  fame  paragraph,  fays,  that  **  it  was 
•*  afl'erted  by  the  American  faihrs  and  agents,  that  the  com- 
**  manders  of  our  (hips  of  war  and  tenders,  having  cuftom- 
•*  houfe  commiflions,  and  the  ftri6t  orders  given  in  1764. 
*'  for  a  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  trade  in  the  colonies, 
f*  had  deterred  the  Spaniards  from  trading  w  ith  us ;  that 
**  the  fale  of  Briliih  manufactures  in  the  Weft  Indies  had 
**  been  greatly  leflened,  and  the  receipt  of  large  fums  in 
•*  fpecie  prevented." 

If  the  American  faffon  and  agents  afTerted  this,  they  had 
good  ground  for  their  aflertion.  They  knew  that  the  Spa- 
rlfli  veflels  had  been  driven  from  our  ports.  The  author 
does  not  pofitively  deny  the  fa6t.  If  he  fliould,  it  will  be 
proved.  When  the  factors  connefled  this  meafure  and  its 
natural  confeqbences,  with  an  a^ual  fall  in  the  exports  to 
Jamaica,  to  no  lefs  an  amount  than  _^.  128.450  in  one  year, 
and  with  a  further  fall  in  the  next,  is  their  aflertion  very 
wonderful  ?  The  author  himfelf  is  full  as  much  alarmed  by 
a  fall  of  only  ^^.40.000 :  for,  giving  him  the  fads  which 
he  chufes  to  coin,  it  is  no  more.  The  expulfion  of  the 
Spanifh  veflels  muft  certainly  have  been  one  caufe,  if  not 
of  the  firft  declcnfion  of  the  exports,  yet  of  their  continu- 
ance in  their  reduced  fl:atc.  Other  caufes  had  their  opera- 
tion, without  doubt.  In  what  degree  each  caufe  produced 
its  effe£t  it  is  hard  to  determine.  But  the  fa£t  of  a  fall  of 
exports  upon  tiie  reftralning  plan,  and  of  a  rife  upon  the 
taking  place  of  the  enlarging  plan,  is  cflabliflied  beyond  all 
contradidion.    .        .  .       . 
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This  author  fays,  that  the  fafts  retattvc  to  the  ^paniffl 
trade*  wtrt  tiffcrttA  hy  American  fa flen  and  jlgentu  infinu- 
atmg,  that  the  miniftry  of  1 766  had  no  better  authority  for 
their  plan  of  enlargement  than  fuch  aHertions.  The  mo- 
ment he  choofes  it,  he  (hall  fee  the  very  fame  thing  afferted 
by  governors  of  provinces,  by  commanders  of  men  of  war, 
and  by  officers  of  the  cuftoms ;  perfons  the  mod  bound  in 
duty  to  prevent  contraband*  and  the  nnofl  interefled  in  the 
feizures  to  be  made  in  confequence  ot  UnQ.  regulation.  I 
fupprefs  them  for  the  prefent ;  wifhing  that  the  author  may 
not  drive  me  to  a  more  full  difcuiTion  of  this  matter  than  it 
may  be  altogether  prudent  to  enter  into.  1  with  he  had 
not  made  any  of  thefe  difcuiTions  neceflary. 
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